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CHAPTER I. 



HAJJI BABA, NOW A MAN OP CONSEQUENCE, ENJOYS HIS DIGNITY. 
— HE JS ORDERED TO COLLECT PRESENTS, PREf ARATOUY TO AN 
ZMBASSY TO ENGLAND FROM THE SHAH OF PERSIA. 

When I entered Ispahan as the shah's deputy, so much 
wind had inflated my hrain, and my nose was carried so 
high^ that I looked upon my townsmen, the Ispahanis, in 
no better light than stones in the highway. Most luckily 
my mother and her husband, the akhon, had quitted the 
city, and taken up their abode in a mountain village, the 
&khon's birthplace, some fifteen parasangs distant, and 
therefore they did not obstruct my grandeur. As for old 
Ali Mohamed, the doorkeeper of the caravanserai, whose 
presence would probably have interfered with my vanity, 
be had hastened to follow my poor father to the grave, 
and the inexorable Azrael* had long since separated 
his soul from his body. I almost instinctively avoided th© 
approaches to our shaving shop, that scene of my ea 
days and subsequent adventures, and, indeed, took but 

♦ Azrael is the angel of death, according to the Mahomedan faith, who, af 
the death of a true believer, separates the soul from the body 
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little pleasure out of the house^ where, however^ I toe 
care to enjoy as many of the privileges attendant upon m 
new dignity as I possihly could. I ceded the seat < 
honour to no one hut the governor of the city himsel 
and even with him I never failed to go through all tl 
restiveness of a man of consequence^ who^ in forcin 
another to the seat of honour^ shows that he does n< 
therehy relinquish some pretensions to it himself. To an 
one who was ignorant of my origin^ my knowledge ( 
ceremony and forms of speech must have appeared quit 
natural^ so perfectly at home did I find myself in my ne' 
character. 

The husiness with which I was intrusted was one of n 
small importance^ inasmuch as I was commanded^ h 
virtue of a special firman^ to levy upon the cities of Ispi 
han^ Shiraz^ and their dependencies^ almost the who) 
of the presents intended to he sent to the king of En§ 
land hy the projected embassy. '' By my head^ frien 
Hajji^" would I occasionally say to myself, '^ thou ai 
bom under a fortunate star ! Here are the beards of tl 
inhabitants of two of the largest cities of Persia and the 
provinces placed in thy hand^ that thou mayst pluck thei 
at thy pleasure." But then^ recollecting some of iSk 
wholesome lessons which my past life of adventure ao 
vicissitude had taught me^ I determined to make the hea 
of prudence guide the hand of moderation^ and for once i 
show the Ispahanis that conscience is a thing known i 
the heart of at least one of their fellow-citizens. 

The firman was accompanied by a code of instructiaiii 
both of which^ during the journey from Tehran^ were ill 
objects of my frequent meditation^ more particular] 
because they contained one certain little word^ upon whic 
my mind constantly dwelt^ and which raised my vanity i 
a most unruly height. I was styled aUjah, the high i 
station^ or the exalted Hiyji Baba. If any of my readei 
know what we Persians are^ they will readily ascertain tfe 
reasons of my exultation ; but those who do not must I 
told^ that^ if there is one point of ambition among / 
greater than another^ it is that of being called a/ff 
Here^ then^ my rank in life was settled. I bade adieu^ 
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I lioped^ £ar ever to the morti&^ation of being called 
nothiiig bat an alUhooH*, which was the case as l<mg as I 
had been aa executioner's officer^ a mollah^ and a mer- 
chant; and my imagination could scarcely contain the 
images of splendour and prosperity with which I was 
pleased to fill it. '' Let those poor devils^ the alishoont, 
now" said J, '' hide their faces under the armpit of 
homflity ! I, who am an aiijahj may hold up my head^ 
and lode at the sun with impunity." And I did not 
restrict my feelings within the bounds of mere words ; for 
those who know me are^ I am sure, aware that none eyer 
supported his dignity better than I did. I did not hesi- 
ti^ to ^^thoa" and '^thee" those whom I had looked 
upon as my equals, and to drawl out my demaugh-et'chdJe, 
*' Is thy brain in a state of sanity ?** with the superior 
tone of one who takes another under his protection. How 
ddighted did I feel when I could say to a visiter, '^ Sit,'' 
instead of '* Be plea^d to command," the form of speech 
to which my lips had hitherto been accustomed 1 and it 
was perfect music to my ears to hear myself addressed by 
the inflating epithets of '' lord and master ;" I, who 
through life had never been favoured . with any caresses 
from the hand of fortune, widiout having very soon after 
received some corresponding bu£^. 

The instructions from the shah were to the following 
eflfect : — '^ That the high in station, Hajji Baba, was to 
use his best endeavours, with, that wisdom for which he is 
famous, to procure several headsf of slaves of different 
denominations, worthy of being presented to the king of 
the Franks^; th^t they should be skilled in various arts ; 
and that one at least, of choice deformity, should be all 
ready prepared to act as a guardian in the infidel se- 
raglio. 

* Although a/ij€ih and altshoon are words nearly of the same import, vis. 
exalted, eminent, high in station, &c. ; ^till custom has produced a strong 
distinction in favour of the former. It is a title bestowed on those of un. 
doubted rank, whilst the latter is used in addressing persons in the middling - 
classes of society. 

•f- Horses, asses, mules, black cattle, sheep, and slaves are sold by the ra$, «r 
head, in Persia. 

X The Persians have but recently learned to discriminate otv^VIvcv^^il'^^nc!^ 
from another; and " King of the Franks,'* evexv "tvovj, xa^-o^ixYv^jDfc^ \jsrA. ** 
comnonJ/ by them to denote our sovereign u ** ¥jli^ ot "EA^xi^^ 
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ThsXy in consideration of that holy injunction of Ihe 
hlessed Mahomed (upon whom he hlessings and peace !) 
who ordaineth to give to those who have not^ and to be 
mercifu] to those who are in need^ the said Hajji Baba is 
ordered to procure divers horses, Arabian, Turcoman, and 
others, which, on being presented to the shah of the 
Franks, may draw forth the admiration of his infidel 8ub<- 
jects, and at the same time do credit to the king of kings 
in a foreign land ; and that, moreover^ by way of a mark 
of special favour and friendship to the said Franks, a 
mare, if to be procured, may be added, and thus per- 
petuate the blessing of giving a race of horses to those who 
now only possess jades, and promoting those who hitherto 
have grovelled in the mud to be carried on high with their 
heads in the fifth heaven. 

^' That, as it behoveth the dignity of the king of kings 
to clothe those whom he loveth in dresses of honour and 
high consideration, the said Hajji Baba is commanded 
to select and gain possession of certain stores of brocades^ 
silks, and velvets from the royal manufactories of Ispahan^ 
Yezd, and Kashan, as well as to procure the shawls of 
Cashmire, woven in the looms of industry by the hand of 
science, suited to the wants, tastes, and fancies of the 
followers of the blessed Isau, in order that the shah of 
England may make clothes thereof suited to his own taste 
and pleasure ; and that the love of the shah to the whole 
Frank nation, female as well as male, may be manifest^ 
the said Hajji is ordered to employ tailors, and men cun- 
ning in the fashioning of clothes, to make two full suits of 
dress for the queen of the Franks, similar to those worn by 
the Banou of the royal harem, duly adorned with precious 
Atones, before and behind, above and below, and to add 
thereto a store of collyrium for the eyes, khennah for stain* 
ing the hands and feet, jewels for the nose, and jewels for ^^ 
the ear, pins for the shirt, a zone for the waist, and ring^.' 
for fingers as well as toes. i 

" That the pearl being the ornament peculiar to royalty^ 
the said Hajji Baba is enjoined to seek for and posseiii 
such pearls, or strings of pearl, as may form suital/ 
presents to the king of the Franks ; and if in the rc^ 
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fishery at Bahrein any single pearl of consequence has 
been lately discovered^ he is ordered to give due intima* 
tion of the same. 

'^ And he is further commanded to make collections of 
turquoises of the finest colour of the old mine^ in order 
tbat^ being worn and hung about the august person of the 
sovereign of England^ he and his family may be efiectudly 
protected from glances of the evil eye^ or from looks fore- 
boding misfortune." 

To these, were added several other articles for which 
Persia is famous^ such as armour^ swords^ specimens of 
fine writing, inkstands, paintings, and talismans possessing 
various virtues. And, in fine, I was invested with almost 
full powers to attain for the use of the shah every thing 
that might be worthy of being presented to a crowned 
bead. 



CHAPTER II. 



HE DXSCRIBBS THE MODE OF LEVYINO THE FKESEKTS, AND SELECTS 
SLAVES FOR THE USE OF THE KINO OF ENGLAND. 



When I exhibited my instructions to the governor, he 
was . struck dumb with astonishment, and^ as the phrase 
goes^ his head went round and round. He was the son of 
the lord high treasurer, and, in his own estimation, a 
personage of great consequence; and was therefore ex- 
tremely surprised to find that one of my hitherto insigni- 
ficancy should have been intrusted with a business of so 
much importance, and placed as it were over him, and oi^t 
of the reach of his control. But he knew that the grand 
vizier was no friend to his father, and therefore he felt, 
however humiliating my presence at Ispahan mi^t \^ \i^ 
him, still he was bound in policy V> "be tvr^ Xo ^'f wixs-afcx 
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•f ihat great dignitary ; for such I took jMuticnlar ctae tH 
<aU mysdf. 

" Where are we to find all these things^ in the name of 
Allah ?" said the governor. *' The king's rajata are poor^ 
uid the articles here enumerated are only to be fomd 
among the wealthy. Our wits are dimtnished at te 
tiiought." 

I answered^ ^* As far as my interference goes^ I am leaa 
than dust ; but here is the king's firman^ and you w^ 
know^ O governor ! that if these things do not exist on 
the face of the earthy it alone would produce them^ let 
them be buried one hundred gez deep. A despotic shah 
produces strange miracles." 

^^ Yes^ that is very true^" said he^ as he cast his eye 
over the instructions ; '* but Ispahan is not Nubia, llwft 
slaves may be procured at a moment's notice ; nor k it 
Nejd *, nor Guklan, that horses are to be had when called 
for ; nor are the pearl banks of Bahrein close at hand^ no 
more than the mines of Khorassan for turquoises. Silks 
and velvets we possess^ and such as we have^ in the name 
of the Prophet^ take ; and tailors^ by the blessing of AU^ 
to make them up^ we have in abundance ; and upon my 
head be it to fulfil that part of the orders of the Centre of 
the Universe ; but as for the rest^ our hands are cut shorty 
and we must put our trust in Providence." 

I had seen enough of my countrymen^ to know whence 
these difficulties arose ; therefore I quietly whispered into 
the governor's ear, that I was not one of those who kept 
the inside of my palm in darkness, but was wiliing to share ^ 
with him such advantages as fate might throw in our way. 

This said, I found that things took a new turn; 
difficulties disappeared ; and what before was not to be 
found, all at once became plentiful. Slaves now ihronged 
the house ; horses of all descriptions were brought ; silksj 
velvets, shawls, and carpets were piled up in the comers 
of my apartments; and merchants from Hind, Bagdad, 
and Khorassan came in bodies to exhibit their merchancKae. ^ 

Considering that I was a party concerned in the embasaj 



* Ifejd, the province in Arabia wl^ence come the most celebrated hontL 
-GuJkMn, a tract of country amongst the Turcomans, famous for its horses. 
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BOW in contemplation^ and that much of its credit or dis- 

credit would accrue to me from the nature of the presents 

hy which it would he accompanied^ I hecame very 

aaxious to make a selection of slaves, whose good qualities 

Mng both agreeal^e and useful to the shah of England^ 

night cement the good understanding between our re. 

tpectiye states. Many of both sexes were brought to me, 

fHio had been taken from the harems and households of 

the principal men and merchants of Ispahan; but few met 

with my approbation, because few were accomplished in 

the arts which I conceived would be prized among the 

Franks. I at length fixed upon one^ a woman of Ethiopia, 

who had acquired the peculiar habit of living almost with. 

0iit sleep ; and when she did sleep, it was with her eyes 

epen ; so, if placed at night at the door of the shah of 

England's chamber, she would keep watch better than the 

Hercest lion. &ie was also warranted not to snore ; a 

quality in a watching slave no doubt as much esteemed 

among the Franks as it is in Persia. I pitched upon a 

second, who was celebrated for boiling rice well, and for 

her sldll in composing provocatives ; so that whoever ate 

of her handiwork might be said to live twice as long as 

any other person ; and this I thought was the highest 

oompliment that could be pud to a crowned head, who 

ought, in justice and consistency, to live twice as long as 

other mortals. To these, as a specimen of the bodily 

itrength of our Eastern sulgects, I added a pehlivan, or 

prize-fighter, a negro whose teeth were filed into saws, of 

a temper as ferocious as his aspect, who could throw any 

nan^of his weight to the ground, carry a jackass, devour 

a idieep whole, eat fire, and make a fountain of his inside, 

■o as to act as a spout. 

These I was lucky enough to secure ; but the attain- 
Bient of that jewel in our eyes, an accomplished guardian 
over the honour of the weaker sex, was not of such easy 
aeqiiisition. Few harems at Ispahan are of sufficient con-* 
sequence to be superintended by such persons, for they are 
the appendages of princely state, and of those upon whom 
ike riches of the world have been plentifuU'^ t^Wvi^^t^. ^^k:<l 
enquiries were extended to ^Yniaiz, N«Vvet^ HJs» ^^8&»sfc 
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governor of that place, celebrated for the magnificence 
>f Ills harem^ maintained several : but who could dare to 
insist upon his relinquishing one, merely for the con. 
venience of infidels ? I despaired of hearing of any thing 
which might suit my views, when my <smiasary in the city 
assured me that he had obtained intelligence of one whose 
hideous aspect was all that I could desire, and whose 
price was beyond rubies and diamonds. He was reported 
to be the most vindictive, spiteful, and inexorable of his 
species, as watchful as a lynx, and as wary as a jackaL 
But to gain possession of him would require some art, 
since he was tlie property of the head of the law of 
Ispahan, an old, decrepit, and jealous man, whose nume- 
rous wives, it was said, made him eat more abomination 
in the course of a day than did all the reverses common to 
mortals in the course of a year. 

I very soon found tliat my applications to obtain him 
were useless, for I had to treat with a man of considerable 
influence; and as I knew that it was the wish of the shah 
to keep well with the interpreters of the law, I did not press 
so immediate a compliance to the orders contained in my 
firman as I might have done. However, I thought it right 
to despatch a courier to the grand vizier with the intelli. 
gence, requesting that a special command might be sent to 
give up this prize into my hands, and to have it strongly 
stated, that none but the person in question was fitted to 
fill the high post of guardian over the wives of the shah (S£ 
England. 

This instrument soon produced its effect. The head of 
the law, with despair in his heart, heightened by jealousy, 
at length submitted to part with his treasure, and MUrwarij 
or the Pearl, for that was his name, was delivered over into 
my custody. For the information of the curious, I must 
take the hberty of describing a specimen of such rare and 
precious deformity. In the first place, he had a head of 
enormous size, placed upon a thin shrivelled neck, that 
seemed by much too slender a pedestal for its support. 
The face was composed of a succession of wrinkles, whic|| 
festooned over his features in folds of loose skin. Thi 
eyes, large, watery, and bloodshot, possessed the heay| 
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dulness peculiar to the snake. The nose was merelj an 
indication of that feature; but the mouth was that upon 
which the value of the deformity principally rested^ for it 
was more a rent than an opening, the lower lip falling prone 
upon the chin, showing an inside of flesh seemingly on the 
brink of mortification. In shorty Murwari was perfection. 
His voice was more like a croak than any other sound; and, 
altogether, when his features were set into motion^ and 
when, at the same time, he exerted his lungs, it is positive 
that no woman, be she demon or angel, could ever for one 
moment dare to oppose him. 

My assortment of slaves being complete, I soon collected 
the remainder of the presents, and then made my prepa- 
rations for returning to Tehran. The governor and I had 
succeeded much beyond our most anxious expectations, for 
the surplus which we had managed to secure to ourselves 
was very handsome, all things considered; and I found the 
grand vizier's words verified ; for, as the reader may recol* 
lect, he had forewarned me that this part of my commission 
could not fail of being beneficial to my interests. I de- 
termined to hoard this piece of good fortune as a provision 
against future want, and, instead of laying it out in vanities^ 
and in preparations for a journey to tlie infidels, to bury it 
many gez deep, well secured in sealed bags, in some safe 
and secluded spot. None but myself should be acquainted 
with my secret ; and then, come what might, the day of 
necessity might overtake me, but it would find Hajji Baba 
provided against its severity. 
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CHAFT£R III. 



fn irotxovis or nantAira akd snglishiock vroftf tLATCS aub 

fOmm fO M AT TARIAV0E.«— BAXn BABA SKSCRim AX IV* 
KW WITH VHK XN«UHi XLCHI. 



I BEACHED the capital in safety with the presents ; my 
imale slaves paeked in baakets^ my mdes on Innrse or 
flnde-bodt; my caipets^ shawls^ and silks made up into 
Mes impefmcES to raia ; and my precious stones^ &c. well 
laeiired in my own tranks^ I made my way at once to the 
idskr^a honse^ wlieva I landed the caravan ; and having 
gained an immediate admittance to his presence, made 
myself wekmne hy a Tahiable present^ which I freely 
asnrr^d YAtn was all that onr desdnies had placed at my 
disposal, aldioagh certain mysterious sacks at the bottcnn 
6f my yakdan, I knew^ were laughing at his beard. I 
tSien gave him a long and faithful account of my pro. 
ceedings. 

He very scmfailoiisly ascertained the amount of my 
offering before he paid attention to other matters ; and at 
lengthy having cheered me by the smile of satisHsctioD^ 
and thue corresponding compliment of ^' Higji, your place 
has been empty," he then proceeded to inform me that the 
eminent and exalted Mirza Firouz, the intended' ambas- 
sador, had not been idle during my absence, for he had 
been fully taken up in furnishing out his own state and 
retinue, and that all now to be done, previous to his de- 
parture, was to communicate with the English elchi upon 
the letters to be addressed to the king of the Franks and 
his court, and also to exhibit before him the different 
articles which had been selected for presents to his sovereign. 
No embassy, in modem times^ had been sent from Persia 
to the infidels, and therefore we were anxious to produce ^ 
as good an impression as possible upon their minds of the 
wealth, power, and ingenuity of our country. ' 
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Tlie English dchi was invited by the grand yixier to 
Tidt him one i&omiBg, and Mirza Firoua was also ordered 
to be in attendance^ when the whole of the presents shodUl 
be diiq>layed. No hint had yet been given of what they 
were to consist^ and^ excepting what he iii%ht Imre 
gathered from common report^ he was supposed tobeigno- 
fant of ^at which he was abont to see. He came^ and 
-was received in the demankhoneh, or hall of andienee; a 
ceremony seldom adopted by the grand vi^er^ who was an 
old man little given to show^ bat who thonght it necessary 
en such an occasion to make a sort of official display. The 
eortain was drawn np and extended in front of the room^ 
the fountain in the marble bann was made to spout f<«th 
its water^ and bowls of fruity cooled with ice^ were spread 
upon the floor. 

When the ambassador and his suite had taken their seats^ 
mA when they had been properly welcomed by the vizier^ 
1^ who stood at the farthest end of the apartm^it^ was 
erd^ed first to present to the ambassador a fist of the 
intended presents^ and then to exhibit eadi artide m 
rotation. 

The slaves and Mdrwari^ who were in attendance^ were 
made to stand forward and range themselves in a row on 
ihe border of the basin. As soon as the eldii had looked 
at the list^ he stopped at the first article^ and exdaimed^ 
*' How is this ? Slaves ! — This cannot be — we allow of 
BO riaves in England." 

*^ What words are these?" said the vfeier calmly; 
'' you have no slaves ? Then how do you mani^ ? who 
serves you ?*' 

" We are all free in our country," said the ambassador^ 
'^ and whoever comes there is free also." 

'* But, surely," said die vizier, ^^ your shah nrast have 
riav«s. A king without slaves ! Why, you might as well 
have a body without hands and feet. Who cooks for him ? 
who attends him in the bath } who watches over him when 
he deeps ?" 

" 'So/' answered he, ^' our king has no more right to 
a slave than any one of his subjects. WVval -^wql ^ \s^ 
purchase we do by hire ; and, wYiat laxaot^j "^^ xtfaX <»^^ 
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()o not allow of slavery in our own possessions^ but our 
king is using his best influence to put it down in other 
states also." 

^' Indeed ! " said the vizier^ opening all his eyes and 
looking much astonished^ *' you surely cannot be so cruel ? 
What would become of the poor slaves if they were free ? 
Nothing can be happier than the lot of ours ; but if they 
were abandoned to ibeir fate^ they would starve and die. 
They are our children^ and form a part of our family." 

" But you have it in your power to destroy them.'' 

" Destroy them !" exclaimed the vizier. '' Who is 
fool enough to set fire to his own house? Who would 
willingly lose the price of his slave ?" 

" At all events^" answered the ambassador^ '' you can 
beat them at your pleasure^ and no one can call you to an 
account for so doing." 

^' And what can hinder my beating any other servant, 
be he slave or not?" said the vizier. '^All ranks here 
partake of the stick, excepting the shah, (whom Allah in 
his mercy preserve !) from me, who am the vizier^ to 
the court scullion ; and were it not for that, who could ex. 
ist among such a set of madmen as we Persians are ?" 

" But," said I, in great humility, ^' if the ambassador 
did but know the qualifications of these slaves^ I am sure 
he would not resist their proceeding to England. Under 
the protection of the one, the shah of England might sleep 
as securely from treachery as if he were watched by a 
lion ; and eating of the food prepared by the other, he 
would never die." 

'*Our manners are cUfierent to yours," answered the 
ambassador with great politeness. " Our shah. Heaven 
bless his majesty ! sleeps, like his subjects, in peace,— <^he 
wants no one to watch him, — he eats his food without the 
fear of poison, and puts as much trust in his cook as 
in his grand vizier." 

'^ Then," said I, *' here is the famous pehiivan. He is 
a complete Asfandiyar* ; a body of brass, and hands of . 

* Asfandiyar, the son of Kishtasp, in Persian history. He was called 
** Brazen-body " on account of liis great strength, and is esteemed one of the 
Persian beruec. 
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iron ; you won't siirely refuse him ? Such a man is ne* 
ceesary to the state of every sfaah^ and here is one who hai 
no equal ; with proper treatment he will fight any thing 
tliat may be opposed to him." 

''Yes, by the grace of Allah !" exclaimed the first 
minister, ^' whatever is of Frank origin, he would soon 
annihilate it. He is an animal to keep in a stable." 

*^ We have our pehlivans too," said the ambassador ; 
'' but if they were to be deprived of their liberty, would 
lose their strength. No, we cannot admit of slaves, and 
therefore I cannot agree to recdve even this one as a 
present to our shah." 

*' Oh, this is most wonderful ! *' did we all exclaim. 
Every Persian looked astonished; and Mirza Firouz seemed 
vtexed at being deprived of the advantage of making pre- 
sents, which, in our eyes, were expected to ensure the 
success of the embassy. 

'^ Well, but you won't refuse this," said the vizier, 
pointing to Murwari, — *' this, who is without a price, — 
who has not his equal,— which even our king, the Asylum 
of the World, cannot boast of possessing/' 

*^ Our king is in. no want of such an officer,'* said the 
ambassador ; '' we do not even know what the office 
means, much less what is its use." 

" No !" said the vizier ; '* but your king has his wives, 
in the name of the blessed Mahomed ! and, therefore, he 
must have guardians to superintend them. No women 
can exist without guardians" (looking round him at the 
same time, to gather the approbation of the bystanders), 
'^ no more than an orchard can be safe without its walls." 

" What words are these?" was echoed by every one 
present, this being a mt^ter of such common acceptance as 
not to be doubted, until they were stopped by the £nglish 
ambassador saying,— 

'^ Our king has only one wife, and the whole of hii^ 
g;overnment are guardians over her good conduct ; they 
are his Murwaris." 

Upon this speech all the Persians laughed, and cried 
out, *^ La illahah illallah ! there is but o^'ft Oq\K' 

" How," said the vizier, " only, one mie> ^V«iv^w^mX 
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to transport it on shipboard^ that part of the plan was 
omitted. 

, To the other presents the ambassador gave his ready 
approbation. In the same manner as we had named the 
horses, so we dealt with certain swords and pieces of 
armour. One sword was called Timoor*s whip, and another 
was said to be the very scimitar with which Nadir Shah 
made his. entrance into Delhi. A handsome corslet, heL 
met, and cuishes of steel inlaid with gold, were presented 
as having belonged to the famous Shah Ismael; whilst 
a shirt, inscribed all 'over with choice sentences of the 
Koran, and which had been worn by the shah^s uncle, the 
great Aga Mohamed, during all his wars, was sent as a 
spedal mark of the friendship of the shah to the person of 
his brother of England, with a pressing request that he 
would wear it next to his skin whenever he went to battle, 
for that it was a sure talisman against any danger in 
or out of the field. 

To the shawls, the magnificent quilts, the Herat carpets, 
the silks, the velvets, the brocades, the ambassador made 
Ao objection ; and he also accepted, without hesitation, of 
the pearls, the turquoises, the rubies, and the emeralds. 
The contemplation of the dress intended for the queen 
seemed to afford him some amusement. When it was 
spread out, the jacket opened to display the embroidery, 
the shirt with its ingrafted precious stones, and the trou- 
sers so well padded and overlaid with-«loth of gold as to 
stand by themselves in the middle of the room, he laughed 
outright, and although he assured us that his queen would 
find it inconvenient to put on these articles, since the 
Frank women dressed differently to ours, still with great 
good.will he agreed to number this among the presents. 

The conference being thus terminated, the ambassador 
returned to his house, leaving us to express our astonish, 
ment at the strange things we had heard concerning the 
extraordinary countries which we were about to visit. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



OP THE liAMNBK OF CONDUCTINO ▲ &OTAL COARE8PONDSNCS IX 

PKKSIA. ▲ QENUIMK LETTER FROM THE KINO OF FERSIA's 

CHIEF WIFE TO THE QUEEN Ot ENGLAND. 



The next most important matter to settle was the letters 
to be addressed to itie king of England and his ministers^ 
in answer to those brought by his ambassador. This was 
a subject of much consideration^ for it was a long time 
since we had addressed any one of the kings of Frangi« 
Stan ; and it would be difficult, in so doing, to ascertain 
how far the Asylum of the Universe might compromise 
his dignity. The ambassador from the shah of England^ 
'tis true^ had brought several oddly shapen, oddly written^ 
and strangely sealed letters^ whose form and appearance 
were as different from those used in Persia, as was the 
ambassador's smooth chin to the grand vizier's bearded 
one. What the Franks explained to us, as intended for 
the seal, but which we thought at first might have been 
some precious salve, or ointment, was that which created 
the greatest curiosity amongst us. It was contained in a 
gilded box, and upon it was impressed a figure of strange 
import, representing a man on horseback killing a beast. 
Our learned men were called upon to offer some explan- 
ation. The nearest which they could afford was a conjec- 
ture that it might represent Rustam killing the celebrated 
white devil; but this was laid aside, for what had the 
Franks to do with our great hero, and where was the 
white devil ever heard of except in Mazanderan ? The 
explanation which the Franks themselves gave was this, 
that it represented one Georgio, one of their favourite. 
imIUns, who was always at work to keep a furious dra^otL 
from desolating England, and attackirv^ xWvt Vvcv^ \ %xv^> 
therefore, that the representation o£ \ii\^ ^«ax «cA. csct* 

o 
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lasting mii-acle was used as a "talisman to all writings, and 
to every thing relating to royalty, by which means the 
country was preserved in safety. This seal being attached 
by certain silken strings to the bottom of the letter, was 
the cause of much diseussion between the grand vizier and 
the elchi. The former asserted that it denoted and ac 
quiesced i p. inferiority; the latter maintained that no such 
iiiteht could be implied, for that the king of England 
esteemed himself inferior to no crowned head in existence. 
We asserted our right to place the shah's seal at the very 
top of the letter ; but this the elchi rejected with much 
indignation, because he had found out that this foim was 
only used in Persia towards an inferior. We then offered 
to stamp it on one side of the writing; tliis also he objected 
to, because that might look like too much familiarity. He 
then suggested that the seal might be placed on a separate 
piece of paper, and inserted loose in the letter ; to which 
we willingly agreed, because, whilst he asserted that it waa 
placed where it ought to be, we might on our part assert, 
if we chose, that it was intended for the very top of the 
letter. 

The letter at length was composed, and was looked upon 
as a model of fine writing. The Moonshi al Momakik, tlie 
great moonshi of state himself, had applied the whole of his 
genius to selecting such flowers of language as would not 
fall to diffuse joy when exhibited in those dark and dank 
regions of the north ; and it was remarked that the refined 
allusions which it contained were so difficult of comprehen- 
sion, except by minds the most acute, that no common 
mortal could ever pretend thoroughly to understand what 
was meant. 1 cannot charge my memory with the contents 
of the whole letter, but there was one passage in it which 
was admired by all the court as a most finished piece of 
eloquence, and repeated from mouth to mouth as the acme 
of composition ; it was this : — 

" WTien the flower-garden from which the sweet-smeH- 
ing flowers of this letter have been culled shall be refreshe^^ 
and watered by the oscillations of your majesty's eyer^ 
beaming good fortune, and when their fragrance shall hal 
ligen in soft incense into the inmost chambers of yoij 

i 
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understandings at that anspicious moment may yon be 
seated on the throne of healthy and reposing under the 
canopy of a well-organised brain !" 

Now^ what common mind could ever suppose that this 
W88 only hitended to mean^ ^' we hope that tiiis letter will 
ihid your majesty in good health ?*' 

There st31 existed one difficulty^ and that was^ to answer 
s letter which had been written by the queen of England 
to her, whom, in the ignorance of our customs, the English 
calfed the queen of Ir^, and which was accompanied by a 
present, consisting of a portrait of the queen, set round 
with diamonds, suspended by a chain to be worn round the 
neck. Now, although the shah's principal wife is called 
the Banou Harem, or the head of the seraglio, yet her 
ntuation in the state bears as little affinity to that of queen 
of England (from what we coidd ascertain) as, one may 
say, the she buffido kept in the enclosure for food and 
mitky has to the cow fed and worshipped by the Hindoo as 
his god. Our shah may kill and create banous at pleasure, 
whereas the queen of England maintains her post till the 
band of fate lays her in the grave. However, it was ne- 
eessary to answer the letter ; and after it had been tried by 
aereral of the office scribes, it was at length undertaken by 
the great moonshi, who had succeeded so well in the former 
instance. As such a correspondence was new in the annals 
of the empire, I will herewith give a copy of this letter, in 
cvder that the world may know that genius and wisdom are 
flowers pecufiar to the soil of my country : — 

XeKer from the king of Persia s chief wife to the queen ef 

England,* 

''With prayers resembling the chaste garment of the 
Virgin Mary acquitted of false accusations, and with salu- 
tations true as the testimony of Isau given in favour of his 
mother's virtue, we hail your majesty, our beloved sister, 
whose court is resplendent as paradise ; the pearl of the 
shell of authority ; the lovely Venus in the sky of gjre&t- 

• The sanction of the highest authoiityYiM \>e«ti ccvj^xiis^l ^«8w \» ^Q»^ 
puMication oftbit original lettor. 

o a 
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ness ; the ornament of Great Britain ; the accomplished of 
the age ; whose head^ we pray^ may be encircled with the 
canopy of splendour^ so long as the celestial bodies^ like the 
illuminating chandeliers in Christian churches^ give light 
to the utmost recesses of the sky ; and so long as the sign 
Gemini, resembling the crucifix, is apparent jn the heavens. 
We beg leave to assure your msgesty of our sincere affec- 
tion, and to acquaint you that at an auspicious period like 
the breath of the angel Gabriel communicating grace, and 
at a time like the invigorating respiration of the blessed 
Isau, the letter of our beloved sister, scented with musk 
and ambergris, reached the royal seraglio, perfuming our 
assembly with the breath of our beloved sister, and feasting 
our delighted senses with the intoxicating odour of the 
lily. Its variegated contents, whilst they gratified us with 
the assurance of your majesty's friendship, were an earnest 
of the accomplishments of the mind of our illustrious sister. 
By the blessing of Allah, the alliance between the two 
states is so firm^ that the distillations of the pen in the 
garden of concord, the variegated flowers of harmony and 
unanimity thereof, are exulting and smiling. From the 
exchange of ambassadors the doors of friendship are thrown 
open on all sides. It is necessary that the sweet-singing 
nightingales of the pen of correspondence should warble 
some notes in the garden of affection, and open the buds of 
our design in performing the pleasing duty of acknowledge 
ing, with thanks, the receipt of the acceptable present of 
our beloved sister, which we have hung upon the neck of 
accomplishment. May your house, the dwelling of kind<- 
ness and friendship, ever flourish. The duties of friendship 
point out the necessity of occasionally sprinkling drops 
from the cloud of the pen, to increase the verdure of the 
meadow of affection. May your majesty's honour and 
glory be perpetual," 
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CHAPTER V. 

TBK SHAH*S AMBASSADOR TO ENGLAND AND HAJJI BABA HAVE 
THEIR AUDIENCE OF LEAVE OF THE ASYLUM OF THE UNIVERSE. 

These letters^ with others from the ministers of Persia 
to those of England^ in which the business and interests of 
the two states were discussed^ having been duly written 
and communicated to the English ambassador^ nothing was 
now left to be done previous to our depai^ture^ but that 
Mirza Firouz should receive his audience of leave from the 
king of kings. 

The astrologers were consulted upon the most fortunate 
hour for the beginning of an enterprise of such great 
importance both for the individuals engaged in it and foi 
the state whose interests were concerned^ and they fixed 
upon the anniversary of the death of Omar ; a day sacred 
to joy among the sectaries of AH. On the day previous to 
that of departure we were ordered to take leave of the 
shah^ and the English ambassador was also invited to be 
present on the occasion. In order to receive every advan- 
tage from the awards of fate^ the king determined to seat 
himself, for the first time, in a saloon which had been 
newly erected, an act always looked upon as productive of 
good fortune ; and thither we repaired. His majesty was 
seated in a comer, reposing on his pearl-ingrafted cushion 
of state, and on his carpet ornamented with precious stones. 
The grand vizier, the lord high treasurer, and the secretary 
of state were standing before him, when Mirza Firouz, 
followed by myself, entered the court-yard; and after 
having stood on the border of the marble basin for some 
time without oigr shoes, Mirza Firouz, as a mark of \iec'^- 
liar condescension^ was ordered into the tooxii) V(A \a^3c. 
his stand near the vizier, while 1 xem^iie^ toft^ ^ftafistft"^ 
"was. 

o 3 
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The mirza thought it necessary^ and indeed it was proper 
etiquette on such an occasion^ to clothe his face with looks 
of great dejection^ considering how soon he was to he 
deprived of the all-inspiring and all-exhilarating presence- 
of the great king ; and when he Btood before his majesty 
with downcast eyes, with his hands before him^ and with 
a humble half-inclined curvature of the body^ one might 
suppose that he was a criminal brought up for condenuuu 
tion^ rather than one who was about to be clothed with the 
great dignity of being representative of one of the greatest 
sovereigns of the woHd. 

" Why are you thus downcast ? " exclaimed the diah ; 
^' after all^ do not you enjoy the king's condescension ? " 

*' BeUi, BeUiy yes, yes," exclaimed the three ministers 
aH in a breath, whilst Mirza Firouz's looks were on the 
brink of tears. 

^^ Yes," said 4he vizier, ^^ the condescension of Ihe 
king of kings once secured, can any thing else be le- 
quired ? " 

*' ' Tis true," said his majesty, addressing himself to 
Mirza Firouz, ^^ you are about embarking in a ship, yon 
are going on the sea, and will live among the infidels, bnt 
recollect that by so doing you ensure to yourself the iduih's 
approbation, and then, Inshallah ! please God, when you 
retom, your face will be whitened to all eternity. What 
can you wish for more ? " 

*' Inshallah i ImhaUah!** was echoed by the three 
viziers, whilst Mirza Firouz knelt down and kissed fbe 
ground. 

*' Besides," said the shah, raising his voice to a tone of 
gaiety, and smiling with great benignity at the same time, 
** besides, reflect what wonders you are about to behold. 
Instead of losing the faculties of your brain, condder your- 
self one of the most fortunate of men. You are going to 
see the most celebrated beaudes of Frangistan. You wiU 
see the faces of the wives of my brother the King of Eng- ^r 
land, doubtless the gems of the beauties of his dominions.^ 
You will see more wondws than a Persian ever yet saw.** | 

Upon this, Mirza Firouz broke the silence of his tongiUK 
Mtd exclaimedj '^ May the condescendou oi X)Iev« \ii^ 4^ 
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IdngB never be less. May be live a tlrausand years. I am 
less than dust, and am ready to cover my bead with 
Let me but live to return with a white face^ and I 
willing to undergo whatever miseries the infidels mMf 
dioose to inflict. Whose dog am I^ that should refuse to 
obey the orders of the king of kings ? I have only mie 
supplication to make before I go^ and which I beg per- 
mission to place at your majesty's feet." 

Here he paused^ waiting for the royal answer^ when^ 
after a minute^s interval^ the shah exclaimed^ ** Say on." 

'' My supplication consists in this, that^ encountering 
die dangers^ so celebrated and well known^ of the great 
seas^ the tempests^ ^e rocks^ and the monsters of the deep^ 
dangers which no Persian can think nf without shudderix^ 
i^ould this least and most insignificant of your majesty's 
slaves happen to be swallowed up^ he hopes that his house* 
may still enjoy the protection of the king of kings ; and^ 
moreover^ i^at his son^ now an infant, his only child, may 
ever sit tmder the shade of the throne. I have said my 
word, and my suppKcations are at an end." 

" YeSj by the head of the shah," answered the king in 
great good-humour^ *' yes, make your mind easy ; lay your 
head on the pillow of confidence, for, whatever may happen^ 
after all I am a king ; your son shall be our son ; and from 
this day we appoint liim one of our slaves in office ; and^ 
when he shaH attain the proper age, shall wait upon our 
person^ and watch over our safety. Go, go ; coUect your 
fears into a heap, and bid them rest." 

Upon this, Mirza. Firoui: again knelt, and touched his 
forehead to the ground; whilst ^e viziers exclaimed, 
MashaMah! Mashallah! 

The English ambassador was then introduced, and witk 
him a young infidel, one of his suite, who was appointed 
to attend the Persian embassy to England, to act as inter- 
preter, and, when the occasion required, as mehmandar. 
They were permitted to be covered by the same roof that 
shdtered the Asylum of the World, and were invited to tdke 
post in the room. 

• When a FeniMa talks *f his kkaneh^ ot Yjoadbc, W S» MiaasswJwA ^Jfe***'** 
taetuu hit women, 
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When the accustomed bows and prostrations had been 

. xnade^ and the shah had delivered his khoah amedeed, '' you 

mre welcome/' he said : '' By the blessing of Allah, elchi, 

tills will t)e a fortunate day for the interests of our two 

. states. The shah has spread his carpet in a new place^ 

and he hopes that the despatch of his embassy to England 

.will be attended with the good fortune which such an act 

secures." 

To this speech the elchi bowed, and said he fervently 
prayed that the friendship which now existed between 
England end Persia would last for ever. 

The shah then expressed a hope that the person whom 
, he had selected as his representative would be agreeable to 
the English nation, and requested that the elchi would 
make it known to his government that he was a man en- 
joying the royal confidence ; and in order to that, he added, 
'' You will be pleased to notify officially to my brother, 
the king of England, that he has been honoured with the 
highest distinction which a Persian subject can enjoy. 
The shah this day endows him with one of his own robes." 

Upon this, a signal being made, a servant brought, 
wrapped in a napkin, a catebi, or furred cloak, which had 
frequently graced the royal person, and it was immediately 
transferred to the shoulders of Mirza Firouz, who once 
more knelt and kissed the ground, whilst the viziers and 
the elchi complimented him by saying, ^^ Moharek, may 
vou be fortunate." 

The shah then addressed the king of England's repre> 
sentative, and asked him, with great politeness, whether 
he was satisfied with the presents which had been selected 
for his court? to which he received a flattering answer, 
and said that only one thing was wanting to make them 
complete, namely, a portrait of the king of kings, in order 
that the people of England might form some conception of 
the beauty of his person, and of his dignity as a sovereign. 

To which the shah was pleased to msJce a suitable re- 
ply, saying, that he had not been unmindful of that part 
of the ambassador's wishes, for that his painter-in-chief 
had been ordered to prepare a portrait, not only of himself, 
^t of the priDces his sons also, which he trusted that his, 
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brother of England would accept as a mark of his peculiar 
friendship. The painter-in-chief was then ordered to ex- 
hibit the portrait^ which was^ indeed^ a great and immortal 
effort of art. It represented the shah in the chase^ in the 
Tery act of piercing an antelope with a spear on the fullest 
speed of his horse^ with the crown on his head^ his mag- 
nificent armlets buckled to his arm^ and dressed in all the 
state jewels. The painter^ with inimitable ingenuity^ had 
contrived to introduce forty of his sons^ like so many stars 
in the firmament blazing in different constellated groups * 
but for want of room he could not introduce the rest. 

After it had been sufficiently exhibited and admired^ it 
was rolled up, and prepared for the journey. 

The assembly was now about being dismissed, when the 
shah stopped the English ambassador, and, sending for the 
court poet, said, '* We have still one other mark of our 
friendship for the king of England to show you. Through 
your hands, elchi ! the shah received a box, on the lid 
of which your aged sovereign (for we have perceived that 
his hair is white*), has caused his own person to be 
painted. W6 have faithfully kept this gift, and cherish it 
as it deserves. As a return, we have caused this trinket to 
be made." At the same time he drew from under his 
pillow a pocket looking-glass, curiously painted and ena- 
melled, upon the lid of which was a miniature portrait of 
himself. " When my brother shall look upon himself in 
this mirror," said the king of kings, '* he will also see our 
portrait ; thus two sovereign heads will be reflected ; and 
m order to illustrate this we have caused our poet to write 
the ode which is inscribed on the surface of the frame." 

Upon which Asker Khan, the melek-alshoheroh, or the 
prince of poets, who had now appeared, was ordered to 
read aloud what was written on the opposite lid of the 
glass; and, clearing his voice^ and stroking down his beard, 
sang as follows : — 

Go, envied glass, to where thy destiny calls thee ; 

Go, thou leavest the presence of onef Caesar to receive that of another. 

P In thisportrait of George IIL the hilt "was po^Aci%A, ^ ^ »,-> 

t To tbiTday one of the tiUes by wh\ch the »uVt«i ol x\v«li>»Ya*^^^^*'«^^ 
FOBid is, Xaiser^gm, the Caesar of Rome. 
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SUll thou betrest within thee thy toverdgn*! form ; 

And when thou *rt opened again by fiiritain*B king. 

Thou *lt reflect not one Caesar, but two-Caetan j 

"Not one brother, but two brother* ; 

Kot one Jenwheed, but two Jenwheedc ; 

l^ot one Darab, but two Darab* : 

And as Hie two Caesars thus beeoae one, 

•So will the English and Persian nations unite. 

The ft-iends of the one will be friends of the other ; 

And the eneades of either shall be enemies to both. 

Go, envied glass, to where thy destiny calls thee ; 

Qttf leave the presenoe of ttiy eovercign to receive that of bis bvotiier.** 

All the assembly seemed struck by the beauty of the 
poetry^ and the ingenuitgr which gave rise to it The 
English elchl assured the shah that it would he reoeivod 
with the greatest satisfactitni by his own sovereign, who 
would not fail to look into the mirror at least once every 
day ; whilst the vieiers and Mirza Firou2 did not cease to 
extol the wisdom of their royal master for having contrived 
so infallible a mode of uniting the two nations in frieniJU 
flhip^ and of brii^gii^ their respective sovereigns so near io 
each other. 

During all this time I had stood on the brink of the 
basin, and the shah had not deigned io notice me. But 
when he dismissed Mirza Firouc from his presence, and 
when I was pointed out to him as one who was to accom- 
pany his ambassador to England, he exclaimed in a loud 
voice, whilst I kissed the ground,. '* Go, do good service ; 
labour hard to make the shah's face white in a foreign land. 
Open your understanding and learn things useful. Tht 
ahah expects you to understand all the languages of the 
Franks at your return^ in order that you may be able to 
translate all their books, and let us know under what star 
the infidels of those unknown regions draw the breath of 
lile. Go, and having done this, the condescending looks 
of the king of kings await thee." 

I had scarcely strength to stammer out, " Be cheAm, 
upon my ey£8 be iU** so oveipowered was I by the shahW 
kindness and affability ; and as soon as Mirza Firouz h^/ 
reached me, and we had gathered i)p our slippers again, ^ 
retreated whence we came, and went our way to make pri 
p^rations fox immediate departure. ^ 

But however exalted I might have felt by the magic 4| 
ie mAmAs wordBj still I dung in pceference to xe^tie|| 
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Mid, tlieraloreL, at the dose of day tlipt out into ^e skixtt 
of the town^ aad in iJie ImiyHig-gzound^ neftr to the tomli 
of tbe mnfortudaate Zenab^ I buiied one heavy sadc full taf 
tomans. At least, said I to mystif, there shall be oaeapal 
in the world towards which my thoughts may tmn 
interest and a£fection ! 



CHAPTER VL 



rZKttULN XMBASSr XJCAVSES TXB&AN. IHX 

XAKKS A SOULOQV/; AND HAJJI BABA SHOWS BOW WZU. 
CA17 HAKE HIMSELF AGREEABLE. 



The embassy to England was compoided of the foIlowijDi; 
persons : — 



Kirza Fiiouz, 

Mirza Hi^ji Baba^ 

Mohamed Beg^ 

lamaei Beg, 

AgaBeg, 

Hadbem, 

Abbas Beg, 

Hossein B^, 

Taki, 

Sadek, 

Teridooa, 

Hassan, 

Mid^eob, 

8eid, 



. ambassador. 

. secretary. 

. the master of €ae ceremonies. 

. nasiir, or steward. 

. master of the horse. 

. peish khedmety or footman. 

* Vjelovodars, ox head grooms. 

. ferash, or carpet-spreader. 

. running footman. 

. barber. 

. cook. 

black slave, the treasurer. 

. ditto, valet de chambre. 



Besides many mehters, or stable boys. 

The young infidel before alluded to, who had %«m«bl 
panied the English ambassador to 'Pema, vcv^^Vq V&e« 
tat jwA enough of our laBgua^ %o YOwxiiton^asA ^^ "^^^"^ 
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we said^ was to proceed in the train of Mirza Firouz^ and 
when we had reached his own territory was to act as inter- 
preter; for he calculated that during the journey he would 
be so much under the necessity of learning Persian^ that 
before we reached England we should be able perfectly to 
understand each other. 

On the evening before the festival of the death of Omar 
the tents of the embassy were pitched at one parasang from 
the city ; and on the morning of that day^ when every good 
shiah was devoutly heaping curses upon tiiat long-deceased 
usurper, precisely at the moment prescribed by the astrolo- 
gers^ Mirza Firouz and suite issued from the Casbin gate. 
We were followed by our respective friends^ who did not 
cease to put up prayers for our prosperity; and the day 
was passed in frequent communications with the city^ in 
order that every part of the baggage and equipages might 
be got together, previous to ultimate departure. 

I, 'tis true, had but few friends to regret my loss. 
Hitherto^ I had formed no ties in Persia ; I had neither 
house nor child belonging to me ; and I left Tehran with 
few regrets. But it was not so with my companions. The 
ambassador himself had only one wife and one child ; but 
he had, besides, a large establishment of slaves, %vho, ai^ 
report gave out, contributed to his happiness. Several 
his servants had wives and families; and it may 
imagined what black water * was shed, when it was knon 
that the object of the journey they were about to undert 
was Frangistan; a country which, in the mind of a P( 
scarcely exists but in imagination, where the unclean 
is eaten without scruple, and Mahomed the blessed trc|lf 
as an impostor. I had conversed freely with most o^ 
future companions, and learned that very few of then^ 
ever been beyond Ispahan ; so ignorant were they of nl 
every thing save their own hills and plains. God f 
by what magic I had acquired a sort of reputatii 
knowing a great deal about the manners and cust^ 
Europe ; and it was quite amusing to listen to the 
ordinary questions which were made me concemiif 

* Jdgiak, fated: water; lo the.PenUmt ftgara^Xyc^t ca^ W 
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One asked, *' How shall we get there ? imdergroancl« or 
how ?" Another, " We hear that their only food is the 
unlawful beast ; how can a Mussulman exist there ?" A 
third said, '^ At least we shall get wine, for we are told 
they drink ' nothing else, and that all their water is salt." 
The nazir avowed his intention to take several loads of rice 
with him, expecting to find none in Europe; and he 
seemed very much puzzled how to convey a sufficient 
quantity of Shiraz syrup in bottles, to make his master's 
sherbets. The stable men were anxious to know whether 
barley grew in the countries they were going to visit, and 
whether chopped straw was also to be had in abundance. 
The barber wished to ascertain what quantity of soap he 
was to convey ; and the cook whether pots and pans were 
common to Franks. 

Having been joined by the Englishman, who had clothed 
himself in our dress for the journey, we at length departed, 
and turned our horses' heads towards the land of infidels. 
I must not omit to mention here, that, out of compliment 
to us, he permitted his beard to grow, and thus cleared up 
the question whether Franks ever could have beards. AU 
those who visited our country looked as if they had been 
prepared for offices in our harems ; but now that we were 
positive they possessed the seeds of a beard within the soil 
of their face, we were angry that they did themselves and 
their country such little justice in our eyes. 

Ever since my return from Ispahan I had endeavoured 
to ascertain upon what terms I stood with my new mastea 
(for such I must call him), the Mirza Firouz. It had been 
whispered to me that he was jealous of the selection which 
the grand vizier had made in appointing me to collect the 
presents. He very probably would have liked that com- 
mission himself, or, at all events, he expected that he might 
have superintended it, by sending one of his own servants 
to execute it. I was told, that, dependent as I was upon 
the prime minister, the ambassador looked upon me in no 
better light than as a spy upon his actions; and, as the 
grand vizier himself was his enemy, he naturally expected 
that I should be so also. Therefore 1 -w^^ «j5«\sfc^\ftV«s^ 
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well upoB aiji punrd, t» open wide the portals of prudem 
«ad to dote the arvenues of indiseretion. 

In orda t& do away with those impressions, I e 
dkaveared to inaauate mjself into his good graces : 
well knew his weak points^ and there made my adyaaa 
My fonner experience of his character had taught me tb 
with flattery, flattery aa palpable as the gold which core 
the coppered cnpola of the imperial mosque at Tehran^ 
might,, if I chose, always carry his beard in my hand, ai 
make him walk round and round my little finger. A 
eordingly, I sought every opportunity of entering in 
eonyearsadon with him, by riding dose behind him whil 
we weare on the road, or standing before him when y 
made a halt; and I so humbled myself, by not presumii 
to sit unless he bid me, that he became much pleased wii 
my attentions, and with the tone of deference and submi 
don that I had adopted. He had always been famous £ 
the indiscreet use which he made of the great powe 
of speech with which he was endowed, and every oi 
knew it waa owing to that circumstance the grand vizi 
had determined to inflict upon him the honour of being i 
ambassador to countries beyond the sun, in the hope < 
being rid of him/ and his tongue perhaps for eyeac. 

Wt had not travelled many parasangs ere he lnt>l 
kxMse from every restraint, and gave fuU vent to his fee 
ings. Surrounded by his servants;,, who, although take 
up with their own thoughts upon l^nving their homes, sti 
were ready to take part in what was passing in his, 1 
lanehed out into the following soliloquy : — 

*' I have done the needful to his father's grave ; I wi 
Bddier spare his wifs nor his sisters. May an old ai 
make love to his mother ! By the blessing of the Prophe 
ft hundred dogs, one after another, will make a comei 
■tone of his beard, and every day bring their friends 1 
follow their examples ! Oh, thou dd flint-heart ! tho 
whose stone never sweats!* Inshallah! please Allah 
whatever curse was ever conceived, or whatever misfortof 

' IT 

was ever known to befall, may they all alight on thy }f 

* This designation is frequently applied to a miser: as we might say, »i 

awn, 1 
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•I ooBce !'" Th/m txmmg round to me, he exdaimed, 

^^ "Haiii I by my toul^. and by yeur own doath ! you who 

know the worid, who haye eftteu the dirt both ei Tudc aod 

Turcoman, how is k possible that you would conscsrt to 

eat that of an old niggard?" Then kokmg straight 

finrwards, and ta£kiiig aloud aa he rode at the head' of the 

^■rty, '^ Well, and now I am an elehi ! and to whom? 

la the Franks — to the king of the Frmaks ! May they 

and their fathers^ grayes be eternally deiled ! And I am, 

foaooth, to leave my family, my child» my country, to go 

wandering into unknown regions, amongst beardless in- 

fidds, all because this old ill-begotten vizier chooses to 

tikink that the shah was beginning to be too mindful of 
I" 

Yes," said I,. ^^ whatever you are pleased to say is 
true, and I, who am less than a dog, agree in all your 
fselkigs. But, in the name of your child, the shah's 
hnainess must be done by somebody ; if it be not by you, 
ift would be by some one else ; and by your own beard, let 
me ask, who is there throughout the whole of Iran, 
excepting yourself, who could undertake it ?'* 

^' There is no one else/' exclaimed Mohammed Beg, 
the master of the ceremonies ; '^ mashallah ! praise be to 
God ! who is there hke our aga now in Persia? Who is 
the ntiaster of wit, the master of thought^ like him ?'' 

" Yes, yes,** echoed I, " and the owner of accomplish- ' 
ments, the lord of penetration." 

'^ A man of judgment and design," rejoined the master 
of the ceremonies. 

" Of good heart, good temper, and good fortune/' 
aaswered I. 

^ True, true," said my companion, '^ there is none his 

^ Besides, mashallah ! look at his person/' screamed I ; 
*^ a handsome youth, with narrow waist and broad should- 
ers ; a good rider, and one who has not his equal with the 
spear." 

Upon hearing this, Mirza Firouz, who had permitted 
the free circulation of our words to en^iet VcAa \siq!^ \a^ 
ears^ struck the stirrups into his VioTse's ^M^a, ^-a^^^^^^ 
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at a bounds and^ making a deyiation from the road on iSm 
fullest speed of his horse, took a long sweep, and returned 
to us^ apparently quite pleased with his feat. He then 
suddenly stopped his horse with all the force of his arm a 
few yards from us. 

^' Praise he to God !" was echoed through all the band 
when they saw this, which was answered by the ambassa* 
dor by calling for a jerid, or staffs and exclaiming^ ^' 'Tis 
most true ; I swear by the beard of Ali, that in point 
of horsemanship there is no one like me." Then calling 
out to me, '^ H^jji, in the name of Allah," said he, '^ let 
us make a little play/' Upon this I dashed my horse on- 
wards, and fled from before him, in the most courtier-like 
style possible, when, as he followed close upon me, he was 
pleased to lanch his jerid at my head, and inflict thereon 
so severe a blow, that the stick rebounded to some distance, 
and left him nothing to wish for. This was a signal for 
the rest of the party to abandon the sobriety of their steady 
travelling pace, and to commence a skirmish all over the 
plain, hooting, kicking, pulling up, advancing again, and, 
in short, doing all that which men taking a ride for mere 
pleasure would do. 

When this exuberance of spirits had subsided, and -we 
had again collected into the train of our chief, he asked for 
his pipe, and smoked and chatted until we reached our 
first stage. 

Notwithstanding the blow on my head, which had in a 
great measure stopped the flow of my applause, I managed 
to keep up a good countenance ; and though I rubbed the 
sore place, I still could laugh at the jokes of my chief. By 
way of a jeer, he frequently said, " Ay, Hajji, it is lucky 
that the blow was not worse. God was merciful ;" which 
set all those around us upon the broad grin, and increased 
the satisfaction which he enjoyed at the contemplation of 
his own dexterity. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THS AMBASSASOK EXXECI8ES HIS PKIVILZOX AT AEZ BOUM, AITS 
8XTS AT DSriAKCX A PASHA OP THKSX TAILS. — THKT BKACB 
CON8TANTI170PLX. 



Wb travelled through Persia by easy stages, and made a 
halt for a few days at Tabriz^ to receive the commands of 
our illustrious prince royal^ previously to quitting the terri- 
tory of Persia. Having taken charge of his letters for his 
uncle^ the king of England^ as well as some additional pre- 
sents^ we proceeded on our march again, passed Erivan^ 
ranged the foot of Agri-dagh^ or the Wild Mountain*^ 
dept at the Armenian monastery^ and crossed, without an 
accident, the rapid and dangerous stream of the Arpachai. 
Traversing the frozen region of Armenia, we reached Kars^ 
where we rested two days ; and^ without meeting any of 
die much dreaded CCbrdish robbers on the mountains of 
Savanlu, at length reposed in Arz Roum. 

Here the ambassador was well received by the governor 
of the province^ a pasha of three tails, who did his utmost 
to make our stay agreeable; l)ut it was evident that we en. 
tered his city at an unlucky hour^ because a circumstance^ 
not long after our arrival^ took place^ which destroyed the 
good understanding that at first had subsisted between the 
ambassador and the pasha. 

Sadek, the running footman^ as clepraved and worthless 
as the worst of his fraternity^ had shown dispositions to 
abscond even before we reached Arz Roum, having more 
than once expressed his sorrow at leaving his own country 
and its pleasures. We had not been many days arrived^ 
when it was announced to the ambassador that he was no- 
where to be found ; and, moreover^ that one of the ^Id. 

* Ooe of the names given to Mo\mt AtvnX. 
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pipe-beads and a horse's gold chain were missing. In 
gtandy a search was instituted ; the pasha's officers^ as well 
as some of the ambassador's own servants^ were sent in pur- 
suit^ and in two days after the fugitive was brought back^ 
and convicted of the theft. He was seized^ tied hand and 
foot, and the ambassador^ in the hearing of the Turkish 
officers^ proclaimed his intention of cutting off his ears. 
This was reported to the pasha» who feeling that no 
punishment of that description oug^ to be iaflicted exoept 
by himself^ and that to permit such an act in lus own dity 
would be throwing away his consequence and authority, he 
determined upon making a remonstrance with the am- 
bassador ; and ordered his principal chaoush, an old grave 
Turk with a white beard, to carry a very civil message to 
that purport. 

The ambassador was surrounded by all his servants 
when the chaoush entered, and was still in the height of 
bis fury at the delinquency of his running footman, fie 
was pouring out a torrent of words, cursing first the day he 
had set out on this expedition^ dien the vizier who sent 
him, then the Turks and their country, when the solemn 
son of Osman interposed his selam aleUcum^ peace be widi 
you ! and took his seat with aU due reverence. 

** What has happened ?'' exclaimed the ambassador ti> 
his visiter. 

Nothing !** answered the chaoush. 
Have you seen what abomination that rascally coun- 
tryman of ours has been committing ?" said the ambassa- 
dor. '^ Please Heaven> his father shdl bum ere long. 
We are not such asses to let him escape gratis. Undl 
I have got his ears into my pocket, not a drop of water 
passes my lips ; of that make your mind easy, O effendi!" 

^^ The pasha, my master," said the Turk, *' makes 
prayers for your happiness, and has desired me to inform 
you that such things cannot be.** 

^^ What things cannot be ?" exclaimed the ambassador, 
with the greatest vivacity. *' What cannot be ? Shall I 
not then cut off his ears ? Ah ! you know but little of 
Mirza Firouz if you think so ! By the sacred beard of thf 
Prophet, by the salt of the shah, by the pasha's soul, ar^ 









hf ymur death, I would as floon cut off hk eani (ean^ dM I 
■ajr? — by Ali, and head into dbte baigaiaJ) ^ui I mmM 
ddnk a cap of water. We aie rare madmen we Beniant .; 
we do not stand upon tdfiea." 

" But,'* said the Tmrk^ totally uamoyed by the y^ttbility 
and matter oi this speech^ " my master orders me to aagf 
that he is one of three tails^ and that, therefore^ no ears 
be cut off in Ars Roum except by himself.*' 

'^ Three tails !" exclakned the Miraa, *' three, do 
say? If the pasha has three, I have fifteen ; tfid if thai 
won't do^ I have a hundred ; and if that be not a^eiigh, 
tell him that I have <me thousand and (me tails. Go, te 
the love of Allah, go ; and tell him, moreover^ cinee he 
brings his three tails into the account, that the ears are oS^ 
off, off" Then calling aloud to his ferash, and to two er 
diree other servants, he said in a most per^ptory tone, 
'^ Go, rascals, quick, fly, bring Sadek's ears to me thb 
instant. Ill three tail him J If he had fifty ears I woisM 
cot them offj* Thea turmng to the chaoudb, who had 
already got on his feet in readiness to depart, he said, 
" May your shadow never be less. May God protect you. 
Make my prayers acceptable to the padba, sad tell him again^ 
M he has three tails^ I^ by (2ie blessing of the Prophet, hava 
fifteen. 

Upon tins the Turk, ejcclaiming horn the bottom tof 
his gullet '* La iUaha iUeUah ! there is but oto God,'' 
walked slowly away, and had not proceeded many stefa 
^ore he met the Persians coming up, bearing the ears «( 
ibdr eountryman, or something very like ihem, >an the 
cap of a saucepan, and who did not £iil to eidiibit them 
to the pU^matic Osmanli with appropnate expresnons ttf 

The pasha, enraged at this laiealsneiit, floon made mm 
sesidfince in hia dly too disagreeable to invile mB to «tay 
langer than necessary^ and accordingly we very soon a£ter 
departed, leaving the cropped Saddc to find his way 
back to Persia in. the best manner he waa able. It waa, 
however, known afterwards that he departed with hia «mi 
on his head; and that the bits of flesh exhibiti^ ^W^od^ 
Ud of the saucepan were slicea oi a ^^oxoi^ "^^^.^ ^^^ 
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whether the executioners of their master's commands 1 
that it was in nowise in his nature to he cruel^ or wh 
ihey were the culprit's personal friends^ it is certain 
he fared very tenderly for his roguery. 

After having traversed the long and tedious 
through Turkey, quarrelling at every post-house, 
increasing our stock of hatred for the sectaries of O 
we at length descried the cupolas and minarets of 
capital of the Blood-drinker *, the vast and magnif 
Constantinople. 

The ambassador was received with proper cerei 
and respect by the Turkish authorities, and a large I 
at Scutari f allotted to him and his suite* A mehma 
was also appointed, whose duty was to collect and 
tribute the daily allowance of provisions granted fo 
use of the embassy, according to the established usag 
the empire. The young infidel, who had accompanie 
and who now made himself tolerably well understoo 
our language, left us, and took up his quarters amon^ 
own people ; and shortly after preceded us to a city c 
Oiaour Ismir, or the Infidel Smyrna, in order to pn 
a ship to conduct us to England. 

The ambassador, soon after his arrival, visited the g 
vizier, and in succession most of the principal Tu: 
officers, many of whom took a great liking to him, 
seamed to take much pleasure in his conversation. I 
ever he might be pleased with this, still his native hi 
for the Turks never forsook him, and he never lot 
opportunity of expressing it, when he could do so 
propriety. One day, at a confidential interview wit] 
grand vizier, at which I was permitted to be present, 
minister, celebrated for being a pure and bigoted Mu 
man, talking of the power of tibe Franks in geners 
their institutions, and also of their obstinate adheren 
their own religious faith, exclaimed to the ambass 
'' Ah, my friend, when will the world be cleansed 
this most accursed race of unbelievers ? What is 
done?" 

• A title by which the sultan of Turkey is known in Persia. 

f Hie juburb of Constantinople on the Asiatic side of the Bospfaon 
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I tell joa what," answered the Mirza^ " Allah must 
do it ; for^ between you and I^ I do not think that yott 
ewer will." 

On another occasion^ when on a visit to the mufti^ that 
great chief of the law^ having sufficiently deplored the 
ambassador's evil destiny^ which led him to quit the land 
of the true faith^ in order to inhabit the regions of infidelity^ 
said^ " Great will be the mass of impurity with which yon 
will be overwhelmed before you return. How shall you 
ever cleanse yourself therefrom ?'* 

'^InshaUah! please Heaven^" answered my chiefs '^by 
not returning through Constantinople.'* 

The ambassador was once invited to an assembly of free 
livers^ where wine was introduced^ accompanied by sing- 
ing and music. This brought on a discussion upon the 
respective merits of Turkish and Persian music^ when a 
young e£fendi^ who showed great pretensions to wit^ said^ 
loud enough for us to hear^ *' As feft the effect which their 
music produces^ we know that when a Persian sings we 
always expect that it will rain." 

'''And we in Persia have always remarked^" exclaimed 
the ambassador^ '^ that when a Turk sings he sets all the 
asses braying in response.'* 



CHAPTER VIII. 

mBZA riAOUZ RECZIVBS A PRESENT OF A CIRCASSIAN SLAVE. «- 
THE BISTORT OF HER CAFTIVITT IS DESCRIBED. 

A FEW days before our departure^ the ambassador sent 
presents to the principal Turkish officers^ and received 
others in return. He had formed a great intimacy with 
one of the secretaries of state^ a jovial spirit^ who was 
addicted to pleasure^ and particularly fond of Persian 
poetry and literature. To him he presented \a& ^-"^tgl 
favourite riding-horse^ accompanied \>7 «i>aeKa!Qi\iy^»^^ ^ 
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Hafiz* ; and as he was aniuous that they should he well 
Tceeived, he requested me to present them myself^ with the 
proper compliments. Yarak £ffendi; for that was his 
name^ exfHresaed hhnielf greatly pleased at this marie of 
his friend's attention, asid jHrofessed himself at a loss what 
t» offer in return. He consulted me for a long while upon 
what I thought would he most agreeaUe to him. Of 
shawls he knew he had abundance. Pefiases and furs he 
also knew were common in Persia. Stuffs and brocades 
were more beautifully mantifactured with us than in 
Turkey. £nglish goods he would not offer; we were 
going whence they came. Amber-headed pipes the Persians 
did not use ; and we neither prized their horse-furniture 
nor tiieir cirpets. What then was to be done? At 
length a thought struck him^ and he exclaimed, '' I have 
it! I have it! The ambassador^ I know him^ is an 
admirer of female beauty. He shall not go among the 
infidels to put his heard into their hands. He shall haTe 
my new Circassian slave ; she is beautiful as the moon ; 
and it is scarcely an hour since she has made the profes- 
sion of the true faith. I bought her out of the ship she 
came in but yesterday from that arch man. stealer^ Khersis 
Oglu^ and he assures me that she is of Circassian blood, 
and a princess ; but I suppose the kafir lies." Then 
addressing himself particularly to me, he said, '^ May I 
venture to send her to your aga ? " 

I professed ignorance of his tastes, and said that I 
would soon inform him of the ambassador's wishes on that 
head, not doubting^ that if there was a possibility oi 
taking such an addition to his suite with him, that he 
would not hesitate in so doing. 

Accordingly I returned to Mirza Firouz^ who received 
the effendi*s proposal at first with ecstasy ; then with 
hesitation ; and at lengthy by way of not doing an uncivil 
act^ he let him know that he could not have hit upon a 
present that would be more agreeable to him. 

At the close of day she arrived^ veiled from head to 
foot, mounted on a horse^ and escorted by the effendi's 

* The mott etteemed tf the Flenian poetf. 



Uadc man idsve^ wha received a handsome preieitt in 
money for his trouble. She was innnediatelj condHctdl 
krto the ambassador 8 home^ who had ordered a siutaiblr 
fkbuse fitnr her reception ; and when he went to visit her^ 
we odiected oorsdves into a hody^ and freely discussed the 
pfobftble consequences of this proceeding. 

" He will eat a good allowance of his wife's slipper*/' 
esektimed Ismael Beg^ the nazir^ " if once he gets withis 
leach of it^ should she become acquainted with what he 
has done." 

^^Ah!" said Tald^ the ferash^ who seemed to know 
mueh of the interior of his household^ '* the kha^um is at 
a fpreaat distance now ; and until that time comes the world 
may have turned upside down." 

" Were die a GecMrgian," remarked Seid, " there would 
be no harm done^ for they are tractable ; but being a Cir* 
caasian^ 'tis time to put our trust in God. They are a bed 






Georgian or Circassian^ Lesgui or Abkhasians/' said 
the master of the ceremonies^ *' they are all children of the 
devU together. I hope the arrival of this stranger among 
OS may not bring ast^ upon our heads in a foreign land." 

'* I tell you what," said I, ** whatever we may think (m 
this occaaon is all very w^, provided we recollect that 
she is the elchi's property ; and although she is one woman 
among so many men, yet, mind ye! he alone is her 
master." 

"Yes, O yesl" they aU exclaimed; ''whose dogs axe 
we, that we should think otherwise ? " 

The next morning the ambassador, of his own accord^ 
gave me the history of his slave, which he had got from 
her own mouth. It was briefly this, that she was the 
daughter of a Circassian chief, who lived near the banks of 
the Black Sea, of a character so lawless and depraved, that 
even among his own countrymen he was called Shaitaim 
hacheh, or Child of Satan. His cruelties and drunkenness 
would have been of little consequ^ice had they been merely 



* The shoe is a great instrument of iwgression in Pecalvi*, u tclmKsrm^' ^_ 
wr rtave with her shoe; a wife her huib&Tvd*, axiA 'NiYvwi «k wBrrwoXXsk^s^ 
pertinent be receifeB blows on the mouth viVUi the vhott^bm^ 
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the eflfbct of sudden passion ; but gambling was the vice to 
which he sacrificed eyery other feeling ; and this led him 
to commit acts of unheard-of enormity. To one of these 
acts this poor slave had fallen a victim. He had gambled 
to such an excess with a neighbouring chieftain^ a man of 
greater power than himself^ that he was totally ruined ; 
and^ determining to make one desperate efibrt to retrieve 
his losses, he resolved upon selling all his family as slaves 
to the Turkish merchants who made that traffic. He 
accordingly struck a bargain with one of the most enter- 
prudng of that profession; and on a certain day it was 
agreed that he would furnish a fixed quantity of slaves^ 
both male and female^ who should be embarked in the 
vessel waiting ofi* the coast for that purpose. When he 
had been apprised of the arrival of the ship^ upon pretext 
of giving an entertainment to his family^ he collected the 
different individuals composing it under his roof, and in. 
vited them to join him in emptying certain skins of wine 
which had been provided for the occasion. When he saw 
that the men were sufficiently intoxicated for his purpose^ 
at a signal given his house was surrounded by a host of 
armed Turks^ the crew of the slave-ship^ and they imme- 
diately made prisoners of all the company^ carrying away 
the drunkards like logs, and forcing ofi* the women. Be- 
sides herself, who was his daughter, he had sold his wife 
and two of her brothers, with one of his own, his father 
and mother, two women servants, two aunts, and an imcle ; 
and, by way of completing the dozen, be stole a priest who 
was riding quietly by at the time, and added him to the 
party. As soon as they were embarked, the vessel set all 
siul, and not many days after they reached Constantinople, 
when she was immediately bought up by the secretary of 
ftate. 

The ambassador said that her Circassian name was 
Mariam, but that he intended to call her IH(ferib, or the 
Heart-enslaver, owing to the great fascination of her man- 
ner. He described her as being low in stature, and of a 
lound and melon-formed person, but possessing eyes of 
foiprising dze and fire^ and a complexion as verdant * as 
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even, the most celebrated beauties, of Irftn. He seemed 
quite elated with his acquisition^ and expressed his inten. 
tion to have her instructed in all the arts and accomplish- 
ments which the Europeans are capable of teaching. She 
"viras to become mistress of embroidery^ of tailorings of 
making stockings^ and twisting ringlets. She was to leaiii 
to sing^ dance^ and play musical instruments. In shorty 
he intended to make her so accomplished a skve^ that> in 
case some conciliatory present were ever necessary to the 
shahj he might have her ready at hand to secure his peace. 
At present he described her as totally ignorant She 
could give no account of her religion ; she could neither 
read nor write; and her whole morality seemed that of 
revenging a family quarrel^ and showing hospitality to the 
stranger. She was perfectly agreeable to become a follower 
of the blessed Mahomed^ and pronounced the profession of 
the true faith without a moment's hesitation. '' What 
she may prove to be in character^" said the ambassador^ 
' Allah only knows ; that will entirely depend upon my 
good or ill luck^ and upon the position of the planets at the 
time of her entering my house.'' 



CHAPTER IX. 

SBX XMBASST LEAVX CONSTANTXNOPLS, RBACH SSCTRKA, AND KM • 

BARK ON BOARD AN ENGLISH SHIP. THEIR RXCEFTION ON 

BOARD IS DESCRIBED. 

The ambassador having received intelligence from 
'^ Giaour Ismir • " that a ship was in readiness to receive 
him and his suite^ in order to convey him to London (for 
so is the foot of the English throne called)^ we proceeded 
on ouc journey in the same manner as we had travelled 

• The t>i/Wtf/ Smyrna ; so this city is caU«d Vft tvoVLfirj^o^ti^Xft^^^^V 
quaatity of Eurcspeani wbo reside there. 
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from Penia^ with this difibrenee, ihst DUferfb, the CircM* 
nsn, who now had been put under the special charge of 
the two black daves^ Mahboob and Seid, was mounted 
upon a mule^ closely veiled from head to foot. HaTin§^ 
passed the two large cities of Brousa and Manesia^ travers- 
ing a country which produces every thing that can 
contribute to the happiness and well-being of man^ we at 
length reached the city of our destination^ situated on the 
borders of a magnificent bay^ and called Infidel because it 
harbours many European merchants^ many Greeks, and 
many Armenians^ who drink wine openly, and whose hogs 
are allowed to walk about the streets. Upon entering it 
we blew over our shoulders to keep the impurity of its 
inhabitants from us, and then took op our quarters in a 
house which the Turkish government had been enjoined to 
prepare for the ambassador's reception. 

We had been greeted a parasang before our entry into 
the city by the young Inglis, who, in quality of mehman- 
dar, had proceeded from Constantinople to prepare our 
way ; and he informed the ambassador that two ships were 
in readiness, the one, as he described it, a large ship be« 
longing to Ihe shah of his country, destined for the use of 
the embassy; and another hired from a merchant, for the 
purpose of conveying the horses. He assured us that 
every thing was ready for our reception, that all the pro- 
visions were on board, sheep for our kahobs, goats for our 
milk, fowls, geese, ducks, and turkeys, and "plenty of 
water. There was only one thing which he wished to 
ascertain, namely, whether the ambassador liked to sleep 
in a bed which, by his description, was made to more 
backwards and forwards^ or one which remained stationary. 

Ignorant as we were of the nature of a ship, and of 
every circumstance attending a sea life^ we became much 
puzzled at his questions. In the first place, that a shi^ 
should^ froni his description, be a farm* yard, containing aU 
the animals he had enumerated^ surprised us not a little ; 
but why a bed should be made to move about was ex* 
tremely puzzling ; and why it should even be a question^ 
whether a man should lie quiet, qn- be tossed backwards 
and forwards, was stiU to be exj^aihed ; and therefore iht 
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aoibiiiBdor madj left tiie matter at rest for the preRnt, 
until we should be better able to judge for ounelTes. 

Th2% and Ttrious odier dreumstances^ gave ns greet 
lactter for disciission^ and increased <mr iinpatienee to tee 
the Frank ship^ and ail the wonders whieh we aatidpaled 
that it would contain. The mehmandar was not aware of 
the circumstance whidi had added the Circassian to o«r 
party^ and^ as he was acquainted with our customs^ which 
reqidred the seclusion of women from die gaze of men^ he 
hastened on board to make the necessary arraagemeBts^ tad. 
left us to prepare our baggage for immediate departure. 

The ambassador was yery anxious not to leave the shove 
aad set foot on board excepting at a fortunate hour ; and 
he consulted thereupon his master of ceremonies^ Mohamcd 
Beg, who had a good knowledge of astrology, having 
studied for some time under the cdebrated Mirza Cosnm 
of Ispahan. He did not discover any fortunate eonjmic* 
tion of the planets for a wedc to come; and we weie 
making up our minds to remain quietly smoking the pipe 
of patience, when, the second morning after our arrival el 
Smyrna, our bi^gage having been embarked the day before, 
the mehmandar, attended by the captain of the ship, came 
to announce that all was ready, that die wind was fair, and 
that we must embark. This had not met the ambassador's 
calculation, and he positively said that he would not stir. 
The want of a good moment, said he, was not to be disre- 
garded ; and whatever any body else might think, he for 
his part valued his life and the beard upon his chin too 
nmeh, to commence such a hazardous undertaking as that 
of embarking upon a ship commanded by infidels, to go to 
infidels' countries, without having the full sanction of his 
own astrologers. He was strengthened in his resolution 
by Mohamed Beg, who, strong in his science, and obstinate 
in his converse with the heavens, declared that to go, 
merely at the invitation of an infidel, who, because the 
fdnd Uew fair, thought that no other requidte was want- 
ing to a prosperous voyage, v/culd be downright madness ; 
and accordingly they both resolved that nothing should 
make them stir. In vain, both mehmandar axkiii ^k^Xskodl 
fltid that the most fortunate momciQt «atc\'^ ^«& ^(2daX Vttss^ 
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the wind was fair; and that^ if they pennitted it to shifty 
they might not be able to sail for many a week ; nothing 
could avails and they were about to walk away in despair^ 
when^ as the best of all good luck would haye it^ the 
ambassador sneezed twice. Every one having compli- 
mented him^ he said^ ^' This is a good omen ; if the stars 
were now but propitious^ what an excellent moment for 
departure !'' 

At, that very instant Mohamed B^ also, sneezed twice ! 
We were all in ecstasy. '' Praise be to God^ and thanks 
to Allah !" came from every lip^ and there was not a dis- 
senting voice ; the omen was too strongly pronounced^ that 
farther objections should be made^ and the ambassador 
immediately announced his readiness to proceed. 

We then without delay^ putting our right legs foremost 
on crossing the threshold of the house^ proceeded in a body 
to the beach^ where boats had been provided to take us on 
board. There seemed to be considerable ceremony among 
the Franks on this occasion. The ambassador and I^ and 
one of his slaves bearing his shoes^ were placed in the 
largest boat with the mehmandar and the captain ; whilst 
another conveyed the rest of the suite and the Circassian. 
The head of the stable^ with his grooms and stable-boys^ 
were embarked on board the horse ship. 

We had reached the frigate all but about one maidan, 
when, wonderful to behold^ at the sound of a shrill whistle, 
out jumped hundreds of what we took to be ropedancers; 
for none but the celebrated Kheez-Ali of Shiraz, inimitable 
throughout Asia for his feats on the tight rope^ could have 
done what they did. They appeared to balance themselves ^ 
in rows upon ropes scarcely perceptible to the eye^ ascend^ / 
ing higher and higher in graduated lines, until on the verf 
tip-top of the mast stood, what we imagined to be either ^ 
gin or a dwe, for nothing mortal surely ever attempted 
such a feat. We had no sooner reached the deck whithsf 
we had all been whisked up (the blessed Ali best knoif 
how), than instantly such discharges of cannon took placr 
tbst with excess of amazement our livers turned into vraJbl 
and our brains were dried up. I 

^^la the name of AUah!" exdaixned tl^Le <SL<i^> ^' ^ 
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does ibis mean? Is this hell? or is it meant for heaven? 
What news are arrived?" All this he was exclainung; 
whilst the captain, standing before him^ made low bowi^ 
and seemed to daim his admiration. And it was only 
when the firing had ceased^ and that our ears had some- 
what recovered the shocks they had received^ that the 
mehmandar stepped up and said^ this was done in honour 
of his excellency^ and was the acknowledged mode in 
£ngland of treating persons of distinction. " May your 
shadow never he less/' rejoined the ambassador. '^ I am 
very sensible of the honour," at the same time thrusting 
his fingers into his ears, " and I assure you that this 
mark of distinction will leave a lasting impression upon me. 
But what is the use of discharging so many cannon, and 
wasting so much piedous gunpowder? You have fired 
away more powder than our shah did in the celebrated 
siege of Tus, when, with three balls and one cannon, he 
discomfited a host of Yuzbegs, and kept the whole of dieir 
kingdom in fear of his power for ever after. But how 
many cannon have you on board, in the name of the 
Prophet ? " said he. The mehmandar answered, ^^ Forty* 
four." 

'^ Do you mean actually forty-four ? " said his excellency, 
*^ or do you mention that number as indenfiite, signifying 
a great many, as we say chehd minar, forty pillars, when 
we talk of the ruins of Persepolis; or the ch^iei ten, or 
forty bodies, when we would describe the many saints 
buried in the mausoleum near Shiraz ?" 

'' I mean actually forty-four," said the mehmandar, 
appealing to the captain of the ship, who was standing 
near. '^ But that is a mere trifle," added he. *' Our king 
has many ships that carry three times this number, and at 
least fifty bearing the same number; and when all the 
guns which are carried about from one end of the world to 
the other are enumerated, you must cease counting by 
hundreds, but take to thousands." 

*' There is but one God!" exdaimed the anvVnaas^Assst^ 
putting his Snger in his mouth at t^e «»&& ^\ci^) ^'^^ 
^epfy cogitatmg. «' You see what 1 aaaii^a^iox^ V% >s»Ri* 
tarawg towards me and others of t\ie «va\e ^Vo'vct^ ^«- 
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tlia«d round bin; ''I told yoaonee before^ that Ae Sngtnli 
^.itp their cannon all ready made in the mine^ and tins 
proiFes it CentHriesy with all die blackflnndis ei Iran at 
Uroric from morning to nighty wonld never malce ao many 

gllBB.' 

*^ Yes, yes," was answered by ns. *' We bdieve it afl," 
aaid one. ** These Franks are devib^ net men/' said 
another. ^ Wonderftd tilings (diall we have to say whes 
we return to Persia/' said a third. Then all at onee^ as 
if by magic^ we saw immense sails loosened hmn places 
where the eye before saw nothing but wood and rope; and 
eve a moUah could have counted his beads and said an 
hundred ^^ God forgive me's/' we began to move at a 
iiq»id rate through the water, and an univeisdl commotian 
among the houses, ships, trees, and mountains whidi ni^ 
xtwmded us appeared to have taken place, and we wcr 
given to the mercy of tiie waves. 

" We are gone and doubly gone, now," aaid the ambas- 
aador; '^ we are in the hands of AUah!" 

'' God be whh us! oh, Mahomed! (di, AM!" enOaimed 
L <* Ali send us aH aafe back!" groaned the master of tiie 
ceremonies. 

^ Ameen! ameenr edioed the wmahider of the anita» 
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When we had exhausted our £zBt astonishment on the 

deck, we descended into a room ornamented with looking- 

#2tMifif, MDd fitted jap with various oonveniencies suited to 

ibe hmlnta and euatoma o£ fiuxo^peana. AJcA \x«t« ^tt 

fSfistiaD of the htd, which had before laeen \>itti^\vffi^\ks. 



-WAS made dear ta onr undasteBdingi; fori waaaaortof 
hammoc^^ and reienMed tfaoae used by the AnaBuana at 
JaHa, witere oae aid of it la fHtened to a beam^ wkilat 
the eiha is fixed to tbe wall^ and tkas awiiigs backwards 
and jforwards. The smbaaaador choae to sie^ in one of 
these. I extended my ai^tiess on the giouod in an ottter 
room> ttid the senranlia spread their carpete between tibe 
Ignns^ hanging np tiieir mnskels, swords^ and pistols open 
pegs^ as they were wont to do in caravanaerata and paafe- 
henses^ when traveling on &y graund. 

We passed the first night; in a manner nottafaedeierihtd. 
To say that our heads w;ent ronnd^ that our atomaehs wcie 
thrown at varianoe with cnx Mvera, and oar liTera woe 
made to contend with omr heart^stringa, wenid only expraas 
half onr miseries. The tossing to and fro^ the extraiNsdi- 
nary noiees^ the newness of die smdls, die atrange jaxgon 
iHdch struck our ears^ in diort^ the noiFidty of die scene 
altogedier^ kept oar astonished senaea in one conatant 
stretchy uid caused us to make varioua odgmal refleedona. 
If ohuned Beg, die master of the cefemoniesy who nefor 
£fdkd to say his five prayers per day^ he he wheie lie 
might, having spread hia carpet on the dedc, was abont 
making his adoration on seven mfndwrs*, when the shi^ 
gave a toss which threw Inm upon hia noae. Thk aet 
those of the Franks who were looking at a aig^ so new an 
board dieir ship a-langhing^ and threw us all into a nidai»- 
choly fit of musii^ bewailing onr haad fiite to be thna eaat 
amcrngst people who modced our rdigian, and who lookad 
upon our Proj^iet and his feyowera in no better lig^ than 
aa swine in their sheds. However^ a repeddon of " GM 
is great !" and '< God is merciful !" made us recollect in 
whose hands we were^ «id that, if it waa our lot to be pol- 
luted^ desdny had all the blame. 

Awaking the first momiog afiber our endiariEation^ a aiglil 
totally new pcesented itsdf. Life and the world aaoned 
to have departed from us, and we now oaly saw die o«U 
things. Where was Tehran ? Where the iiyiin ill— 
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of our shah? his gilded palaces^ his iron-dad wanriora^ and 
bis brilliant courtiers? M^ere was Ii^pahan ? IVbere the 
lofty Demawend ? M^ere the plains of Sultanieh^ and the 
wilds of Mazanderan ? The capital^ and even the whde 
dominion of the Blood-drinker^ had passed from us^ and 
here we were, a speck in the ocean^ seen only by the clouds^ 
passing the shadows of lands painted at immeasurable 
distances from us, and in the hands of infidels^ who were 
carrying us God knows whither; with whom we could 
hold no converse ; who could ndther tell us why they went 
one way instead of the other; why they chose to make a 
path in the sea^ when there was none ; and for what good 
reason the ship went straight forwards^ when there was 
nothing to hinder it going backwards. Who amongst us 
knew where £ngland was? Not a soul. All that we 
saw of sea and sky might be the country of the infidels^ 
for aught we knew ; and that might perhaps be our ulti- 
mate destination^ for these objects seemed as likely to 
belong to them as to any one else. But what could be the 
use of such a country to any one^ seeing that all its inha- 
bitants must be enclosed in boxes^ like the one in which 
we were ; and that^ running away from each other at their 
pleasure^ no government could exists no shah could control 
them^ no one could levy fines upon them ? In shorty the 
more we argued among ourselves upon our situation, the 
more we became perplexed; nor did die explanations which 
we received from the mehmandar much clear up our dif. 
Acuities, for he talked to us of things so foreign to our 
understandings^ that we were for the present obliged to 
drop die anchor of our curiosity in the harbour of expect- 
ation. 

As long as we were near the land^ we understood how 
sailors might track their way ; but when once fairly out of 
sight of every thing, save heaven and water, what was 
diere to guide them ? However, we began to acquire some 
intelligence on this head ; for, upon the day when we first 
lost sight of land, we discovered that the ship was filled 
with astrologers* At about noon many of those whom we 
Itsd looked upon as mere idle yo\mg Kvea, v^^%x^ ^\l*^ 
deck with astrolabes in Utrnx YiaudE, wadi feM \a o\»^srrs»% 
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ibe son. Even boys handled this instrument of wisdom ; 
ind^ scoording to the answer which they gaye to our 
questions^ it seems that they were perfectly satisfied that 
we were going rights and that the heayens were propitious 
to our undertaking. Mohamed Beg, not to appear deficient 
in knowledge, also produced his astrolabe, but could not 
make any of the observations which he was wont to do at 
Ispahan, when he studied under the celebrated Mirza 
Cossim, because he declared that we had changed our stars^ 
and that those he now saw were difierent from those of his 
own country. However, the science which the Franks 
possessed, *we presumed, was difierent from ours; and 
they endeavoured to show us the difference between astro>^ 
nomy and astrology. Although we evidently drew our 
conclusions from the same sources, yet our objects were 
not the same ; for the ambassador, not feeling well, and 
desirous to take medicine, sent to one of these star-gazers, 
through the mehmandar, to enquire whether the heavenly 
bodies were propitious to such an event ; and he received 
for answer, that their science only extended to settling the 
latitude and longitude of the ship, and that they had not 
yet learned to dedde what might be the best moment for 
medicating his excellency's inside. This gave a sort of 
nqperiority in our eyes to Mohamed Beg, who, in this in- 

. stance, very valiantly decided, by some method of caL. 
-eolation peculiarly his own, that bleeding and purging 
mig^t at present be used widi great safety. 

But still we could not overcome our astonishment at 
seeing astrology practised by a parcel of beardless boys. 
What in our country was the avocation of experienced 
men, who had passed their lives in jvatching the stars, and 
settling proper hours for each action of the life of man, here 
was undertaken by mere children. I was assured that any 
one of the observes with the astrolabe could inform me 
within a mile of the exact spot we stood upon the earthy 
and, to prove that, it would only be necessary to watch the 
time when we should see land, which it was expected to 
take place that very evening at sunset. ik& ^^ \Ai^ \^<sm 
teen at sea, more than a week, vre Vm^e^ \x> ^<:fi£t\»2& 

whether eountriea besides Turkey and "P^^va ^\a. «A\»35a:i 
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exist; and^ therefbre^ strained all our ^es^ iit compairf 
with the English astrologers^ to discover die land. At 
lengthy just as the sun had taken its plunge into die fbr* 
thamost comer of the deep^ a streak was descried in the 
horizon, which every one affirmed was land, and I was 
called upon to acknowledge the accuracy of tlie astrolc^ers; 
Mohamed Beg, who, in his own estimation, looked upon 
himself quite as great a person as Abu Mazer*, the father 
of conversation himself, doubted, and assured those "who 
would listen to him, that his science was preferable to that 
of our navigators, inasmuch as he could guard against 
things unseen ; whereas the English only foretold the ap. 
pearance of things visible. And, on this occasion, I well 
recollect that Mohamed Beg had a memorable argument 
ynih the mdimandar, who, endeavouring to make us com* 
prebend the object of the observations made daily at noon^ 
asserted that die earth upon which we stood went round 
die sun ; whereas it is a well-known fact, approved by all 
the learned in Persia since die days of Jiemdieed, that die 
sun has no other business than to revolve round us. I 
cannot wdl record all diat was said on bodi 8ddes> but tfaifr 
I remember, that Mohamed Beg, being disturbed by die** 
newness of the mehmandar's observadons, finished die dis^ 
course by saying, diat if he were in Persia, on his own 
territory, he would soon^ find unansweral^e reason* why 
what he advanced was true. 

*" Aba Maser, which, lei iJ ered in Arabic, meanrthe fltther of comrenattoiv 
WW « oelebrated jitroDomer and astrologer, known in Suiofe aa AWnimaanr 
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CHAPTER XL 



THKY ABRIVK AT MALTA. — ARE INDIGNANT AT THE RESTRICTIONS 
OF QUARANTINE, AND BOLD COMMUNICATION WITH THE SNOLI8H 
QCfVWKMO^ 

This next morning we found ourselves close to the shores 
of an island called Malta^ which the mehmandar informed 
us had formerly helonged to a hand of fighting dervishes^ 
whose only husiness was to take unnatural oaths^ and fight 
against the children of the true faith. But it seems that 
dieir destinies were of no avail, when opposed to those of 
Mahomed the hiessed, since they no longer exists whereas 
Islam flourishes. One of their principal laws was^ that 
they could not marry. Then how could they continue to 
exist? *Tis evident their lawgiver was duller than the 
father of stupidity.* Had they heen allowed even half 
the numher of wives which the Prophet allows his fol- 
lowers^ perhaps^ they still might have flourished. 

The avidity with which we eyed the shore, as we sailed 
into the harhour, may he hetter conceived than described. 
We saw new men^ new women, new buildings ; we heard 
a new language^ and new sounds. If all the caravans that 
traverse Persia and Arabia were collected together, the 
united din of their bells could not be greater than the 
eternal jingle of those which issued from numerous minarets 
that were seen to rise, in various odd and fantastic shapes, 
throughout the town. Ismael Beg, the nazir, well re. 
marked, that it was evident, from this circumstance alone^ 
we had got into a Christian country ; for here they might 
ring their bells and welcome, whereas no dog of thexsi 
would presameso to do in our cities, m\\iwx\.V«srvB%^^»^ 
parcbased Ute permission. And lie ^Me^, «vx!^ «b ^j^v^sKiaS^ 

♦ Jdu JahOt the father of stupidity, so tiie Kt«Wv%»* wiJ^.^^ 

B ^ 
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of bells as we now heard ringing would make a handsome 
revenue for any one of the shah's sons. 

Our first impulse^ as soon as the ship was at anchor^ 
was to endeavour to rush on shore ; hut what was our sur- 
prise and indignation when we were informed that imme. 
diate access was not permitted; that forty days at least 
must pass over our heads before we could be pronounced 
dean? As soon as we heard this^ our rage knew no 
bounds^ and we proceeded at once to the presence of the 
ambassador to vent it. 

'^ In the name of AUah^" said I^ speaking for the rest^ 
" are we come all this way that we should be called un- 
clean ? We are Mussulmans. To this day we have heard 
of nothing unclean^ except it be these dogs of Christians* 
We can only be undean from the pollution which we have 
acquired by living with them. In the name of the Pro- 
phet^ we desire to return to Persia. If you are not per- 
mitted to land here, much less will they permit you to 
land in England^ which is their principal country^ upon 
which the foot of their throne rests." 

" You do not speak amiss^ Hajji Baba^" said the am- 
bassador to me in a quiet manner^ unusual to himself. 

" 1 also am in a state of amazement^ but the business 
of the shah must be done : to eat dirt in his service is now 
to be our daily occupation^ and eat it we must^ and say^ 
thanks be to Allah ! The mehmandar has en4eavoured to 
make me comprehend the reason of this regulation. He 
says it is a precaution to guard against the plague ; and is 
not deviated from throughout the whole of the kingdoms 
of Frangistan^ even in favour of kings; that any one at- 
tempting to escape is shot like a wild beast ; and that this 
would be the ceremony either of us would imdergo should 
we resist. Such being the case^ what is to be done but to 
sit down in patience? These people have no belief in 
takdeer^ predestination. They do not like to die^ if they 
can avoid it; and^ to say the truths I think they are right. 

'^ But we have no plague/' exclaimed Taki, the ferash* 
" We are men of Iran^ where the plague never comes. 
Let them look upon the TurkS) axid\«dcome» «jEk\m5^vix\ 
but we are Persians." 
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Mohamed Beg made some .wise observations upon the 
unerring decrees of fate^ and quoted the Koran with great 
effect ; and at the same time he added^ if it was not our 
destiny to set foot on shore at Malta^ nothing more need 
be said^ and we must be content to take events as they 
chose to come. 

This allayed our impatience^ which was much appeased 
when we found that we were to proceed on our voyage on 
the following day in a much larger ship, which was pointed 
out to us, and which, indeed, looked like a floating castle* 
Our eyes were much struck at all we saw, and the power 
of the ship in which we now were sank in our estimation 
when in every creek and comer we discovered cannons 
upon cannons, in such vast numbers, that if we were to 
give a true accoimt of them in Persia, nobody would believe 
us. We now began to find, for the first time, how it hap- 
pened that the English had got possession of India, and 
resolved in our minds that all the stories which we had 
heard about their being governed by old women must be 
nonsense. With such cannons, and such ships to carry 
them about, who would not conquer the world ? 

Our ship soon held much communication with the shore, 
and we were informed that the ambassador's arrival had 
produced a strange commotion, which very soon proved 
itself by the quantities of boats which surrounded us. It 
was reported, among other things, that the ship carrying 
the horses was loaded with the ambassador's wives, and, 
consequently, attracted as much of the pubUc attention as 
purs. The Circassian slave in the mean time had not 
stirred from the comer in which she had been placed from 
the moment of our getting on board ; and so littie did she . 
know of what was doing, that long after our arrival at 
Malta she enquired, '* What may the news be ? " 

Before we were transferred from the small ship into the 
larger one, the ambassador received a visit from the go- 
vernor of the city, who, as he came alongside, pointed to a 
yellow flag floating en the top of our mast as an excuse 
for not coming on board, and whicla. "w^ ioNCcA ni^a '^^ «^'. 

nal of uncieanness. Throug'h the Viv\crgt^\aJass«L ^*^ "^sia. 

mebmandar he apologised for not Yka.Nva!g> \«ssiv ^^i^ ^ "^^ 

K 3 
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teive the ambassador on shiMre, to treat him in a naaner 
ntitable to his rank ; but he again assured iia that negii^ 
Ifttions concerning quarantine were so stzriet, that evtm «ji 
•Bgel would not be admitted as pure if eoming from Tiir«> 
key. He then stated that he had seceivied recent inteUi- 
gence from his government^ who had apprised him of ^ 
possibility of the ambassador touching at Malta <m bis way 
to England^ and he had been enjoined to do every thing ib 
hifl powoT to forward his voyage, sinee the whole countiy 
of England, from the king to the peasant, weare anxious to 
tee him and do him honour. He then finished his ^eei^ 
by making many special enquiries concerning the health €i 
file diah and the political state of Perna. 

Upon this, Mirza Firouz, thinking it necessary to retUTB 
80 flattering a speech, and also to place the prosperity of 
his country in the best possible light, assmred the governor 
ihat when last we had heard from the shah he was enjoy* 
ing the greatest sanity of brain, and was even rejoicing in 
his palace at Sultanieb, at the arrival of twenty mu}e-loadi 
of rebels* heads, which had just been sent him from the 
disaffected provinces of Khorassan and Mazanderan^ which 
had been perfectly devastated by his victorious troops; 
thanks to die efforts of his majesty's twoaity-fifth son. He 
hoped that this news would gladden the governor's hearti 
and spread universal satisfaction throughout England when 
known there. 

The governor said that this was unheard-of prosperity, 
and, as weU as we could understand our inter^eter, made 
suitable compliments o& the occasion. He then thought it 
necessary to give us some intelligence in return, vrhi^ 
whatever he might think of it, did not sound to our ears by 
any means favourable. From what we could gather, a civil 
war was raging in England, for in great exultation he sn^ 
waxed us that the viziers of the shah of England, who, as in 
Turkey, it seems command his armies, had gained a signal 
victory over a rebel people called " Opposition." 

The mehmandar entered into long explanations upon thiji 
jnl^ect, which we. could in no wise understand; and how* 
ever he Mnd the governor migbit seetn \a Vm:S\s. w^wv '^tsa 
iw£^s govenimem as more firmly &xfidL\>^ \)ta'& ^n^^x., %d^ 
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we doubted whether there was wisdom in proceeding on an 
embassy to a country full of internal broils^ and which^ as 
experience had taught us in Persia^ could never be com. 
pletely settled until one ^ah remained its undisputed master. 
It was evident that the rebels were still strongs since, by 
the goirernor's own account, although daily defeated^ yet 
tliey were not dispersed. ^' Ah ! " said Mohamed Beg^ *^ the 
Franks may talk of their management in matters of govern- 
ment ; but here is evidently a great want of some Eastern 
wisdom ; a little of the iutiai dawlet, or state coUyrium*, 
is necessary for &em^ and^ by the blessing of Allah, you," 
turning towards Mirza Firooz, ^' you are the man to teach 
ihem how to apply it." 

At this the ambassador looked pleased, and hearing vm 
£1 exclaim BarikaUah, he curled up his whiskers and said, 
** that the ontset of our voyage, 'tis true, had been disastrous, 
for so we must think when a true believer is counted un- 
clean by an infidel ; but we kad now proceeded too far to 
^link of returning; and although things had looked ill, 
yet he hoped that all would prove favourable at last.*' There- 
fore, as soon as the governor had taken his leave, we per- 
mitted ourselves to be conducted to our new ship. We 
parted with regret from our fiiends on board the smaller 
vessel^ who appeared very anxious to have proceeded with 
US to England ; but when we had been safdy placed upon 
the deck of the large ship, we felt nothing but delight and 
amazement. 

* GoUjriuin, tiie powder of antimony^ is constantly applied ty Eastern people 
to staengthen the eyesight, and, as a remedy for national affk rs, is frequently 
•anuuHcaUy reoommendea to those whose omduct is open to : eproadi. 
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CHAPTER XII, 

VAJJI BABA DXSCRIBES A LARGE ENGLISH 8HIF. — OF THE XHDI* 
TIDUAL8 WHOM HE MEETS ON BOARD, AND HIS DIFFICULTIIf 
▲T ADOFTINO EUROPEAN MANNERS. 

The ambassador was received with great ceremony on 
board by the captain^ an old man^ who^ as we conceived, 
out of compliment to us, had sprinkled his head with a 
white dust, so nicely applied that it did not shake from him. 
What other motive could he have had for so doing, except, 
ing to evince his humility ? He stood with his hat o$ 
evidently to exhibit his dust, making many fine speeches; 
and then, to show that he did not restrict himself to words 
only, ordered an immense discharge of his cannon. He then 
paraded us about the ship, where we found every thing that 
the heart of man could desire, excepting horses and a green 
field to gallop over. We here saw nearly three times more 
guns than in the last ship, and enough men to form the 
population of one of our towns. Women were there besides, 
but not in great numbers ; indeed, so few, we were told, 
that the arrangements preserved in our harems might here 
be reversed, and, if properly distributed, fifty men at least 
would become the slaves and form the household of one 
woman. As great plenty reigned within board as if we had 
the bazar of Ispahan at hand to supply us. We had fruits 
of all descriptions, as much milk and butter as if the tents 
of the Iliots were pitched close at hand ; and of wine and 
meat there was a store. 

Altogether, the scene that we here witnessed was one 

which struck us with more astonishment than any thing we 

had yet seen out of our own country. *' Ah," said we, ''if 

the shah had but one such ship in the Caspian, he would 

bum the fathers of the Russians!" '< Inshallah ! please 

God, " was repeated all round, and we Uved in the hope that, 

our ambassador once establiabed. in 'Exi^vckdi, \X. ^^^aWTtsj^ 

he dhEcult to learn how tobuilA. &\a^%; «mxv% ^CKu»x/d&ft 
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Turks^ a nation acknowledged by all mankind to be the 
asses of the human race, made them^ and recollecting that 
the Persians were endowed with more ingenuity and ability 
than all the rest of the world together. 

The captain then brought his naibs, or lieutenants and 
officers^ introducing them to the ambassador^ and among 
the number he specially presented a doctor^ who was en. 
joined to take care of our health. He moreover led a Frank 
priest before us^ who was the only living sign we had yet 
seen of rieligion amongst infidels^ for never had we seen one 
of them even stand still and pray. 

The priest was distinguished from the others by wearing 
black clothes. His chin and lip was just as closely shaved 
as the rest^ and he drank wine without scruple. The doc- 
tor^ too^ had no distinguishing marks of wisdom about him; 
but it was evident that he was a man of science^ for upon 
feeling my pulse and looking at my tongue^ he asked me if 
I did not feel an ache precisely on a spot on my head which 
he touched ; whether my eyes bid not bum^ and if my ap- 
petite was not gone; discoveries which Mirza Akhmak 
would not have made in a moon — no, not with all the 
talismans and astrologers of Persia to assist him. 

Having got acquainted with this company^ we descended 
into the apartments below^ which were much more spacious 
and numerous ^han those of the small ship we had left ; 
and here we found three individuals, two men and one 
woman^ evidently of a higher class than those who form 
the equipage of ships, and they were presented to the am- 
bassador in their turn. The lady, for she was doubtless a 
khanum, was surprisingly beautiful^ of a style of beauty 
totally different from that of our countrywomen, being 
fair as a young moon^ with hair like the gold wire that 
forms the head-dress of a bride in Persia. She did not at. 
tempt to hide her face when we and the other men entered, 
nor was there any veil at hand for her to do so had she 
wished it ; but she addressed the ambassador without em- 
barrassment or coyness, and at once^ as it was easy to ^r- 
ceive, enslaved his heart for evei. TYaow^^'bVDXfcT^^- 
ation of the mehmandar she enqoited. ^i\ct \5ci^ ^Vt^»s»*s^ 
and offered ber good offices to mike \iet %VW5 «^ Xsios^^ 
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agreeable ; but the ambassador assured her that she was 
nothing but a sLave, and that^ if she could only get a comer 
to sit in^ unseen by any one, she required no greater hap* 
piness. 

One of the men was a son of the road^ as the wandering 
Arabs, say^ a traveller. He was evidently a person of &L' 
perience^ for his hair was* white, which he might have kept 
from the gaze of the world had he always worn a turban or 
head*dresSf according to our £astern fashion. The account 
wbich he gave of himself was to ua incomprehensible ; for 
it seems he was travelling about the world at his own ex* 
pense for a Frank king, to collect birdsi, beasts, and fishes, 
which as fast as he caught he stuffed. The moment he 
.perceived us he eyed us from liead to foot, as if he were 
inspecting horses or camels ; and his curiosity was after- 
wards explained by the knowledge we acquired of his 
pursuits ; — it was evident that^ looking upon us as foreign 
animals, he longed to kill and to stuff us. The other was 
what the interpreter called a shahxadeh, or prince, a native 
of a large island near which we sailed, called Sicilia. His 
principality, it seems, consisted in a cargo of merchandise 
which he was carrying to England for sale, and his history 
put me in mind of what many of our Persian princes are 
likely to be at the death of cur shah, namely^ wanderers 
and adventurers over the face of the globe. He had little 
to denote high birth in his person, for he was^ even among 
the Franks, a man of dark and sinister aspect, adopting a 
m^ode of disposing his hands in an odd and unseemly man* 
ner in his lower dress, which might be royal for aught we 
knew^ but certainly neither graceful nor decent. He had 
M vizier in his suite, whom he hired perhaps to keep up his 
drooping spirits, who for the want of more serious employ- 
ment played from morning to night upon a sort of guitar. 

In this company we proceeded on our voyage. The ship 
was so large that it appeared to be divided into severu 
mahals, or parishes, and W3 were consequently not thrown 
so much together as in the vessel wliich had brought us 
£rojn Smyrna, I scarcely ever associated with the ambas- 
SBdor, except at meals (for he peimitled m^to ^%x. «xA \ft\fc 
seated before hhn), or when Ive vjaAkeCi \vv« ^!wi ^^Ot-, 
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iboBsiose I cannot keep any partioalar register of his ao 
tions ; but 1, anxious to put into practice tlie shah's in- 
fractions^ immediately began to study the English language, 
and to that effect made as many friends among the infidels 
as I could, in ord^ to learn from them the names of emery 
thing I saw. I found no one badcward in givii^ me inform- 
ation^ and ere long I hegan to make myself understood. 
The ambassador also was much helped in his study of it by 
eyery body on board ; and one of the lieutenants, in par- 
ticttlar, with whom he had formed an intimacy, made omt 
a vocabulary of the most necessary words for Ids use ; and 
thuBiOur time was well taken up. Besides, he received 
mudi of his instruction from the moon-faoed lady. She^ 
vonderful to say, was as learned as any scribe, for she 
OGodd read, and^ what is more extraordinary^ understood 
wliat she read.* She also wrote after the fashion of 
jBurope ; but whether she excelled in that accomphshment 
we coiddnot sufficiently judge^ for being critics in our mode 
of peomttiship only, we could not yet decide upon what 
jBii^t be good writing among the Franks. It was indeed 
ft rare and curioi» sight to see this fair creatare doing aU 
tlie offices' of a mollah, si^ierintending the ambassador's 
fingers as he attanpted to write^ and making him read the 
i^ly and crabbed letters common to the books of Europe. 
For my part, I never got over the habit of reading from 
zig^ to left ; for so perversely awkward are the Europeans 
Ibat every one of their bodes is written ham left to right, 
and the difficulty was daily renewed when I began to read; 
nDlil I found it necessary to stick a pin into my left hand 
aleev«, as a memorandum. Mohamed Beg, who pondered 
deeply upon this subject, after a due consideration of sudb 
eoDtiadictory habits^ came to a conclusion that all peopk 
mbo sit upon the ground^ such as Persians, Turks, and 
Asahs, must write from right to left; whereas all those 
who use taUes, such as Europeans^ must use the pen in 
the other direction. 

Ifball reserve myself to extend the xemarks which my 
mind has already suggested on the differe;Tkt.\vfi^t^ ^i^^S^oxAi^ 

* The Persians make a distinction between tboie'iiVio T««kdi vci<9k >aaL*»A.*»A» 
aad tbofe who read and do nol undecttMkA. 
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pean life^ as opposed to <mn, until I haye seen more of 
these extraordinaiy people ; but I cannot omit to mention 
that one of the greatest difficulties we at first had to con 
tend with was upon the score of eating. When it is ie» 
membered how simple are the manners of our hoard, where 
nothing is seen upon the doth^ save the food placed in 
Tarious-sized bowls and dishes^ and spoons of difierent de- 
nominations -for taking up the liquids^ no one will be as- 
tonished when I say that we were quite puzzled at what 
we saw upon an English table. It absolutely bristled with 
instruments of offence. We saw knives^ with long glitter- 
ing blades of all sizes and descriptions^ sufficient in number 
to have ornamented the girdles of the shah's household*, 
as wdl as a variety of iron dawst^ looking like instruments 
of torture for putting out eyes, or running into criminals' 
bodies. To these were added pincers, trowds, scoops, 
spoons of all shapes, and contrivances so numerous that it 
would take up a whole life to learn their use ; and for what 
purpose ? merdy to transfer the food from the dish to one's 
mouth. It is to be imagined that we were very awkward 
when we first adopted this new mode of eating, we who had 
been accustomed from our childhood simply to take every 
thing up in our fingers, and carry it with comfort and secu- 
rity to our mouths, without the dangerous intervention of 
sharp instruments. The ambassador, however, determined 
from the b^;inning to persevere ; and so did I, in order 
not to have the daily mortification of being laughed at by 
the infidels, which they always seemed very ready to do 
whenever they ^seemed any tbing in our habits of life that 
differed from theirs. Our first essays were rather disas- 
trous, for my chief, in widding his knife, had nearly cut 
off one of his fingers ; and I, forgetting Uie claw which I 
hdd in my hand, eating for a moment as usual with my 
fingers, almost put out my eye by running the horrid in« 
Btrument into my face. Then there were ceremonies with- 
out end of which we could not comprehend the necessity. 
It is proper etiquette that the food in the large dishes should 

* 7^ U almost an unirenal custom In Pex»\& to 'viett «.VxuLt« ot ^sii^jKet iBou&l 
ia the girdle. 
t The Pendan word for a fork Is ckongol, » <^ir 
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first make a deflation firom die straight fine to one's moadi, 
by resting on certain smaller {dates before each gnest. 
Then it is not lawful to drink from the jng or bottle at once^ 
bat the liquor must first be poured into subsidiary g^assei^ 
whilst each sort of mess has its impropriate ^oon. It is 
improper to eat batter with die spoon for soup^ or to swal- 
low the soup with a batter hdle. To take 19 a fowl iHiole 
in one's hand would be a mortal sin ; mudi more to offer a 
bit to one's nei^ibour, whidi with us is reckoned so hig^ 
an honour. In shorty to describe die novelties which came 
under our oonddention at every moment would require 
more patience than so unwordiy a senrant of the Prophet 
as I possess ; therefore I resolved to let my remarks on this 
sutgect remain for the present at the bottom of my memory^ 
in order to bring them forth^ InduMah, when fate should 
again restore us to our country and our homes. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THX XMBASST LKAVX MALTA, PASS GIBKALTAay AXD 8SX SNO* 
ULNO.— HAJJl BABA DXSC&IBES SOME SCXKXS ON BOAAD SHIP. 

Thb morning after our departure from the island of 
Dervishes^ upon awaking and looking from the deck, what 
was our surprise to find the sea covered with ships of all 
sizes and denominations as far as the eye could reach ! 
They all seemed to be going the same way^ as if impelled 
by one mind^ although we could discover no visible marie 
in the heavens by which they could direct their course. 
The difficulty was explained when we found that the 
■Franks had a kebleh* as well as oursdves ; and that they 
were guided to it by means of an instrument which^ in 
some measure^ answered the purpoaea oi o^xIc^V^ tweniok^-, 

• Tie direction of Mecca. ._^_x 

/ A compuB, or ins tnimeDt whereby the dixe^^toa «* >tec«kNJk *ifiwS»«***- 
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bywhich^ by 1^ Ues^ng of Allah^ every true betierer 
can find the straight road to Mecca. 

Upon seeiBg these ships^ we thought at first that this 
night be a part of England ; and that the dominion of the 
aea, of n^dh die infidels in Persia used to boast as belongs 
ing to them^ might here be exemplified. But we were 
again mistaken; for what was our surprise when we 
beard that they were laden with merchandise bound to 
En^nd; and that the great ship upon which we were 
embarked was intended to protect ^em on the voyage ! 

'^ But/' said the ambassador^ when he heard this^ '^ in 
the name of Ali^ is there a famine in your land^ that all 
these diips are going there ? or are the Engli^ such dolts 
that they^ can make nothing for themselves, and that other 
nationa are obliged to supply them ? Why, if one ship 
arrives at Reaht* ^om Russia, or one at Abushehert 
from Hind, it is talked of throughout the land as an 
event; and they bring us as much cloth, china, sugar, 
coffee, indigo, and other merchandise as will suffice for 
many months." The mehmandar, instead of repining at 
the necessities of his country, which required such help 
in ships and merchandise, seemed, on the contrary, to glory 
in it ; and endeavoured to persuade us that this was, in fact, 
the cause of its wealth and prosperity. We became more 
and more perplexed at all we saw, and our impatience to 
arrive at the seat of these extraordinary people increased 
every day. 

In the meanwhile our time passed on in a manner^ when 
we came to think upon it, that must have been under the 
influence of something more than human. Here we were, 
day after day, week after week, living in the middle of a 
world of water, going God knows where^ and existing upon 
the mere assertion of one or two men, who had no other 
proof to show us that we should again see human beings 
and once more enjoy the blessings of a life on eartb^ ex» 
cept a few figures, scratches, and marks on lar^e sheets of 
paper. By these they pretended to explain that the world 
mts round; Aat it was intersected \>7 ceitam^^o&^iSLQf 

* The Penian port on the Casplaii. 

f Tbe Vwrian part In the3^nV«n QwS. 



vMdh are Vnown and irainl^ered ; and tiiat^ haiving passed 
8^ proper quantity of these, we should fnfallifoly find 
onrselyes one morning in England. What was now to be 
done, but to put our faith in what they said ? Their 
doctrine was more curious and astonishing than any we had 
erer heard from oup most profound moliahs ; and we 
determined that, if their calculations prored correct, to 
publish it in our country, and pass for prophets and as- 
trologers such as were never known since the days of 
Jemsheed. 

After sailing many days and nights, land was perceived, 
and we came to anchor close to a large insulated rock, 
which the English call Gibraltar, but which the mehman- 
dar assured us once belonged to the sons of Islam ; and 
pointing out a long range of distant landii on the opposite 
coast, he told us that it was now inhabited by Mahomedans. 
Pressing him to tell us more on this subject, he said that 
one Tarik ben Zeyad, a famous devourer of iron*, a 
general of one of our early caliphs, had taken this place 
ftom the infidels of those days, and that it had been called 
Qtbel Tarik, or Tarik's Mount, after him. We curled up 
our whiskers, and girded up our loins, upon hearing this 
history ; and forthwith endeavoured to impress our friends 
on board with more extended ideas of the prowess of 
Mussulmans. Again we sailed, but we were long getting 
through a narrow passage, owing to adverse winds ; and 
recollecting the B^ehiandah'f of the sea leading to the 
Holy Mecca, we called this part of our voyage the en^ 
trance of the " Gate of Tears." 

Having passed it, we continued our course for many 
days in a colder climate, when a circumstance took place 
which inspired us with hopes that our voyi^ was now draw- 
ing to a close. The traveller and beast-stufibr, with whom 
we had become very intimate, was evidently distressed at the 
appearance of those unequivocal marks of age, namely, hia 
y/Mte hairs. Upon comparing our beards with his head, he 
enquired by what contrivance, old and young, we sivco^igaSL 

• jtktaMor, a common expression, denotina & btviQ, »\v«tn. , ^ «. _^_ ^ 
J^TMt word, rulgarlf caHed BtOetmandeL T«ee^edL %fc» t»Btft« <* ^8»» ?*!SJ^ 

mmmater the dangen of its navigation. 
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to preserTe such a fine glossy black on our hair ; whilst^ do 
all he could^ he never could prevent his own becoming 
whiter He made us imderstand that the world in general, 
taking his white hair as a false datum^ supposed him to be 
aged beyond the truths whilst he assured us that he was 
still in the vigour of youth ; and argued^ that if he could 
avert such injustice by iising artificial means^ he felt himself 
justified in so doing. 

We assured him that in Persia we were equally sensible 
to' the decays of age^ and had an equal abhorrence of 
white hairs ; and to that effect^ from time immemorial, 
we had used certain dyes^ which brought to the same level 
the beards of old men and of the young. Some preferred 
the h^enna by itself, which produced a fine red or orange 
tint; others, more fastidious, the indigo leaf only, and 
appeared with blue beards ; but the generality used both 
these dyes combined, which gave the fine black gloss. 
We then asked the traveller which he intended to use, the 
red, the blue, or the black ? 

He appeared to start with horror at the mention of red, 
swearing that he would prefer his own white hairs to it , 
but he expressed his wish to make use of the black dye, 
and this was done apparently unknown to the rest of his 
countrymen in readiness to appear with all the colour of 
youth on reaching his own shores. 

Hashem, the ambassador's valet, accordingly promised 
to prepare the proper dyes^ and to renovate this infidel's 
head. But what was our astonishment the day after, 
instead of seeing him appear under new colours, to observe 
his head plastered over with grease, and thickly covered with 
the white dust common to Franks ! We could remaik 
that the khenna had taken well, and but for the white dust 
and grease his head would have appeared of a fiery red. ) 
When we asked Hashem why he had not proceeded to i 
finish with the indigo leaf, which would have made the ' 
whole black, we found that that drug had lost its quality 
by the damp of the sea ; and that therefore the head of 
tbe bird^stnSer was doomed to lemain a fixed red. 
It was evident he was mue\i mox^edL'\>^ ^(^^5A2^\fSL> 
^eeinff ihat red hair is scouted as vafWEacra^ m \a& ^>3SL\r|« 
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find he appeared particularly so before the khanum^ in 
whose eyes he evidently wished to hold a high station. 
But luckily for him^ and for us all^ the land of England 
was soon after in sight, and in this new and interesting 
object were forgotten the miseries of our fellow-traveller^ 
and the ridicule of his crimson locks. 

The infidels appeared to hail the first sight of their 
country with almost as much joy as we^ and this con- 
firmed us in the supposition that chance and destiny had 
much more to do in our stumbling upon it, than all the 
observations, the lines, the angles, and the large pieces of 
paper of their astrologers. It was plain that their observ- 
ations (and that was a discovery first made in great 
exultation by Mohamed Beg) did not wholly depend upon 
their knowledge of the heavenly bodies ; for upon throw- 
ing a piece of lead into the sea, by means of a long line, 
they found that we were near the land, and having struck 
bottom^ they knew by the sort of soil which attached itself 
to the lead that it must belong to England. 

It is evident that much of what we had heard con- 
cerning the dark and dreary climate of England was true : 
for when its coast was first pointed out to us, instead of 
the bright and sunshiny mountains to which our eyes were 
accustomed in our own country, we here discovered only a 
low line skirting the horizon^ enveloped by clouds and 
vapour ; and this, we were assured, was the seat of the 
Franks. The reason 'then (that which always appeared 
to us so inexplicable) why this restless people ^ould leave 
their own homes^ and encounter so many dangers and 
difficulties to seek us out^ was at once explained. We 
possessed a commodity which they did not^ and without 
which the life of man is little worth. We saw the sun, 
and enjoyed sunshine ; they were wise enongh to I)now 
that this blessing outweighed every other. It is true the 
mehmandar endeavoured to explain it otherwise, by saying, 
that there existed among the nations of Europe interests 
of an extent and magnitude that we could not understand, 
which made it necessary for England, ow^ o^ \!c\& y^^^^^^ 
of those nations^ to send hex eiivi&s&T\e,& VnXA ^n^t^ i^i^^ssX^l 
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of the globe, howeyer remote firom her own immedifttt 
sphere^ to make friendships, and extend her commerce. 

We, however, would in no wise listen to these reasons^ 
nor allow that any interests which the nations of the 
Franks might have amongst themselves could compete 
with those which agitated our vast, important, and andoit 
monarchies. " As, for instance," said the ambassador to 
him, f^if you talk of foreign relations, what will you 
compare to one of our chappowf, or predatory excursions 
upon a neighbouring state ? The men and women slaves, 
the camels, the horses, the mares, and the sheep, besides 
the mule-loads of heads which we victoriously seize and 
bear away on such occasions, are feats indeed, and are not 
to be brought into competition with the squabbles of a 
few beardless infidels, who write, and negotiate, and 
talk, and make many words for months, and som'etimes for 
years, about the right of a thing before they come to 
blows. 

'^ And if you talk of domestic concerns, what are the 
petty interests of individuals, who work only for themselves 
and their own enjoyments, to compare to the labours 
and exertions of a whole nation striving to accumulate 
luxuries and riches, for a great king, such as ours, who, 
instead of thanking us for our trouble, esteems it a greaf 
honour that he does us to accept of our offerings, and of 
the homage of our lives and properties ? ** 

It was in vain that we argued ; nothing would convince 
the mehmandar that his country and his government were 
not the best in the world ; and he always finished by 
saying, '^ Wait till you see England ; you will then judge 
with your own eyes ; and you will then tell me which are 
the happiest people^ the English or the Persians." 
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CHAPTER XIV, 

VHST &XACH FLYMOnTH. THEIR FIRST IMPRB88IOV8 UPON SU- 
ING AN ENGLISH TOWN. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN AN HOTEf. 

AND A CARAVANSERAI. 

At length oar ship cast anchor ; no one enquired or seemed 
to care if it was a fortunate hour for so doings but^ without 
a moment's consideration^ down went the anchor^ and our 
destinies were fixed. But previous to this, even before we 
approached the shore, we held a conversation with the 
inhabitants by means of certain flags hoisted on our masts, 
which the captain assured the ambassador would in the 
course of a few hours announce to the king of England 
his arrival, although the seat of government &om the port 
was distant at least as far as Tehran is from Ispahan. 
This contrivance we much admired, although we little 
imderstood how it could be put into practice, notwith- 
standing the assurances of Mohamed Beg, who argued that 
the English must have taken a hint from ^ Persians, for 
he brought to our recollection that part of our ancient history 
which relates to the downfal of the tyrant Zohak ; that 
event having been brought about by fires on the tops of 
mountains, which were to be signals for a general rising of 
the people, and of his death. Be that as it may, we soon 
found the benefit of the invention ; for instead of being 
obliged to remain on board for forty days, as we were 
threatened, ere two had elapsed the answer to our signals 
was received, and full permission granted us to knd, and 
to proceed to the foot of the English throne. 

This was a happy day for us indeed, and, without even 
thinking of asking permission of our astrologer, the am- 
bassador at once determined to leave the ship. He ordered 
his suite to prepare for the journey, to collect the bagga^^ 
and not to forget the saddles, bn^es, «ii<dL \vQft^ QQ^^^^iljat: 
We armed ourselves, and with pistoU m w« \^\&> vwot^^'^ 
bx our sides, and each a epeax ox «^ cwtiX&nfc wx ^i«* 
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shoulder, we boldly descended the ship's side^ and got into 
boats prepared for us. We took affectionate leave of our 
friends on board ; for although their business was fighting, 
to give and to receive blows^ yet peace and good. will had 
marked their conduct towards us. The red-haired tra- 
veller slipped on shore under the ambassador's protection^' 
and^ accompanied by the young interpreter^ who now had 
become our mehmandar^ we at length pushed from the 
ship; whilst the air resounded with the cannon that was 
fired to announce that event. 

The Circassian^ who had not stirred from her corner 
since she had first come on board^ escorted by Mahboob and 
Seid^ went on shore in a separate boat after the ambassa* 
dor's departure. During the short time we had passed 
among the Europeans there was one difference between 
them and us which we remarked and wondered at. This 
was the respect and deference they paid to women. The 
golden-haired khanum who had been our fellow -passenger 
was id(^sed by them. She no sooner appeared than every 
one arose^ and no one seemed to think of themselves or 
any thing else until she was seated in the most commodious 
and agreeable manner. Did she go on the deck^ there was 
nothing done either by the officers or the men which had not 
her convenience in view. The same sort of attentions 
would have taken place towards Dilferib^ had she shown 
herself like the khanum ; and even in her seclusion no 
day passed but enquiries were made whether she had every 
thing she desired^ whether her food was to her likings and 
whether any thing else could be done to promote her 
happiness. These observations were confirmed by what 
took place during the short time we were on board pre- 
viously to landing at Plymouth; for no sooner had the 
ship cast anchor^ than women approached in boats^ and 
were permitted to come on board. They were none of the 
most beautiful^ 't is true^ nor the best bred^ but still they 
were treated with proper decorum. 

Saadi saith, '^ The more fruit is forbidden, the more it 
is coveted;" and so we found it to be the case in the 
eecluaion of the Circassian, T\ie momewX. ^'t «^^'m^^ 
Miibough impenetrably veiled, tbe -viXwAe ^oTg\3Jka.\iiGTL ^1 ^'a- 



^p wfts in readiness to look at her. It is well that the 
mmbassador did not witness this scene^ or else all his wrath 
would have been excited ; he who now thought himself 
representing royalty might perhaps have exacted the same 
honours towards his slave as the Asylum of the Universe 
does towards his women when they issue forth in public * 
But I question whether such a ceremony as the courouk 
would have been understood by the infideb, to whom 
looking upon a woman's naked face is as common as 
looking upon any other piece of permitted flesh. 

Our sensations upon rowing to the shore were such as 

we conceived the body of the true believer might feel 

when seeking for his soul finds it^ and sits down to all 

eternity near a river of milk in the seventh heaven. Al* 

though every thing we saw, we were convinced, was 

impure, and defiled by the presence of mortals doomed to 

eternal fires, still how did our hearts open when we gazed 

upon green fields, fresh flowers, and running water ! Indeed 

patches here and there were quite as green as the green of 

Persia. The numerous houses attracted all our attention, 

all painted and ornamented as if they had been prepared 

for the reception of the shah. We landed amidst an 

immense crowd quite as curious and as anxious to see us 

as the people of Iran had been to see the English embassy 

when it came into Persia. But there appeared to us a 

total want of police ; no ferashes with sticks to keep the 

mob at a distance ; not a blow was struck, not a foot 

turned up. Had the English been laughed at for having 

no beards as much as we were for having them, there 

would have been no end to the stripes inflicted ; but not 

a thing was done either to control the looks or words of 

the infidels, and they laughed as much at their ease as 

if there was no retribution at hand. 

The mehmandar had provided carriages to take us to the 
caravanserai ; a species of conveyance completely new ; 
for although we had seen the Turldsh arabahs at Constan. 
tinople, yet they were nothing to compare to whit we saw 
here. We were driven off at a Tate l)^«X li^nis^^X Mw^ %«v) 

♦ Before thethab's harem leaves the palace a v^^^^*^*^^^"^ ^ Tci^<i» w^s^sx- 
tag thMt no nua appear ou ymm of de»lh. Thw U e«:i\cid. \^c coMromk. 
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our breaths ; and before we could wdl ascertaio into what 
8<Nrt of a machine we had been inserted^ and how it waa 
that we were carried away with auch amasing Telocity^ we 
were landed at the door of the caravanserai. 

When the mehmandar had talked to us of a carayanaerai, 
we conceived that we should see a building open to every 
man and beast who might choose to walk in, and take 
possession of whatever room or stable that might be vacant^ 
without being under any obligation^ exc^t to the pious 
founder of it. But what was our astonishment^ when we 
alighted at the door of a house^ at the gate of which stood 
several denominations of Franks^ without their hate^ and 
two or three women unveiled, all ready to receive us^ and 
who, lacing themselves in a sort of procession, preceded 
the ambassador until they reached a room fitted up with 
looking-glasses, and surrounded by many contrivances too 
numerous now to mention. The mehmandar then told us 
that this was to be our habitation for the present, and 
added, that whenever we wanted any tiling, we had only to 
pull a string pendant from the wall, when slaves ready to 
obey our orders would appear, quicker than even the gins 
did to Aladin. 

All this bewildered our senses. Here we were in a house 
which no shah of Persia, since the days of Noushirvan, 
could have seen, not even in a dream — fitted up with more 
luxuries than decked our largest palaces — with windows 
glaiM with the purest glass — with carpets of such little 
account, that every one walked over them in their shoes — 
with walls beautifdlly painted — with chairs enough to seat 
all the elders of Tehran ; in short, with such inconvenient 
abundance, that it was long before we could be convinced 
to Jookuponit as the abode of the stranger. ^' Adieu," said 
we, '^ adieu, the vaunted hospitality of the East, if this is 
the way the stranger is received by the European 1 *' But 
what was still more extraordinary, we had remained in 
this state of surprise not a few minutes, when in came a 
fair-faced daughter of England, asking us through the 
mehmMidar, whether we should like to '^ «ee our beds ;" at 
JffMst 8o we understood bet. We Vne^ oi xvo oxJcv^t \«.^ 
iban those which we carried a^MUt and %^Te«A ^xiv^cxe ^^yst. 



and therefore we all willingly pressed forwards to the sight ; 
and here our wonder was again excited. The shah's 
tliroBe, on which he sits to administer justice^ and to make 
the two extremities of' the world tremhle^ was not more 
magnificent than the hed intended for the ambassador. It 
must have been constructed upon the model of the famous 
peacock throne of the Moguls. Upon four pillars of curi. 
ovtsly wrought wood was raised a canopy of rich stuflfs^ 
from which were suspended curtains as ample as those 
which screen the great hall of Tehran. The seat was 
overlaid with the softest and most luxuriant mattresses^ and 
pillows to redine upon were raised one above the other in 
heaps. Here our moon-faced conductress proposed that the 
ambassador should pass the night ; and the invitation, as 
may be expected^ was greedily accepted ; an event to which 
ibe appeared perifectly accustomed/ inasmuch as it was set. 
tied without the least indication of a smile or a blush on her 
part. '' Allah ! there is but one Allah !" exclaimed Mirza 
Fironz ; *' I am in a state of amazement. To eat dirt is 
one thing/ but to eat it after this fashion is another. If 
pollution did not meet us in the face at every tum^ I should 
lay that our fortune is on the rise^ and that our star is la- 
^(Hiring hard in our service. We have not only the re- 
pose of paradise made ready for us^ but also the houris 
thereof awaiting our pleasure." 

Of a sudden a great sensation appeared to be made in the 
caravanserai^ and the ambassador was informed that the 
Circassian was arrived. The infidels^ still treating her 
with the same attentions that we had remarked on board 
ahip^ were bringing her straight to Mirza Firouz^ when 
they were prevented by the sagacity of Seid and Mabboob. 
Not one of them could understand that she was only a 
slave ; the mehmandar himself, when he reached England^ 
seemed to take part with his own countrymen in paying 
her a respect that was not her due. '' Where shall we put 
the lady ?'* said he to the ambassador. 

'' Lady, indeed!" said Mirza Firouz; " w^-a-t -^wAsk 
are these? You know better tYvaxi 1 \^v^\. ^"fe\^xvti^3^&:^^ 
ibrnt she is only a poor slave ; and, O^ct^^w^, ^^''^ ^^Vs^^ 
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of Ali^ do not allow her to he treated as a lady. Give hef 
a comer, and there let her ait/' 

The curiosity which she seemed to excite among t)ie 
English was heyond any thing we could have conceived— 
it far exceeded their curiosity to see us; for although 
nothing could ht greater than the contrast between our 
hairy chins and their smooth faces, yet they seemed en- 
tirely to forget us in their desire to see her. They thronged 
the house from morning to night, watching the windows of 
the room which she was said to inhabit. Not satisfied 
with looking, they made strange noises in their language, 
which none of us could understand ; and, what was more 
extraordinary, there was a painter ready to draw her por- 
trait the moment she should show herself. ^' If slaves are 
thus treated in this country," said we, ^' what a happy lot 
must attend the wives!" Indeed, if to walk about without 
a eunuch, to leave their faces exposed to the gaze of men> 
and to be allowed the free use of their eyes and tongues, 
be happiness, the English women possess it in a supreme 
degree. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THC AMBAifSADOR IS VISITED BT THS OOVKRKOa OP PLTMOUTH.-— 
HE DINES, AND GOBS TO BED, BUT CANNOT SLEEP. 

MiRZA FiBOuz was much mortified that no person, great 
or small, had been sent by the government to meet him at 
his landing. No one had said the khosh amedeed, *^ you 
are welcome," to him, which a Persian says even to a Jew 
when he has passed his threshold; much less had any one 
enquired whether his brains were in good order, or whether 
his spirits were well wound up. The t«6a^c6a/*, that com- 

♦ The iatakbai is a deputation of the \»t\nc\iQa^ ot XYve ^«N«T^^\v\cVvk«M^«^ 
beaded by the gyvernor, or tent by him to welcome ttve wtwi^. ol ». *w«£i^?* 
ofcoasequeace. 
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monest of ceremonies^ which is always performed in I^ersia 
towards a stranger^ was here totally omitted ; and when 
we recollected with what honours and attentions all English 
ambassadors had been received by us^ we unanimously 
exclaimed at the want of hospitality which marked our 
reception^ Imd regretted our ever having left our own coun- 
try. We fell tooth and nail upon the mehmandar, uttering 
loud complaints against the government ; but he excused 
himself by sayings that the customs of England and Persia 
were different ; and that he hoped^ if we would have pa- 
tience^ we should soon find that what was omitted in empty 
words and compliments would be fully made up in substan-^ 
tial comfort. 

However^ we had not long been installed in the caravan- 
serai before the ambassador was waited upon by the gover- 
nor of the city. He came unattended by any suite. He 
had no led horses^ no running footmen before him^ no 
pipe-bearers, no shoe-holders^ no ferashes to clear the road 
with sticks ; but he walked in with his hat in his hand^ and^ 
without in the least seeming to think where he was to sit^ 
placed himself in the first chair that was at hand. The 
ambassador, who is all courtesy and politeness, and who un- 
derstands perfectly how high up in the room every man is 
entitled to, was quite shocked at seeing the governor in a 
place only g^od enough for a kedkhoda*, and after much 
entreaty persuaded him to sit on the sofa next to him. 'In-^ 
deed, if the mehmandar had not told us that this was the 
governor, we should have taken him for little better than a 
fakir ; and although we were assured that he was a com- 
mander of many ships, and a lion in the fight, yet he was 
so very small in person, and so very quiet in manner, that 
it required all our imagination to convince ourselves of his 
greatness. He was moreover seventy years old. 

This being the first officer of consequence whom we ha^ 
seen in England, the ambassador thought it right, for oui* 
interests, to produce as favourable an impression as possible 
on his mind, and accordingly put into practice all tho«e. «^ 
tentioos and weiJ-set speeches of "wVacYv \ve \% Wi «as««2Ci.^ 
the master. After he had enquired tVitefc ^me& ^N«t Vftfc- 

• A kedkhoda is the principal OfficeT of a pas\ftYi» « «i V^Co.^^. 
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tiler his health was good^ his hrainii right, and his spirits 
up, he turned round to me and the mehmandar^ and said, 
'^ Praise he to God, the governor is a fine youth ; there is 
Bot his equal in the fight ; he is all accomplished ; he is a 
person, in short, upon whom one's eyes like to look. We 
are happy to have met with such an individual on our first 
landing ; it forhodes good luck ; our fortunes are on the 
rise ; the king of England, it is evident, is a prince of great 
wisdom, to have chosen such a man for his representative. 
By heing acquainted with such like persons the friendship 
of the two countries will he cemmted, and the Persians 
and English will henceforth call each other brothers." 
The mehmandar having, as it appeared to us, in six words 
interpreted this, all that the ambassador got in answer was^ 
'^ Oh !" How what he had to say could have been thrown 
into so short a word, we have still to learn. The ambas- 
sador waited for some time for an answer to this speech, 
and was curling up his mustaches, and smoothing his 
beard, in the hopes of an equivalent return of compliment, 
when the governor broke a long silence by remarking that 
it was a fine day ; not meaning, as we should have said in 
Persia, that the sun shone because of the joyful evoit of 
the ambassador s arrival, but that it really was fine, and 
did not rain. We all looked at each other, and as soon as 
he had taken his leave, and when the mehmandar had 
also left us, we gave full vent to our feelings. 

" Did you ever see such an ass ? " exclaimed one. 

" A governor indeed ! a Persian dog would make a^ 
better," said another. 

'' Praise be to God," said a third, " where are the Franks, 
and where the Persians ? A Persian camel-driver would 
speak better than this infidel.'' 

Then we all fell to praising the wit and the eloquence 

df our ambassador, who indeed had excelled himself on this 

occasion, considering the poor subject before whom he had 

made his first display. We said, of a truth the shah has 

chosen a man who will make his face white in this foreign 

Jdndj and one who will give th« \tvfLd^\& il ^xu^r spe- 

dmen of Persia's superiority over wcrj o\)aet. O^w %sfei- 

Mtzranoes in some measuxe toothed \iV& ^«^«»a\xT^ %\. "^^ 
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treatment wliich he had hitherto reeeiyed ; and we eon* 
toled ourselves by the reflection, that it would be as unfair 
to judge of the whole of the Persian people by the Arab 
sheikh who governs Bushire. as it would be to judged of the 
English by the governor of Plymouth. 

The dinner at the caravanserai was served up very much 
in the same fashion as it had been on board our ^ip ; but 
our astonishment never ceased when we saw all the silver 
and rich ornaments that were displayed on our table. 

" Can this be a caravanserai^" said we^ '' or is this a 
deception practised upon us ? ^ We are lucky if at a cara- 
vanserai in Persia we find a poor wretch of a haqal at the 
gate^ to sell us a loaf and an onion ; but here are the riches 
of a HaUm Tai" 

The mehmandar assured us that it was a caravanserai, 
and nothing but a caravanserai; and at every town in 
England we should find, not only one, but several such as 
this, and in many instances much better, and more mag« 
nificent. However^ there was one little secret which having 
explained, he materially diminished our satisfaction, and 
made us doubt after all whether our own ruined buildings 
were not better^ and that was, that at the winding up, and 
when on the point of departure^ a certain little thing called 
a " bill" was brought, in which every mouthful eaten, 
every candle expended, and every glass broken, were care- 
fully r^stered ; and that the amount was instantly paid, 
without even an appeal to the cazi, or a general cry of 
justice and no justice^ or else the stranger's goods were 
seized, or perhaps his person put into prison. 

Our time passed on rather slowly and dull enough until 
the hour of bed. We amused ourselves principally in 
pulling the strings which hung near the fire-place, to try 
whether such a ceremony would actually produce the ap- 
pearance of the slaves, or servants, of the caravanserai ; 
and sure enough they came, and tired enough they seemed 
to be; until at length our pulling had no farther effect; 
and the charm we supposed was broken by too frequent a 
repetition of it. But when we were faiiV^ \.\te^ ^xv\ ^c^^> 
tbe iouD(L faced maiden, whom we Viad ^cen Vtv. \>Ev<&TcvorcAXi%^ 
i^^Jiifl ioade ber appearance^ with % U^Vedi ^xi^^i VaV«^. 
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hand, and invited the ambassador to repose^ to which h^ 
willingly assented. This was the signal for a general de- 
parture^ and we each of -us were then inserted into a well 
covered throne^ as before described. 

The night was passing on very successfully, when I 
was awoke by the ambassador's voice somewhere in the 
house. I got up as well as I could in the dark, and found 
him apparently in great distress, walking about in dishabille, 
followed by the master and mistress of the caravanserai 
and all their servants. The parties could not understand 
each other. The infideb were lool^ng quite aghast, won- 
dering what the ambassador could mean ; whilst he was 
venting his rage in a strange mixture of Persian and English 
words. As soon as he perceived me, he exclaimed, " 1 'm 
dead, I 'm dead ; they have killed me ! May their houses 
be bankrupt; may they all go to JehanumT* Upon 
enquiry it was found that the people of the caravanserai, 
conceiving we must always be cold because we came from 
a hot climate, had so heaped the ambassador's bed with 
coverings, that no sooner had he got in amongst them than 
he began to smother. He escaped as if from certain death, 
and taking refuge in the passage, by his noise and exclam. 
ations gathered around him all the caravanserai. Having 
relieved his misery, we again retired to our beds ; but our 
wonder never ceased when we saw how constantly and un. 
concernedly the infidel females mixed with the males, and 
with what little concern the men saw their wives and 
daughters waiting upon us, and performing all the offices 
which we can only command within our harems. On this 
occasion we discovered that there could be no distinction 
between men's and women's apartments in an English 
house, as there is in a Persian ; for had that been the case, 
their inhabitants could not all have risen so much with one 
accord. The women certainly did not look as attractive as 
during the day, for their faces were encircled with small 
bits of paper, which we took for talismans placed there 
either to guard their beauty, to keep off the evil eye, or to 
eharm away wrinkles and w\v\skeT«. 

We were sadly off for out a\AM\.voTv&, iot n^^Vki '^^a M^ 
be found in every place except vcYiete vi^ \««Q\ft^Sx* \ql 
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nnall rooin Into which we were shown^ it was made to 
rush in and disappear as if hy magic^ in a much more ex- 
traordinary manner than through the pipes of our fountains* 
This attracted the notice of the idle Jehwdars and stahle- 
boys ; and when they wanted something to amuse them 
and pass away the time^ they found it in making the waters 
play in this place^ to the great annoyance of the Franks. 
If contrivances so ingenious as this existed in Persia^ in. 
stead of being confined to a small dark chamber^ they 
would be placed before the shah in broad daylight^ a =! 
the contriver clothed with a dress of honour. To say 1' » 
truths we frequently determined in our discussions w' * 
each other^ that the English rendered complicated tV-^ 
which was intended by nature to be verjr simple. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

TBB AMBASSADOR PEOCEXDS ON HIS JOURNET. — NOYELTT OF STAOK 

CX>ACHES TO PERSIANS. HAJJI BABA*S REMARKS UPON ENGLISH 

TRAYXLLINO. 

The mehmandar now informed us that we were to make 
preparations for our journey to the capital. Our chief was 
gomewhat startled at this^ for he expected that some Frank 
of consequence would have been sent from the foot of the 
throne to conduct him to London : and that^ waiting his 
arrival^ he might have had time to enjoy the sweets of 
repose after his long voyage. He also expected that an 
arrangement^ similar to that made in our own country on 
the passage of an ambassador^ or a stranger of consequence^ 
would have been made here^ whereby we should be much 
idvantaged ; for well did we recollect how the last English 
embassy^ on its journey through Persia^ had enriched them« 
telves by the provisions collected from the \OYn\% «xA ^nt^- 
lages through which it passed. We a\«o xtQ^<&^V^^^^ 
mMnjr of the faithful had been made to %\iSet o>)X ol ^ws^^ 
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pUment to the infidels; and we contemplated die ei^yw 
ment of retaliating on ^ feet of the En^sh fanners some 
of the hastinadoes which had heext inflicted on the Peraiaa 
rayats. But all oar dreams vaniriied when the mehmandar 
told us^ that on the next day^ shortly after morning prayer, 
a coach was to conduct us to the foot of the throne. He 
warned us to he ready at a particular hour ; for he assured 
usy that which we could scarcely helieve^ that such was 
the despotic nature of the men who drove these coaches, 
that they would not wait any man*s pleasure, not even for 
their own shah, did he happen to require the delay of an 
hour or two. And the fact proved his words true ; for on 
the following morning, when we had scarcely done comhing 
our heards, and hefore we had settled the direction of the 
kebieh, preparatory to our prayers, we were alarmed hy the 
appearance of the mehmandar, who, in the greatest haste, 
ordered us to hurry to the coach, for not a moment was to 
he lost 

'' But what is the haste," rejoined I, " in the name of 
the hlessed Hussein ? Have we not atl the day hefore us ? 
The sun is not so hot here as in our country, requiring us 
to leave our resting-place so early !" 

'' We have nothing to do with the heat of the sun," 
answered the mehmandar ; '^ time is not thrown away here, 
every minute is of consequence." 

'^ But who throws away time ? " exclaimed Mobamed 
Beg; still on his knees, and repeating his '^ God forgive 
me" between his lips. '' Is it throwing away time to say 
one's prayers ? Our blessed Mahomed — " 

" Man !" exclaimed the mehmandar, *^ what does tht 
coachman care for your blessed Mahomed?" 

Of a sudden the sound of a horn was heard, like that 

used at our hot baths to call the women to bathe, and this, 

we were informed, was the last stage of the coachman's 

impatience. This was succeeded by the voice of the am* 

bassador himself, who roared out, '' Ah, ye unsttii\ted men I 

Ah; ye children of burned fathers ! why do ye delay ? Do 

je not perceive that the Franks are waiting ? Arm your* 

«e/Fes and he monnted." "Upon -wVuOa, m^^^svsx ^Aifvs^ % 

word more, we girded our loiaoA) '^Ml otv o^a v^ot^^i^iawi^ 
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our pistols into our waists^ tied ou our eartouch boxes^ 
seized our long carabines^ and putting our proper leg fore- 
most on crossing the threshold, Mying the bUmiUak, we 
fefl the caravanserai^ and salhed into the street. 

Our chief called to me^ and said that I was to proceed 
with hira ; that Seid^ Mahboob, and the Circassian were 
to do the same; but enjoined me to see the others off 
without delay. The mehmandar^ having inserted four into 
the inside of the coach, was proceeding to put in a fifths 
when he was stopped by loud cries. " In the name of 
Ali^ by the soul of your father, there is no more room ; 
we shall die." The more the mehmandar aitreated, the 
more they showed resistance. They had seated themselves 
most agreeably on their heels, after our fashion, and every 
comer was occupied. At length, by main force, the meh- 
mandar threw in a Frank who was to accompany them to 
London, shut the door upon them, hoisted Hassan the 
cook, and Feridoon the barber, on the top of all, and, 
before we could say " Grod be with you," they set off like 
an arrow shot out of a bow. I had never seen any thing 
so wonderful since I was bom. Hassan and Feridoon 
both, in the face of all mankind, were each of them seated 
by an unveiled daughter of the Franks, who little seemed 
to care for the actual touch of men acknowledging a dif- 
ferent faith to their own. 

The most extraordinary feature of the character of the 
English is, that they seem to look upon nothing as impure. 
Th^ will touch a Jew as soon as one of their own tribe, 
and require no extraordinary ablution after it. But no« 
thing in fact ought to surprise us on that head, when we 
reflect that the unclean beast is cherished and eaten by the 
kings, lords, and commons of all the different nations of 
Frangistan. 

The ambassador followed in an hour after, accompanied 
by the mehmandar and myself in one carriage, and by the 
Circassian and her two attendants in another. I never 
enjoyed any thing so much as this mode of conveyance* 
In this the English certainly are superior to the PecsiuML \ 
for although our takhteravan* is ^erf ^^esi^\^\sLS^^^v|^ 

• A litter carried between t^o isN&au 
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yet nothing can exceed the ease and convenience of the 
carriage. In the takhteravan, when the mules take to 
trotting, or when the one proceeds willingly and the other 
refuses to go except hy heating, the sufferer in the cage be. 
tween both undergoes strange motions ; but in the carriage 
all is agreeable. It is so easy a motion that one might go 
through one's prayers in it, smoke One's Jcaliouriy or eat 
one's dinner. We at first found it attended with the great 
inconvenience of want of air. By certain pulleys glasses 
are drawn up ; but not being able to put them down again, 
we were nearly stifled until an infidel showed us the secret 
of the contrivance. I question whether carriages would 
ever become of general use in Persia ; for^ after all, what 
is there like the horse for the conveyance of man ? It is 
the universal use of this animal that makes the Persian 
what he is, namely, active and enterprising; whilst the 
Frank, carried about in his carriage, takes the place which 
our women would occupy, and debases his manhood seated 
on soft cushions, sheltered from heat and cold, instead of 
bestriding a hard saddle, exposed to and hardened by the 
vicissitudes of weather. 

We travelled through a country, the whole of which was 
better watered and kept than either the gardens of the 
Takht Kajar at Tehran*, or the eight paradises of Ispahan. 
Not a stone was to be seen on the road. We supposed 
that the gins and peris kept it clean ; for, excepting when 
the shah makes his entry into one of our cities, when the 
people are turned out to lieap up the highway at his ap- 
proach, we had never seen any thing so well prepared. 
We frequently asked each other whether this had been 
done by way of preparation for the ambassador's arrival ; 
but the mehmandar assured us that it was the same all 
over £ngland ; and at length we believed it, particulariy 
when we remarked that our passage through die coimtry 
created no greater sensation than if a string of camek 
were crossing the desert ; and that if people did look at 
•vs, instead of bowing the head to the earth, as we had been 



* The T/irone of the £afart. The name ot Vhe Vvft% «l ^«t%vt:\ «8bssi&» 
palace. 
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(Hrdered to do to the English emhassy in Persia^ they only> 
lauglxed and pointed the finger. 

We travelled all the first day^ and rested at night in a 
caravanserai^ superior to the one at Plymouth. What was 
our surprise to find that we had proceeded ahove thirty 
parasangs ; a distance which, in our country^ would hav& 
taken us three or four days to perform ! Here was neither 
loading nor unloading of mules, nor sore hacks of horses, 
to complain of, no yakhdaiu, no pots and pans, no cookery 
to perform, no cook to carry ; all seemed prepared at a 
moment's notice, as if the shah himself had been expected ; 
as if the country had been laid under contribution months 
beforehand. We were agreed, that had Ismael Beg Telai,, 
the Golden Ismael as he is called, the shah's favourite, had 
he, provided with the most absolute firman that was ever 
issued, been sent in advance to Ispahan, the most abundant ^ 
city in Persia, to accumulate provisions, and to prepare 
for the arrival of the king of kings, he never could have 
performed what we saw done with the most extraordinary 
ease, unexpected as we evidently were, in our passage 
through England. The moment our carriages appeared, 
as if they had had prophets and star-gazers amongst them 
to warn them of our arrival, every body was in motion to 
be of use to us. They all appeared to know as well as 
ourselves what we wanted, and every thing was done with* 
out our speaking a word. MHio has ever seen a caravan 
depart in Persia, or even a string of mules loaded, without 
a thousand uplifted voices being heard in universal 
wrangle; "justice!" " no justice !*' being banded from 
mouth to mouth, as quick as blows falling on the felek ? 
fiat here, as Ali is my witness, not a word was spoken ; 
the horses appeared to run of their own accord to the 
carriages, ready and anxious to be harnessed. The 
drivers were all dressed, whip in hand, and before I could 
have counted my beads we were on the road again. And 
when we reached the caravanserai, instead 4>f witnessing^ 
as we frequently do in Persia, a general battle between 
aervants and masters, cooks and mule-dxvvet«, Vcvsx^ «.^^ 
cneiB to pass the night, some seizing \190Tv oi\&iQo\fii)^^^^ 
npoB another; here, on the contrary, the mo^X ^jgXA'c^^sSc^vs^ 
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order pi«Tailed. Each new comer is paraded in procesrioD 
to an apartment, which is as much his own as if he had 
vended in it twenty years, where he finds a fire provided 
for him, and where strings, ready for his pulling, ring 
corresponding hells, and produce corresponding waiters; 
and where the more noise he makes, the more trouhle he 
creates, the more the owners of the caravanserai appear to 
be pleased. When a dinner is ordered, it is wonderful to 
ohsenre what alacrity and stir are created throughout the 
house, whilst we in Persia, after a long day's march, are 
happy to get our pillau without the previous necessity of 
beating our cook. But, at the same time, I must observe, 
as sure as night succeeds the day, never did we touch a 
morsel — never did we go to the right or to the left— 
never did we leave the caravanserai, without that inevit- 
able consequence of all things in England, to wit, a bill. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THET REACH BATH, AND AFFBOACH THE CAPITAI.. — HAJJI BABA 
DESCRIBES THE SENSATIONS OF THE AMBASSADOR AT AN EN- 
GLISH REpEPTION. 

The next day we travelled as many parasangs as the day 

before, with the same ease and comfort ; passing several 

large towns, and seeing sights so strange and novel, that it 

would require the pens of all the mirzas in the shah*s gate 

to record them. We stopt at one city, in particular, to see 

what appears to be very uncommon among the Franks, 

namely, a bath. The city itself is called Hilmfnum, or 

Bath ; and strange enough it appeared to us, that so much 

consequence should be made of that which no Persian vil- 

Jage vs Without ; which exists in akcvo^t every street in our 

cidesj and which is the neceBsary a.^^\a\.eT«xv«ife ^1 «vi«r\ 

PeniMB gentleman's bouse. But l\ie liecteX. ^1 >^% ^isafe* 
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qumea giyen to this place was^ that the waters here^ like 
those of BrouBsay near Stamhoul^ are medicinal ; and we 
were highly amused at the contrivances put into practice 
to restore the sufferers to health. The ambassador com- 
plained of a pain in his shoulder^ and the Frank who 
ahowed as the establishment drew out a brush made of the 
bristles of the unclean beast, which he assured us would^ if 
well rubbed over the part, produce instant relief. We re- 
coiled from the sight of this instrument as if we had seen 
m snake. The infidel then invited us to walk into a pool 
whore many Franks, both men and women, were taking 
their pleasure ; but we had had pollution enough for once 
by the sight of the brush, and positively refused to accede 
to his entreaties. 

The sight of the baths led to an animated dispute with 
the mehmandar, upon the subject of cleanliness. We as. 
serted that the Persians were the cleanest people on earth, 
«nd the Franks necessarily the dirtiest. I said, '* You, 
En^sh, for instance, scarcely ever use a bath. You 
wash your hands and face, and then think yourselves clean ; 
whereas the commonest man in Persia never passes a week, 
and the man of any consequence scarcely a day, without 
washing their whole persons." 

*' That may be the case," said the mehmandar, ^^ but 
the cleanliness exists only as long as you are in the water ; 
the moment you are out of it you return to your shirts 
vrom for weeks before ; to your trousers, which pass from 
father to son ; and to your sheep's skin cloaks, that go 
through whole generations. We change our linen daily ; 
the poorest man is clean from head to foot once in the 
week at least." 

*' What is the use of his cleanliness in dress," said I, 
'^ when he defiles his inside by eating swine's flesh ? By 
the blessed Mahomed ! twenty years of double prayers, 
whesa we return to Persia, wHl not purify us from the 
contaminations we are likely to catch during our stay 
among you.*' 

*' Do not throw away your woid& in ^x^m'^Vxa^ \sSb.V 
Baid be; '* yon will eat swine*^ flieda, mViicraX vacNx^'i>>»^ 
Jiere me, before you have done witk \ial* 
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He almost made me sick with the very thought of such 
ahomination ; and heing once more installed in our caiv 
riages^ we continued our road towards the foot of the 
English throne. 

Upon arriving at our resting-place at nighty the am- 
bassador was met by two mirzas^ from the gate of the En* 
glish shah, with carriages^ and two royal chappers, or 
couriers, who were ordered to prepare every thing for his 
accommodation ; and accordingly they had spread a table 
with all sorts of meats, fruits, and sherbets, to which they 
invited us to sit the moment the ambassador had alighted 
from his carriage. We saw that this dawn of attention 
from the king of the country was pleasing to the ambas- 
sador ; and we anticipated the IstakbaJ that would meet 
us the next morning ; for we were informed that we were 
only ten parasangs from the city, and that we should cer- 
tainly enter it before the muezzins could call the noonday 
prayer. This put us aU into good humour. The am- 
bassador consulted with Seid what caba he should wear on 
the occasion, what shawl he should wind round his cap, 
and ordered his diamond-hilted dagger to be got in readi- 
ness. I had remarked on many occasions that our dark 
faces and black eyes were not displeasing to the fair daugh- 
ters of England ; and therefore I merely put on a clean 
shirt, which I had also remarked was a great passport to 
an Englishman's approbation. I tightened my waist, 
whilst I expanded my shoulders to their fullest extent by 
putting on my broad-sleeved tekmeh. We all took care to 
curl the zulfi behind our ears. Seid shaved the ambafr*> 
sador's head ; I left mine unshorn till we should meet 
Feridoon the barber. The Circassian was veiled closer 
than ever ; and although we had no astrologer with us to 
ascertain a fortunate hour for entering the city, yet as the 
ambassador had had a good omen the evening before, we 
were satisfied that our good fortune was on the ascoit. 

We entered the carriages prepared for us with consider* 
able emotion, considering what an important event enter- 
JDg a city under our circumstances must always be, and 
JiiJJjr prepared to do justice to tke 6\^\VJ ^^ wa ^"^JJclVpi 
ite manner in which it was t\ie am\)«kB&^^T« *\^\eQ!wi\i Xft 
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receive the Istakbal, which we made no douht w&s pre-* 
paring to receive him. The mirzas accompanied the am« 
bassador in the same carriage ; and we remarked to them 
in what a different manner Persians approach a city^ on 
occasions of ceremony^ to what appeared to be usual here. 
It was the custom amongst us^ we assured them, to move 
Tery slow; much ceremony, and many complimentary 
speeches were made ; we smoked on the road ; our shatirSf 
or running footmen, preceded our horses, and, on the en- 
trance of an ambassador, the stick was abundantly admin- 
istered to the crowd, in order to call forth admiration at 
the vigilance of the police, and to show the king's autho- 
rity. Sometimes, when terror was to be struck, the city 
gates were ornamented by ample portions of human bodies, 
and heads were laid in heaps before the royal palace. But 
here we remarked that it was exactly the contrary. The 
infidels who were driving our carriages galloped their 
horses more like cavalry making a charge against an enemy, 
than like men conducting the representative of the shadow 
of Allah upon earth. 

As we approached the city we remarked that, in many 
parts, the walls were painted in white characters, evidently 
after the manner of our country, and no doubt for the same 
holy purposes. I copied several such inscriptions, and 
hoarded them up with much care, to introduce them in 
my speech, when I should be able to express myself with 
sufficient ease in English.* 

We were now told that we were only about three para- 
-sangs from the foot of the throne ; and in proportion as 
that distance diminished, the stir on the road increased. 
It appeared, from the immense number of people who 
were wliirling by in coaches, and conveyances of every de. 
scription, that the population of the city must have been 
apprised of our approach ; for well did I recollect, on the 
-day that the last embassy from the shah of England 
reached Ispahan, when all its inhabitants were ordered out 
to meet it, that some of the most curious were to be seen 

♦ The words ya alt! haul hakt ya dUahl ate ItwmctvW^ "VKvxvVftft. Wk. ^^ 
wmOa of the Persian mosqueg, and even houses. >NYv«!L'aa^'B»Jw. vsaase^w^ 
^»»Jjy c'^identlj aJlude tp the competlton VaYA»jtoi%»«Dk^^»^^"^^*^'***^ 

a 3 
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at the liead of the great mass even hefote the entranoe of 
the hessxar derehy or the thousand acres. But still it waa 
extraordinary that no proper notice waa taken of us ; for if 
perchance we were disco¥ered in our rapid course^ it was 
only to point, or to laugh, or ta hoot at us. We strained 
all our eyes in the direction upon wfaidi we were pro^eed^t 
ing^ when^ under a thick yellow Tapour, ^e saw what was 
evidently an immense city ; and now the ambassador began 
to look about him for the grand deputation. We per- 
ceived no troops, nor any horsemen running to and fro 
with anxious looks. The two British mirzas sat unmoved ; 
but the mehmandar, who, from having seen our country, 
guessed what was passing in die ambassador's mind, said 
that he hoped we diould now soon come to an end of our 
journey ; and that then the ambassador would be convinced 
of the desire of the English nation to make his stay happy. 

*^ And is it the custom of your country," exdaimed 
Mirza Firouz, '' to smuggle an ambassador into the seat of 
your government, as if he were a bale of prohibited goods? " 

The principal mirza, through the mehmandar, then 
assured the ambassador ^at it was not an English custom 
to send deputations on the road ; but that he would liot 
fail to receive all the attentions due to his high rank, as 
soon as he had reached the house which had been prepared 
for him. 

^' If such be your custom," said our chief, '* by the head 
of the shah, believe me, it is a bad custom. Go to Persia 
•—learn manners there. The ceremony of Istahbah is as 
old as Jemsheed. After all, there is some difference be- 
tween the entry of an ambassadiw and that of an old 
woman, although they must be the same in your estimatioii, 
since the one seems to produce as little sensation as the 
other." Then turning to me, he said, '' Hajji, by my soul, 
if I had known, when I received my dismissal from the 
shah's presence, that I was to travel all this way, to en- 
counter the waves and storms of the sea, to live with infi. 
dels, to be rubbed with a swine's brush, in short, to de¥Oiv 
more abomination than ever fell to the lot of any one true 
believer, I would rather have shaved mi \«wd> %sA>6«^ 
io a comer all my life with aahea on xn^i WA* KtoA" 
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Mina Sheffi I Mina Slieffi!" ezdaimed he; ^ 700 dd 
unsaiiited yiiier ! this is all your doing. If I do not defile 
your grave, and that of the whole of your ancestry, hefore 
I die, then my name is not Mirza Firouz." 

The two English miraas sat mute with astonishment at 
the voluhility which all at once possessed the ambassador s 
tongue. They mildly pointed to a beautiful garden, through 
which we were driving, saying, '* this is one of our public 
walks, and one of our places of amusement" 

'* Shut up the windows," roared Mirza Firouz ; '^ no- 
body shall see me so disgraced. I, who am ordered to make 
the shah's face white in this fordgn land — I,, who am the 
first ambassador whom the shah has ever despatched hither, 
to be treated wi& as little ceremony as an ass-load of old 
rags would be in Persia ! It is a disgrace not to be borne." 

We continued to whirl along with unequalled rapidity, 
and, with the glasses up, we streamed from every pore. 
Noting was to be done but to sit quiet The mirzas and 
the mebmandar talked earnestly to each other. The meh- 
mandar endeavoured all be could to explain away what so 
much grieved the ambassador ; but all conversation was at 
an end by the new sort of noise which the carriage made 
upon entering the body of the city. We caught only rapid 
glimpses of streets, houses, shops, and novelties too nume- 
rous to be described at this moment, and at length stopped 
at a door, situated between several other doors of exactly 
the same dimensions; and there, to our joy and amaze- 
ment, we beheld our countrymen, whom three days before 
we left at Plymouth, and whom, to say the truth, we 
expected never to see again. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

OF THE PERSIANS IS LONDON. — HIET MIgTAKE A LORD FOR A 
DOCTOR. — OF THE HOUSE IN WHICH THET ARE INSTALLED. 

The ambassador got out of the carriage, with his temper 
all crooked, totally ignorant whether in so doing the hour 
was fortunate or unfortunate. Nobody appeared b^ore 
him to say, '' You are welcome ;" no one with a present in 
his hand to greet him ; not even a pomegranate was offered 
him ; and rushing up a rapid flight of stairs, he threw 
himself in despair upon a sofa. In vain was he invited to 
partake of a magnificent repast of sweetmeats, fruits, and 
ices, which had been prepared, and which the English 
mirzas and the mehmandar assured him had been provided 
at the express orders of the government — nothing would 
console him — he swore his face was black, and black he 
swore it should remain. 

The mehmandar then presented him some food in a 
dish, and asked whether he would not eat. 

'' £at ! " said the ambassador : '' if all your receptions 

are like this, and if you think to wipe off the disgrace 

which my shah has this day received by giving me to eat, 

you are much mistaken. Let me see some one to say 

^Welcome' on the part of your shah, and then, perhaps, I 

'may eat. No salt will be lawful till then." 

" But do you count the Britii^ mirzas for nothing ? " 
said the mehmandar. 

^' Mirzas, indeed ! " exclaimed he in a fury : " did we 
send a writer of firmans, and a clipper of paper, to your am- 
bassadors ? What words are these ? Don't beat the air with 
more useless words ! My face is black ; your face is black ; 
and your government's face will also be blackened (praise 
be to God !) throughout the world when this fact is known ! ** 

Seeing that nothing could be made of him in this 
humourj we left him to roH on the sofa, whilst Seid rubbed 
his feetj and Feridoon, the baibet, Vne^Aedi \ia& \^«l^'«xA 
Joins, which produced relief more eSecXvisiX ^Dftaai ^l^^^ssl 
speeches from the mirzas -or the meViTaaxL^Ax. 
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I consoled myself for the miserieii of the last hour by 
seeking the company of my countrymen. I found them 
settled near the entrance of the house, in a large room^ 
supported at one end by two pillars^ surrounded with 
chairs^ and encumbered by a large wooden case mounted 
on four legs. Here they had spread their carpets^ arranged 
their saddles and trunks ; hung up their carbines^ swords, 
and pistols ; and had made all the arrangements usual in a 
caravanserai. There was no end to the many strange 
things which we had to say to each other. They had tra- 
velled through the country in a style worthy of kings^ for 
their carriage was provided with every convenience ; horses 
ready harnessed at frequent intervals were awaiting their 
arrival to carry them on with increased rapidity ; and they 
had not once had recourse to either sword or carbine, such 
little impediment had they found. 'Tis true they were 
obliged to proceed whether they would or not ; for the 
inexorable driver would not give them time even to pre<« 
pare a halioun; but they found so much pleasure in being 
as it were masters^ whilst every body seemed slaving and 
toiling for their advantage, that, to hear them talk, they 
would not have cared if the journey had never come to a 
dose. On arriving at the house in London, they were 
at a loss, amidst the variety of rooms which it contained, 
where to deposit themselves; but knowing from expe- 
rience how much more convenient and safer it was to 
keep together, and to sleep under each other's protection, 
they settled to remain where I found them, ratlier than to 
take separate beds and separate rooms at the top of the 
house. They were visited every morning by a good old 
infidel, a doctor, so they thought, who had been very kind 
to the cook, who felt unwell from the fatigue of the jour- 
ney. He had generously felt his pulse, and had sent his 
deputy to give the proper medicines. We were expressing 
our admiration of Frank doctors, when, at this very moment, 
the said old man came in accompanied by the mehmandar. 
We all rushed to have our pulses felt, and our tongues 
looked at, which is the Frank mode of a&cettaimxv^V^'t^'^^ 
when the mehmandar, to our astom«\xmei\\.)\s«ox%\. Sx^.^ ^ 
St of laughter. 
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*' What newg is thk ?" said he. " What do rem do 
tbosfor?" 

** He is our doctor^ praise he to God!'* said the cook; 
*' he has cured the pain in my heart." 

** Doctor I *' exclaimed the Frank ; '^ he is bo doctor- 
he is my uncle ! " 

'^ Well/' said I^ *^ and suppose he is ? he may he a doc- 
tor^ and your unde too; there is no harm in that, is there ?" 

** But he is one of the omrahg, a lord, and a man of the 
sword ; he never made up a drug in his life." 

*^ How should we know that ?*' said the cook ; ^' how 
are we to distinguish hetween your lords and your doctors? ** 

This puzzled the mehmandar; for truly every hody 
seemed to be on an equality in this strange country. To 
judge of people by their dress here was impossible. Finery 
certainly was not the criterion ; for if it were, then those 
who drove the coaches in the streets^ and those who stood 
behind them^ must be the nobility of the land, for they 
were the finest drest people we saw. We found, when we 
came to draw inferences from all that met our eye, that our 
difiiculties increased ; and therefore, until our senses should 
have become more expanded, we thought the best plan for 
the present was to seat ourselves upon the hill of patience, 
and open the eyes of astonishment upon the prospect of 
novelty. 

In the meanwhile, accompanied by the mehmandar, I 
made a survey of the house that had been allotted to us by 
the English shah. It must have recently been taken by 
force from some native khan ; for we could scarcely sup- 
pose that any body would willingly have surrendered up 
the immense property, which we remarked that it contained, 
to strangers. The old lord high treasurer, who was obliged 
to give up his house to the last Frank embassy at Tehran, 
managed his matters better, for he took away all his mag. 
nificent carpets and nummuds, all his silken door-curtains, 
all his China bowls and sHv&r candlesticks, and substituted 
for them old worn-out articles, which answered the pur« 
pose Just 08 well. But here there was no end to the mag* 
JtijScence displayed. Larger m\rroT« ^i^sxl vk^ ^^\.\Aii ^s^«t 
jret reached Persia were placed. a^siiMt vStie -wi!^. C>d»&«» 
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liers equal to the shah's in his palace of Negaristeii ; 
rpets^ sofas, chairs^ heds^ every necessary of Jife in um 
long Franks, were seen, of all siaes and denomin** 
ns ; things of which we could not discoTer the use, and 
jigs^ of which, when we were told the use, appeared use* 
s. ¥*or instance, we found chairs of all fashions : some 
keep one's legs up; some to let them down ; some to loll 
th die right arm, some with the left ; others to support 
i head. Now, this to us, who have only one mode of 
dng, namely, upon our heels, appeared an excess of mad- 
». Then there was one set of tables to dine upon, 
other set for writing, otliers again for washing and shav- 
1^. fiut where should I end were I to attempt descrip- 
n ? The same difficulties existed about the rooms. The 
>m in which the servants had established themselves was 
e appropriated for eating. To eat any where else is im* 
>per — to sleep there would be sacrilege — to make a bath 
it would create a rebellion. Then above this were several 
ge apartments, with couches placed in various comers, 
lere the whole of us might have slept most conveniently ; 
t these we were informed were the Franks' dewan kkanih, 
tere the masters received their visiters. One thing was 
)st certain : — they have no anderean, no separate apart* 
ints for their women. Men and women all live together; 
nan's room may be next to a woman's, and no difficulty 
ide about it. How things could go on in this manner it 
A still left to us to discover; and the ambassador was at 
ne loss to know where to deposit the Circassian, until wc 
md a very good apartment, separate from the rest, where 
i might live unseen, and unable to see ; happy in the 
[oyment of her own customs. The universal exposure (^ 
nr faces to the gaase of man by the infidel women was still 
ns a matter of the greatest surprise. Occasionally we re. 
irked women wearing a sort of apology for a veil, green, 
ick, or white, but it was merely a screen from wind, dust, 
sun; but never was the impure eye of man ever taken into 
isideration. However, as upon this subject, as well as 
on the reiative situation of the sexea \ti \h\&\\3&)^^^vi6iBAi-^ 
mg country, I shall have mucki to T«SUXft «xA tokv^Vs^ «v<^ 
fj I will restrict myself at pTceent to «k^ , xSaaX ^sk&b^'^b* 
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whole day, the day of our first arrival^ we did nothing hut 
inspect the curiosities of our residence. Our constant pro- 
gress from the top to the bottom^ in which there were 
more steps than would take a man to the highest minar in 
Ispahan^ at length so fatigued us^ that we concluded^ in 
order to encounter such fatigue we ought to ahandon our 
high-heeled green slippers, shod with iron, which slipped 
off frequently in the descent, and adopt the fiat.soled shoes 
of the Franks. Well did we recollect the conveniences of 
our own houses in Persia, when compared to the one we 
now inhabited. There we scarcely ever had to mount a 
step ; it was all even ground. On the same surface was 
the harem, with its fifty rooms, and its intricate passages ; 
the vast dewan khanek, with its open front ready to catch 
the smallest breeze that blew ; the broad court, planted 
with trees, ornamented by flowers, and refreshed' by splash- 
ing fountains. Here, on the contrary, every thing was 
upside down. If we wanted to cook our meat, we de- 
scended to the bowels of the earth ; if it were necessary to 
eat it, we went to its surface. If to sit and rest, we were 
perched midway ; and if to sleep, we clambered into the 
chambers of the air. Mohamed Beg, the Locman of our 
party, who was constantly endeavouring to acquire good 
reasons for what we saw, was of opinion, that England 
being an island, it was necessary to save ground ; for if all 
her houses, as in Persia, were spread over the surface of 
her territory, she would form one vast city, and no room 
would be left for agriculture. But Persia being a country 
the limits of which were unknown, it signified little how 
much of her surface was covered by buildings ; there would 
always be plenty to spare. And this remark, he argued, 
was confirmed by the well known circumstance^ that every 
man in Persia thought it incumbent upon him to build a 
new house for himself, and leave the house of his father to 
fall into ruin ; whereas in England the son came into pos- 
session of his father's house, and felt himself bound to keep 
it in repair ; as naturally as in Persia the son becomes the 
owner of hia father's fur coal, and tVie d«.\3^1c;t <iC her 
mother's state trousers, feeling iheta«ft\vwi"W3LTA\o Ocx^n.^ 
ifod preserve them 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

OF HOW THET PASS THE FIRST NIGHT IN LONDON. — ENGLISH 

NOISES DIFFERENT FROK PERSIAN. AN ENGLISH YIZIER YISITf 

THE AMBASSADOR. 

We passed the first night very ill. Each of us had a hed, 
the curtains of which were so pretty that we longed to cut 
them up for alcoloks'^, or to hind them round our waist; 
but we were unaccustomed to their heavy coverings^ and 
founds after we had been a short time under them^ that our 
coat and trousers became disagreeably oppressive. We all 
agreed that certain white pieces of loose linen^ which ac- 
companied each bed^ would make excellent shirts ; and 
Taki^ the ferash, who had only one, determined imme* 
diately to improve his stock. The whole household was on 
the stir long before the Franks thought of moving ; but 
Mohamed Beg was much puzzled about the true hour for 
saying his morning prayer, for we heard no muezzins to 
announce it from the mosques; and besides, the nights 
were so much longer than any we had been accustomed to^ 
tbat we had almost settled amongst ourselves that the sun 
never rose in this ill-conditioned city. We had walked 
about the house for several hours almost in total darkness, 
and were in despair waiting for the dawn, when at length 
we heard noises in the street, indicating that the inhabitants 
were awake. During the whole night at intervals we had 
watched the cries of what were evidently guards of the 
night, who, like the keshekchis on the walls of the Ark\, 
announce that all is right ; but those we now heard were 
quite difierent. At first we thought they might be muez- 
zins appointed to cry out the Frangi azan, the invitation to 
the inhabitants to arise and pray ; and indeed, looking at 
them through the twilight, we were confirmed in our idea, 
for they were dressed in black, as all the English men of 
God are ; but we were evidently mistaken, because, al- 
though they uttered their cry in a Nan^t^ q^ VsvA ^csc^ 
tones, yet still no one seemed to riae a Tcvom«i\. xJc^a ^^wsEt* 

^*»H?® J"."**®' ^«*» usually made ot fLoNB«i«l OocrnXx 
f The king of Peraia*s paUco W to c«\\ie^ 
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or to have the least idea of praying on their account. And 
still we were uncertain ; for when the day had completely 
broken^ Mohamed Beg came running in iq great joy, 
excLadmirig '^ Mueatatin! muezzin!" and pointing to the 
lop of one of the minars which are seen on all the houses, 
we there saw one of these street clergymen^ crying out his 
profession of faith with all his might. 

As the day advanced, strange noises^ such as we nerex 
hear in our cities, hecame audible. Among others we 
distinguished a bell, whose sounds similar to that some- 
times heard from the churches of the Armenians at Julfa 
and Etchmiazin, made us again suppose that this might be 
the true mode of calling the Franks to their devotions ; but 
it appeared to be the signal for a general cleaning of houses 
and house doors. This operation was the business of 
women ; and we imagined that it must have something to 
do with their religion, for they performed it as an act of 
penance on their knees. And we found, too, that our own 
house was undergoing the same ceremony ; for, to our as- 
tonishment, we discovered that women, provided no doubt 
by the government for our use, had dept under the same 
roof with us, and were doing that which is the business of 
our feraahes, or carpet-spreaders. 

The ambassador, having been refreshed by the help of 

his barber, arose in better humour, and announced to us 

that he had had a dream, which having been advantageously 

interpreted by Mohamed Beg, his spirits were wound up, 

and he devoured no more grief. He had seen Mirza Sheffi 

with his feet in the air, his back on a carpet, and four 

/erashes flourishing their slicks over him, whilst the Asylum 

of the Universe was eating a pillau of gold instead of rice ; 

and this was so sure an indication of the speedy destruction 

of his enemy, that he had now nothing left to wish for. 

His good humour was increased by the arrival of a Frank 

of consequence, who was announced to him as the meh. 

mandar appointed to attend him, during his stay in England^ 

by the £4nglish shi^, and who talked our language with so 

much £a(^iity and purity, that every thing seemed now to 

promise fair for making progreas in i^e ?A>^et\. lA wa \s&&- 

«WMi. He not only spoke Pei8\axi,\>\xt \ie ^TQ\fc\Wi5^^ 

much elegance as one of out \>e6X taoouihU : \ka\»^^«^ 



•21 oar best authors ; liad Hafiz and Saadi at his fingers' 
ends ; and^ to say the truths we soon found out that the 
ambassador would have been happy had he not been quke so 
learned, since he was every now and then obliged to chew the 
cud of shame^ and swallow the bitter draught of ignorance. 

The niehmandar announeed to the ambassador^ that it 
was the intention of the king of England's vizier for foreign 
affairs to call upon him on that day ; and that the vizier 
azemy or* the prime minister^ would visit him on the next. 
This surprised us exceedingly. " What ! " said we, '^ is 
all the visiting to be settled without one single quarrel ? 
These Franks must have a poor idea of their own dignity, 
of what is due to their shah, if they concede at once that 
which generally forms one of the principal questions of our 
n^otiations. When the last English embassy reached 
Tehran, a good month elapsed ere it was siettled who 
■hould take the first step from off his nummfid^ the Frank 
or the Ir&ni ; and it was only after a laborious compro- 
mise that they at last met at a third person's on neutral 
gnmnd. Here viziers drop into our mouths without our 
scarcely giving ourselves the trouble to open them." After 
all, we concluded we were Persians, and that was saying 
every thing. J^ho can deny a Persian's precedence ? 

The vizier came at the appointed time. He was 
attended by only two persons, who freely sat before him 
TTithout asking his leave. *^ What a difference,'' said we, 
** between one of our shah's viziers and this personage ! " 

" Bah I bah I bah I " said I, '^ a vizier is somebody in our 
blessed Persia ! See him, when he leaves the gate of his 
house surrounded by a hundred servants and dependents ; 
some watching the least turn of his head to catch a glimpse 
of his eye ; others running at the side of his stirrup in offi- 
cious haste to kiss his knee ; others, again, claiming the pro- 
tection of his skirt to present a petition. Then if a poor 
wretch happens to obstruct the road as he is about to pass, 
how lustily the ferashes beat him I how his camels are 
husded away, or his mules, packs, and all, thrust into the 
kennel 1 " Hitherto we had seen nothiix^ \tl \Sc!l<& tsv^scl ^1 
aSce in England which coiild make li^«x ^^^awee. «X ^^ 
deairable; and what was our aatoni&YimetiX "^iVkeiv ^^ ^«» 
foW that ibe individual who now ^nitt^Xedi ^^ «sxJo»aw^^ 
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was no less a personage than the vanquisher of the famoixs 
Tippoo Sultaun^ the captor of the splendid city of Seringa- 
patam ; one who^ power had heen greater than that of 
all the Mogul chiefs put together; one who could make 
the sun rise hy the twinkle of his eye^ and annihilate the 
moon hy the shake of his head. And here he was^ with 
white dust on his head^ seated on a chair instead of a 
throne^ paying a first visit to one less than one of our 
shah's shoe-hearers^ when he himself had had shahs and 
nawahs waiting to kiss the dust of his feet. <^ Strange 
vicissitudes !" exclaimed Mohamed Beg : '^ this it is which 
Saadi meant^ when he said^ that the life of man is like the 
traveller in the mountains of Kftf. If at the summit^ he 
receives the rays of light before any other mortal; if 
half way down^ he is partly obscured ; if at the bottom of 
the valley; all the world look down upon him." It was 
evident from the dignified expression of his eye^ which 
caused us ever after to call him the *' eye of the state *," 
and from the easy flow of his language^ that he was not 
only a son of words f, but one who could rule kingdoms ; 
one, in fact^ who understood the difference between right 
and wrong, whether he governed Christians or Hindoos. 

The ambassador expressed his desire to the English 
vizier to be immediately admitted to the presence of the 
shah of England, in order to present the letter and the 
presents with which he was charged ; and notified to him 
that the king of kings had ordered him, upon pain of 
losing his head, to receive his audience in less than three 
days after his arrival. 

The vizier assured the ambassador that every thing should 
be done to meet his wishes^ as far as was consistent with 
the customs of England ; but that as tlie king, his master, 
was only to be seen at stated timtes, he was fearful that some 
little delay must arise before the audience could take place« 

Mirza Firouz seemed surprised at this, and explained, 

that the shah of Persia made himself daily viable to his 

subjects ; that before the noonday prayer the selam took 

place, when his majesty being seated on his throne, the 

great o&cen of the court stood \)e&a^ Vvai» «a^^«s^ «IL 

others whose duty led tliem to BeeV \!tkft tq^«!i ^^c«»so»t% 

• A title frequently gkyen to irlttecs. ^ ^toafwaft. 

X 
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and that an ambassador might have an audience on the . 
▼ery day of his arrival if he chose it^ provided the stars 
and the astrologers were propitious. 

The English vizier then said^ he was afraid that he must 
apologise for the incivility of the English stars^ since they 
would necessarily oppose themselves to the ambassador's 
wishes on this occasion, and keep him longer from the 
presence of the king than was agreeable to him ; but that 
as soon as possible he should have his audience. 

This intelligence threw dismay into the ambassador's 
heart ; and as soon as the vizier had taken his leave, he 
broke out into the following exclamations : '' Wahi ! wdhi I 
what misfortune has fallen upon my head ! If this is to 
be the case^ my soul is at an end ; I shall be disgraced 
before men^ and my wife and child will be sold to the 
Turcomans! That old flint-hearted Mirza Sheffi will 
then have got me into his possession ; he will defile my 
father's grave, and prevail against my mother," Then 
addressing himself to us, he continued : — '^ Ay, Batchah ! 
say, children, what shall we do? where shall we go? 
Our faces will be black ! Our king is a despotic king ; 
and he takes no more account of men's heads than a mule 
does of the thistles it devours." 

I ventured to allay his apprehension by saying, ^^ The 
truth is, O Mirza^ that you say right, and you do nothing 
without calculation ; but by the soul of your child, are 
we not Persians and Mussulmans ? and if we are fallen 
into the hands of an ignorant and unclean generation, 
whose fault is it, if it be not that of our destiny ? The 
chief of our nation is a despotic king^ there is no doubt 
of that ; but powerful as he is, can he prevail against 
that which is written in the book of fate ?" 

The Hajji says right," exclaimed Mohamed Beg. 

Takdeer, destiny, after all, is what we must all look 
to : we eat, we drink, we sleep, we arrive, we depart, not 
an action of our lives but is predestined ; and if it be 
ordained, O elchi, that you cannot see the king of the 
Franks before a certain day, what can '^oWj ovv^ Q>i ^QSL1^ 
creatures, do to the contrary ?" 

H 
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'^ And if it be my destiny to lose my head/' exclaimed 
the ambassador, " what then ?" 

'' Why, then, off it goes," answered Mohamad Beg 
very quietly, '' and may mercy await you ! " 

'^ Mashallah ! praise be to God ! " said the ambassador ; 
*^ I am your humble servant. If I know then that my 
nead is to be cut off, shall I not try to keep it on my 
shoulders ? Go to, go to, Mr. Astrologer ; learn better 
doctrine ; or, by the shah's beard, you shall find that your 
heels are predestined to take up the position of your head." 

Seeing him in this untoward humour, we left him ; and 
we were happy to hear him order his kalioun, which we 
knew always operated as a sedative, whenever the fire of 
agitation had been kindled in the furnace of his heart. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE AMBASSADOR IS VISITED B? THE ENGLISH PRIME MIKISTER. 
HAJJI BAEA's remarks UPOK MEN IN OFFICE. 

Tbb visit of the minister for foreign afikirs had been so ab« 
rapt and unexpected, that we had not had time to prepare 
refreshments suited to the dignity of his character ; an 
attention which is never failing in our own country, however 
different it may be among the Franks. He had only been 
treated to the common ceremony of sweet and bitter coffee^ 
with intervening smoke ; and as we were come on a friendly 
mission, the sweet coffee, emblem of the good feeling which 
prevails between the two countries, was served first; whilst 
the bitter, beingreserved for the emblem of the disagreements 
which sometimes intervene between sovereigns^ was presented 
last. Whether the vizier understood the delicacy of this proce. 
dure, we were at a loss to say; we rather thought that his pro-* 
penalties were neither peaceable iiOT^ttt\ikj& ^Iwci&hj^cicaroely 
taated the sweet draught, and a\»oV»Xi^l tcv^'&.^wr^ lwt«J^ 
Mt the hitter one. We were, YvovfeNet, \i^\.vet ^Te^«t^^l« 
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the visit of the prime minister : Hassan, the cook, was 
ordered to exercise all his talent, and to dress a breakfast,, 
which would at once show his art, and give a specimen of 
our national luxuries. He prepared several sorts of 
piUau8» He so judiciously mixed sweets and acids, meats 
and vegetables, and poured over the whole such abundance 
of liquid butter, that the emblem of blending the interests 
of the two countries^ he assured us, was perfect. Then 
nothing could be more delicate than our sherbets, and the 
sweetmeats, particularly the gexenjibm*, that luxury pe- 
culiar to Persia, and of which, considering where our 
destinies were directing us, we had brought a large store. 
Several of our sherbet bowls had been broken on the 
journey, and Hashim was at a loss how to reimplace them, 
until^ recollecting that he had seen certain vases, some 
painted, others white, placed in different parts of the 
English houses, he took possession of three of the hand- 
somest, and served up the sherbets in them. The young 
mehmandar, who happened to have inspected the conchas, 
or trays, as they stood prepared for the breakfast, at the 
si^t of these vases burst into indiscreet laughter, of 
which none of us could understand the meaning, imtil 
explaining the use to which they Were generally applied, 
we were obliged to hide the face of shame under the veil 
of ign(»rance ; and rendered thanks to Allah, that we had 
so providentially escaped the quicksands of pollution. 

The prime vizier came, imattended by any suite. We re- 
marked that there was a difference between the dress of the 
viziers and that of other men ; the peculiarities of which 
we concluded pertained to their office. For instance^ 
Uack silk bags hung at the back of their necks ; and as 
they were something similar to the satin and brocade bags 
in which the letters of our kings and princes are sent, we 
conceived this might indicate officers of despatch ; but 
then, on the other hand, they wore a long thin weapon by 
their side which might, for aught we knew, mean a 
sword, and thus indicate a lord of the cimetar^ but that 
it looked more like one of our campai^m% ^"^Vu^^ >k^rs^ 
which we make a hasty hoM> ; and l\iu^ ^e^ mY^X. >«• 

• Manna. 
H 2 
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taken for the shab's head cooks. Upon enquiry of the 
young mehmandar, he told us that this was the dress of 
ceremony common to Franks^ and was the same which 
they wore when they appeared before their kings^ and 
was now put on in honour of the ambassador. 

The prime vizier was a dervish in appearance^ so mild, 
so kind, that we marvelled how the affairs of this great 
country could be directed by him, when we considered how 
much vigour and bloodshed must be necessary to keep a 
large populace in order. Our shahs, who generally act as 
their own first minister, are the great instruments of go- 
vernment in our land ; but in Turkey, every new grand 
vizier, in order to establish his reputation for decision, and 
to create a wholesome fear, generally finds it necessary to 
begin his career by spilling human blood. He either de- 
capitates a Christian merchant who is too rich, strangles a 
Janissary, or hangs a Jew. Now it was plain from all the 
£nglish vizier told us, that he had never cut off a thief's 
hand, nor even nailed a baker's ear to his own shop- door. 

A very handsome breakfast was served up to him, but 
which, strange to say, did not seem to his taste. The am- 
bassador helped him to the choicest bits with his own fin- 
gers ; he even put his hand into the same mess of rice with 
him, and gave him his own spoon to drink sherbet with ; 
but he could not be prevailed upon to make the most of the 
good things before hiiy. We tried him with some gezeru 
jibin, which he scrupulously examined ; but when Hashim, 
the footman, had dexterously broken it with his hands, and 
blown the dust from it with his mouth, he did not seem 
inclined to carry his curiosity further. '^ Surely," said we, 
" this infidel cannot affect to think us impure, that he does 
not choose to taste our food ; he who will not scruple to 
eat swine's fiesh, and to drink of the forbidden wine ? and 
this, too, when our ambassador has laid by his own 
scruples, has shut his ears to the commands of our holy 
Prophet, and has treated the Frank as if he were a true 
believer." We found that we had still much to learn con- 
ceming this extraordinary people. 
The ambassador was visited m wxt^t^ssaoix \sr5 %^^^^ 
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Other viziers, each of whom held separate departments in 
the state. There was one whose utility we could not in 
the least comprehend. He was called the jungle vizier ; 
and we were told that his sole occupation was to keep an 
account of the woods and forests in the kingdom. We 
included that it was throwing away money to pay an 
officer for looking after that which, in Persia, was esteemed 
an incumbrance, and which, instead of attaching any value 
to it, we looked upon as spoiling the face of the country. 
Strange indeed would it appear to the king of kings were 
we to inform him that what is only fit for firewood in Per- 
sia is here esteemed worthy the superintendence of a 
minister of state. There would be no end to the expenses 
of government, we thought, if so hi^h an office was to be 
established for every one of God's gifts to man ; at that 
rate, we might as well create a vizier for our Persian de- 
serts, and make him keep a register of the millions of use- 
less and uncultivable parasangs of sand which are spread 
over our country, or he might pass his time in counting the 
trees of the forests of Ghilan and Mazanderan, and tell the 
shah how many wolves, and bears, and lions belonged to 
him. Upon making these remarks to the mehmandar, 
he opened our understandings, by explaining what- must 
necessarily be the value of timber in England ; as necessary 
to her existence as a race of good horses and sharp swords 
are to Iran. And, indeed, we were soon brought to agree 
with him when the ambassador received the visit of the 
ship vizier, whose department was one of such vast import- 
ance that he was obhged to have recourse to the help of 
several deputies, who work under his guidance. Having 
ourselves sailed in two ships of war, besides seeing many 
more, we could well understand their importance ; for we 
conceived that to manage even one would require all the 
wisdom and experience of a statesman ; how much more 
then to manage above a thousand, which we were told the 
shah of England possessed. The Turks must look upon 
the difficulty of such a department in the same light as ^he 
English, because they frequently ai^^oiwX. NviAEt^^ ^\\^ «svi««l 
muftisj to command their ships. In "Pet^Xsi, ^xJcvovv^ *Oci& 
sea washes Bushire and Ormua on one ^v^c^wvvSl k.^'Cei^"*-^ 
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and Resht on the other^ we scarcely know what a ship 
means ; and when, please God ! we should return to our 
own country, the stories that we should relate of our voy- 
ages would he set down as tales fit only for the Thousand 
and One Nights. 

Many visiters came. "Who and what they were it was 
impossible for us to determine. They were described to 
us as men in office ; some attached to the shah's court ; 
some with, others without professions. Our greatest dif- 
ficulty in receiving their visits was to ascertain who were 
persons of consequence, and who were not. We trusted 
that in time we should be able to make the proper distinc 
tions ; but at present they almost looked like one and the 
same person. Their dresses were made upon one modd ; 
they all shaved alike ; they all sat in the same place*; and 
they almost all made the same compliments, and the same 
remarks. One person visited the ambassador, who in- 
terested us very much, because we recollected of what great 
consequence his compeer was at the court of our shah ; this 
was the master of ceremonies. But, oh ! what a difference 
between the two individuals. The Ishcagassi, the shah's 
master of ceremonies, in personal appearance has few equals 
in the world. He is a kajar, one of the king's own tribe, 
who are famous for the magnificence of their beards, and 
he is blessed with oite which surpasses that of his royal 
master. His dress and manners are unrivalled ; his lan- 
guage is the same ; and his knowledge in the niceties of 
chum wa humf is greater than that of any man of the 
court. He is altogether a fine specimen of a son of Iran. 
But the person who appeared before the ambassador as the 
king of England's master of ceremonies was an old, fat, and 
superanuated khan, who tottered so much upon a pair of 
swoln legs, that we naturally asked whether he had not 
been receiving the bastinado upon them. He made many 
apologies for not having called before. We asked him why 
did he come at all ? But at the same time the ambassador, 
eager for the moment of his audience, and expecting some 
message to that effect, pressed Vvim to ^a."^ 'vVv^ti -w^ might 

* TTie rank of a person in Persia \s "very taucYv'k.TVQrwtv Vi ^3tv« «ft;sL\.\A\sJtoik 
V the side carpet. 
f Flattery and compliments — humbug. 
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firepare oarselves. To our delight and satisfaction he in. 
fonned the ambassador that the king, who generally resides 
in a castle in the country^ would be at his palace in the city 
in three days^ and that there he would receive the embassy. 
Our joy knew no bounds. '^ Alham du liUah ! praises to 
God!" resounded from our lips; and we loaded the old 
limping khan with more caresses^ and made him more fine 
speeches and professions than if he had been the king of 
England in person. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE AMBASSADOR PRSPAllES FOR HIS AUDIENCE OF THE KING OP 
ENGLAND. AN INTERVEKIN6 DIFFICULTT OCCURS. 

« 

Although the intelligence we had received from the old 
master of ceremonies had not been announced in form to 
the ambassador, yet from that moment we began to make 
preparations for his audience of the English shah. The 
presents were unpacked^ and a list made of them. The 
letter of credence from the king of kings was inspected ; 
and the ambassador began to discuss the clothes which he 
was to wear on the occasion. We also made enquiries upon 
the best mode of presenting the horses. They had arrived 
in safety, strange and wonderful to relate ; for who ever 
tiiought, upon our leaving Persia, that they were to aban- 
don the land and the green sward for which, by nature, 
ihey were intended, to travel for months on the seas. The 
ambassador was determined to present Miirwari, the Pearl, 
as a horse which had been honoured by the riding of the 
Asylum of the Universe himself, and was, therefore, anxious 
to exhibit him to the infidels with all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance attending a royal horse. He exv^Vt^^ ^1^ ^^ 
mebmsttdar whether, after the maxvwet ^^ ^^a «msskcX 
horses, his heUy, legs, and breaat, coxsXiQl tioX. \^efcvs^ "^'^ 

H 4 
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golden tinge of the khenna; but he was disappointed to 
find that the application of this dye^ so ornamental both to 
man and beast^ had not yet reached these obscure regions ; 
andj therefore^ that some other plan must be pursued. The 
mehmandar promised to exert his ingenuity and that of his 
own country artists ; and we trusted that when the day 
came every thing would be done worthy of the dignity of 
our shah^ and of our country. 

The mehmandar, to our great joy, confirmed to us what 
the master of ceremonies had announced. The shah of 
England would receive the embassy ere a week had elapsed; 
and when Mohamed Beg compared the day to a corre- 
sponding one in our calendar, we were rejoiced to find that 
it fell precisely after the most unfortunate of our days, 
namely, " misery Wednesday."* 

Mirza Firouz then made enquiries as to the manner 
in which this ceremony was to be performed ; to which 
the mehmandar answered that he would be received with 
the same honours as ambassadors from other powers. 
^' And how is that ?" said the Mirza. 
'' The king," said the mehmandar, '^ will receive you in 
his apartments. You will proceed in your carriage to the 
palace. You wiU be met by the master of ceremonies^ and 
presented by the vizier for foreign affairs ; and then you 
will deliver your credentials." 

^' And so, by my beard,*' exclaimed the elchi, '' you 
expect that I shall be satisfied with this reception ? " 

'' And why not } " said the other. '^ This is the way 
other ambassadors are received, and what would you have 
more?'* 

'^ What do I know of other ambassadors?" remarked 
the shah's representative fiercely. " There are kings of 
various denominations in the world, and such are their re- 
presentatives. I only know whom I am to represent. 
My sovereign sits upon the most ancient throne in the 
world. If you want to know who were our ancestors, 
I will trace them back to you from the time of Noah. 

* The Peniana hold all Wednesdays as unfoTlvmale. 1Vv« V&&t VTeduetdaT 
of the month of Sefer is the day upon -wWch ttve^ ex^X.VYvt\a.%\,\x>x«K^->w^ 
sound at the dav of judgment, and that impVicates aXi o\Xv«t V«Ie^«!A3a.Nv 
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After all^ the Peishdadians were of some accouiU. And 
when you come to compare your Frank kings^ whose 
names have never even reached Persia^ to our ancient 
sovereigns^ it is plain that you are not many steps from 
the spot where people devour their own folly.*' 

'' What words are these ? " exclaimed the mehmandar. 
" Do you wish to change the manners of our country ? If 
your shah chooses to wear a heard, it is no reason that our 
shah should. Every nation has its own customs.*' 

'^ When your amhassador in Persia,*' said Mirza Firouz, 
'^ reached the Imperial Gate of Tehran, was he received in 
the manner that I have heen here.^ No. The king*s 
amou* was sent to welcome his arrival hefore he even en- 
tered the city. And when he proceeded to his audience, 
the streets were lined with troops, salutes were fired, sugar 
was thrown under his horse's feet ; drums, trumpets, and 
cymhals resounded throughout the city; the hazars were 
dressed ; the populace were ordered to pay him every 
respect. He was clothed with rohes of honour, and he 
was allowed to stand in the same room in which the king 
of kings himself reposed. And, hy the heard of the Pro- 
phet, I swear that if I am not treated in the same manner, 
I will proceed as a private individual to the palace, I will 
ask to see the king, I will place my shah's letter into his 
hatods, and, having said my khoda hafiss shuma, ' May 
Grod take you into his holy procection,* I will straightway 
leave the country, and return whence I came.*' 

*' That may be very well to say, as far as you are con- 
cerned,** said the mehmandar, '' but my sovereign is some- 
body also, and is likely to be consulted on this question. 
Suppose he were not to agree to your visit ? " 

We saw the storm was impending, and that the meh- 
mandar 's words might as well have remained at the botton) 
of his throat. The ambassador's face was thrown upside 
dovni; the hairs of his beard became distended; and 
he oozed at every pore. 

'^ In short, then,*' said the ambassador, his eyes flashing 
fire, "am I an ambassador, or am I nolV* 

♦ yfmou, or uncle, is an epithet often given lo favoux\te» at ^\vfCE«^«**^ 
i# here used in that s'tnae. 
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'^ Is mj king a king^ or is he not ?*' said the mehinan« 
dar^ to which, angry as he was, in his own language 
he mumbled something to himself about ^' dam^ or dam- 
my^** which word caught the Mirza's ear; and he^ recollect, 
ing it to have been frequently used on board ship^ mistook 
it afi an epithet applied to himself, and his wrath then 
broke out something in the following words : — 

" ^ Dam,* do you say ? Am I ' dam ?* If I am ^ dam,* 
then you are the father of / dam,* Why should I remain 
here to be called * dam ? * After all, I am somebody in my 
own country. I will defile the grave of ' dam's* father. I 
will do whatever an ass can do to his mother, sister, wife, 
and all his ancestry. I am not come all this way to eat 
^ dam,* and to eat it from such hands." Upon which he 
flung out of the room, leaving the mehmandar to open the 
eyes of astonishment, and to eat the stripes of mortification. 

After this the mehmandar covered his head with his hat, 
looked at his watch, buttoned his coat, put on his gloves, 
took up his stick, and then saying to us, ^'May your 
shadows never be less," he deliberately left the house. 

We, who were accustomed to the ambassador's manner, 
saw nothing extraordinary in what had happened. He 
had played his part like an able negotiator ; he had satisfied 
us that he was upholding the dignity of the Asylum of the 
Universe ; he knew that his conduct would work in his 
favour at his own court ; • and his enemy, Mirza Sheffi, 
would not have gained a step upon him. He soon returned 
to us, mightily satisfied with himself, and was not a little 
delighted when we told him, that, in truth, if the Franks 
wanted a lesson in the duties of an ambassador^ they had 
only to come to him. '^ They think," said I, *' because 
they have looking-glasses in their houses, which we have 
not ; because they make clocks, and penknives, and cloth> 
irluch we do not ; and because they have got possession of 
Hind, which once was ours, that we are men to sit behind 
them, and that they may lead us as they would a yedek* 
with a leading-string; but it is not so, praised be the 
Prophet. We are PeTsiauft, and Itm^^W:^^ \s^ tl\e help of 

• A. \\ot%e . 
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the ambassador^*' said I, '^ we shall teach them to play at 
hide and seek romid our little fingers !" 

*' Yes. yes/* exclaimed Mohamed Beg, " God is great ; 
may he take the elchi into bis holy keeping. Whatever a 
Frank may do, let us recollect that he is still an infidel. 
Whatever he may eat, be it swine*s flesh or be it lamb's, it 
still is unclean." 

After this we sat down quite contented, and passed away 
the morning in applauding the ambassador for having taken 
so vigorous a measure for asserting the dignity of our shah 
in a foreign land. But as the day passed ofi^ and the 
mehmandar not appearing, we began to think that the 
Franks might not approve of our mode of opening a ne- 
gotiation ; and that if they should happen to take us neck 
and heels and thrust us out of their kingdom, Mirza Sheffi 
might hint to the king of kings that his majesty's repre- 
sentative, for want of proper judgment, had been clodied 
with a kalaat only fit for the grandfather of stupidity.* 
This apprehension began visibly to work upon Mirza 
Firouz. He enquired at every moment whether the meh- 
mandar had returned ; and, by way of consoling himself, 
he walked about the house enquiring of every one he saw, 
'^ After all, did not I say well ? In truth, my answers 
were like arrows. A kixssil bash, a Persian red-head, did 
not come aU this way to have his beard laughed at ! *' 

At length his impatience and anxiety getting the better 
of every other feeling, he sent me to the mehmandar'f 
house with an orange in my hand, and a message re- 
questing that he would not fail to eat his sham t with him 
on that day. I knew that when these infidels were once 
angry it was not easy to restore their brains to a state 
of sanity without some good management, and therefore I 
approached him warily. But to my surprise, instead of 
finding his nature in a state of perverseness, he looked just 
like one of us after a quarrel, that is, as if nothing had 
happened, and he immediately acceded to the ambassador's 
wishes of dining with him. 

When he arrived I was in the rooTiim\)cv>^\TTa.'^vK»M., 
»nd their meeting was upon ^le same XettCL'a %a -^asa^ 

♦ Ab old asB, ^ Tlie e^ccmxv^ mtoX— >Xve *s" 
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Putting his hand on the mehmandar's hack^ and then pat* 
ting his side^ he exclaimed^ ^' Mashallah ! Praise he to 
God ! You are a man indeed ! See what it is to have 
heen in Persia ! Now, an untravelled Frank would have 
heen really angry, and would at this moment have heen 
eating his rage. But you are a man knowing the world. 
You know when to begin your anger, and when to leave it 
off. Hafiz very properly said, ' True love is like a fool's 
anger. It bums even when the reason for it is gone by.' '* 

To this the mehmandar answered, " May your friend- 
ship never diminish. I have made known your wishes to 
the vizier for foreign affairs." 

'' Well," said the ambassador, all of a sudden excited, 
" and what did he say ?*' 

" He said," returned the. infidel, '^ that there would be 
no difficulty in giving you a public audience. We have 
plenty of troops, and plenty of coaches, abundance of fine 
clothes, and fine things, and you shall go before the king, 
accompanied in any manner you choose." 

*' Wonderful !" exclaimed the ambassador, '* wonderful! 
I do not understand you English at all! You make 
no difficulties. You leave no room for negotiation." 

" Not upon trifles," returned the mehmandar. 

'' Trifles? do you call an ambassador's reception a trifle? " 
said Mirza Firouz. ^' There is not a step made on such 
an occasion as this in Persia which is not duly measured. 
And do you call the dignity of sovereigns nothing ?" 

'- The nations of Europe were fools enough in times 
past," said the mehmandar, '^ to make matters of etiquette 
affairs of state, and they used to lose intrinsic advantages 
in pursuing these ideal ones ; but they are become wiser ; 
we look upon etiquette now as child's play. However, in 
consideration of your being Persians, and knowing no 
better, we do not hesitate in giving you as much of it as 
you please." 

Upon this the ambassador stroked his beard, pulled up 
his wbiskerSy and sat for some time in deep thought. He 
lelt himself lowered in the e&timaXiow oi \5Bfe Y^«xvV&^ whilst 
at the same time he was aware tYi&\.\\^ coraX'^w^'V. ^^x.^'O&sx- 
wise than he had done. At lengjiYv \vft ex^^^^xaa^^ ** KsA 
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to the English think that we are men from the woods^ 
asses^ heasts of burden^ and know nothing of what the 
world is about ? Be it so^ be it so. But this know, that 
a nation who can trace its ancestry to Jemsheed ; who 
counts a Jenghiz Khan, a Tamerlane, a Nadir Shah, an 
Aga Mohamed Khan, ay, and a Fatteh All, amongst its 
kings, is not accustomed to child's play, and, moreover, is 
not at all inclined to take example from the kings of Frank 
for any part of its conduct in matters relating to its own 
dignity." 

Upon this, and after a little similar give and take between 
the parties, they dined, and the table-cloth of hospitaHty 
became the matdan, the arena for the race of good fellow- 
diip. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE AUDIENCE OF THE KING OF ENGLAND IS DESCRIBED, AS WELL 
AS TH^ ambassador's MODE OF SETTLING PRECEDENCE AMON6 
HIS OWN SUITE. 

The long wished-for day at length arrived, and the note of 
preparation was heard throughout the household. To my 
utter disappointment, I awoke with such a dUdardi (a 
heartach), that I found it impossible to stir without pain, 
and I entreated the ambassador to allow me to remain at 
home, to which he acceded without any difficulty. This 
rather astonished me, considering how anxious he was to 
be surrounded by his suite on all state occasions, and made 
me conclude that he still looked upon me as a spy on his 
actions, and one who would report to his disadvantage any 
neglect in upholding to the utmost the dignity of our 
sovereign. 

It was delightful to behold the aTc[\>«i!&^^<^ot ^^"safc^^^t 
the occMsion; and as far as it ia i^aa\!b\e iw ^5a& '^^'C^ 
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of the desert to resemble the splendour of the full-bLowii 
rose^ he stood an excellent representative of our king of 
kings. The Franks, *t is true, little understood the privi^ 
leges which he enjoyed in wearing certain parts of his 
dress, which we alone knew he could no more have dared ' 
to adopt at Tehran, than he would to eat swine's flesh be. 
fore a mollah. He wore that distinguishing badge of 
royalty, a jika, on his cap. His sword and dagger were 
studded with precious stones, and the pearl tassel of a vizier 
was suspended from his girdle. We all exclaimed, '' Mash, 
allah ! " as he appeared before us, and involuntarily we 
made the inclination of our bodies which we only make to 
our princes. 

The master of the horse came early to announce that 
the horses were ready to proceed ; and that, with the 
greatest difficulty, he had succeeded in making an infidel 
paint Murwari. '^ It had been done,'* he said, ^' in a 
manner sufficiently well for £ngland, but in Persia it 
would have been esteemed a total failure ; for, in lieu of a 
bright orange- colour, the animal had come out a dirty 
brown from under the hands of the £nglish painter." 

At about noon the streets began to fill with troops, who 
lined them on both sides ; and shortly after a train of most 
magnificent carriages, driven by richly-attired coachmen, 
attended by servants profusely ornamented after the manner 
of Franks, drove up to the door. A great khan of the 
court waited upon the ambassador to^ invite him, on the 
part of the shah of England, to attend his audience ; and 
when every thing was in readiness, and the suite disposed 
of in the diffisrent equipages, he stepped into a carriage 
whidi, we were assured, was used to convey the king's own 
person, and the procession then proceeded towards the 
palace. 

As I looked from the window wrapped up in my 

sheep's skin, the procession of the English ambassador 

through Tdiran to the foot of the throne of the kii^ 

of kings came to my recollection, and I made a comparison 

in my own mind with what 1 ivo^ ^vn '^^^vc^^ \rcvdec my 

^jres. It must be owned, tkiou%\it 1, iJcvaX. ^it^w^cpBA «fe 
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more magnificent in my own country, and in Turkey, than 
those of the Franks, if this he a specimen of them. What 
principally attracted attention here were our own horses, 
who, hy their spirited play, their curvetting and plunging, 
seemed delighted to he once again hrought into action; but 
all the rest consisted of coaches, which, though splendid, 
yet after all are objects of but trifling interest. Now, our 
processions being performed on horseback, the person, who- 
ever he may be, who is the object of them, is immediately 
brought into open notice, is subject to the gaze of the 
crowd, and a great interest is produced. 

1 waited patiently until the ambassador returned, which 
he did in the same manner he went, and then, eager to 
know how every thing had passed ofiP, I stood before him. 
I found him surrounded by the suite, and they were all 
apparently in the highest good humour. 

*' Ah ! Hajji," he exclaimed upon seeing me, " you 
have indeed lost a sight. A wonderful good shah is this 
one ! " said he. '^ By my own soul ! it is in no manner 
strange that the English should love their king so much. 
He showed me the same kindness that a father would to 
his son. It is evident that he bears the true stamp of 
royalty upon him. The manners and forms of his court, 
it is true, are widely diflPerent from ours ; but kings are no 
doubt the same in all countries ; for his commanding look 
and tone showed me how much he is a king, and put me 
in mind of the dignity of our own Asylum of the Uni- 
verse." 

^' One great diflPerence between them," exclaimed Mo- 
bamed Beg, " is, that one stands before this king in full 
security, whereas God only knows Tiow that, is before our 
own shah ! The conscience of Persians, I do believe, has 
been placed in the nape of their necks ; it is there that 
their good or evil works pinch them when in the presence 
of Fatteh Ali Shah. As for the English, to judge by those 
who stood round their king, they seamed as unconcerned 
and as secure as if they and their prince were upon e<\ual 
terms. 

^^ I spoke well," exclaimed die aTftte^cBi&^Aax, *^ ^^ 
not?" said he, looking towards Ids setvaxiU. 
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^^ Mashallah !" they all exclaimed. — '' Plato could not 
have spoken hetter^" said Ismael Beg, the nazir. 

" In truth," continued the ambassador, '' nothing covdd 
have been better ordained for the dignity of our shah ! " 

'* Nothing/' exclaimed Mohamed Beg. ^* For when we 
had reached the 'kissing place*,' we neither took off our 
slippers, nor did we bow our heads to the ground ; nor did 
we acknowledge ourselves to be sacrifices." 

"How was that?" said I. *' Was there no threshold, 
no throne, no prescribed spot for taking off your shoes ? " 

" What do you say ? ** exclaimed the ambassador. '^ I 
stood as near the king as I stand to you. I put the shah's 
letter into his own hands. The king himself stood. We 
all seemed to be of one meflisA Going before the king in 
this country is child's play, compared to what it is in 
Persia. One neither sees the felek, nor the bastinadoing 
stick ; not the semblance of an executioner is exhibited ; 
and I do really believe that if any one of us had even ven- 
tured to spit before his majesty, there would have been 
somebody at hand to say, ' Much good may it do you ! * " 

^' This is strange," said I. *' Kings have but a sorry 
place of it in this country." 

" Yes," exclaimed Taki, the ferash ; " and we ferashes 
should have nothing to do, for every body seems so mighty 
good."+ 

" Ay, but," said Mohamed Beg, " I think the mehman- 
dar told me once, that if in England a man cursed the king, 
and swore at his beard, that he was liable to be beheaded." 

*^ That 's bad," exclaimed the mirakhor, in an under 
tone. " I would rather get the bastinado now and then, 
and have the full use of my tongue." 

" Gorumsak ! rascal ! '' exclaimed the ambassador, ^' if 
the shah heard you he would cut your tongue out. Keep 
to your horses, and let us hear no more of your ass's lan- 
guage. — Who was that old man," ^aid he to Mohamed 
Beg, '' who did his best to walk before me as we proceeded 
to the presence ? ** 

* By kissing place, or bosgak^ Is tneaxvllYve to'jtXv^Ttccvieivt, the thretbold 
0f which is kissed before entrance, according to «ttvcX £»&\ftxtv eA!c^<«x\ft« 
f Assembly, 
t Thc/eraehes in Persia beat offenden on ttvc wAw ot >iix^ t«»u 
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" How should I know ? " said the master of the cere- 
monies. '^ When I stepped out witli my cane of office to 
clear the way^ he^ with a long and slender white wand^ 
attempted to push me off; and seeing him shake it to and 
fro in a strange manner^ I thought this might he part of 
the Frank etiquette; hut when I discovered that the 
vibration of his elbow proceeded from palsy and not 
etiquette^ and that by this he was constantly on the point 
of rapping your shins^ I thought it but right to assert my 
precedence, and took my place accordingly." 

'' Well done," stid the ambassador ; " it was a strange 
scene taken altogether, and thanks to Allah we have not 
disgraced ourselves." 

He had not long dismissed us when the noise of uplifted 
voices was heard in the apartments below, and the tumult 
at length became so great, that the ambassador himself 
issued forth from his room to see whence it proceeded. 
He found Ismael Beg, the nazir, and Aga Beg, the 
mirakhor, in violent dispute upon precedence. The former 
asserted that he was entitled to walk first in the procession ; 
the latter urged the contrary ; and from this simple subject 
the parties in opposition digressed into such gross perso- 
nalities, that a most violent state of things was the conse- 
quence. 

The ambassador finding that his orders for ceasing the ' 
dispute were disregarded, he ordered both the disputants 
to receive blows on the mouth with a shoe-heel, which was 
about being inflicted vigorously upon the mirakhor, when, 
with all the resolution of a man about doing something 
new and desperate, he rushed by us all, made for the 
street-door of the house, and exclaimed, " I 'm king 
George's man ! Ya ! king George ! " Upon this the 
ambassador gave a signal for general chase, and at the 
head of his household, he succeeded in catching the culprit 
just as he had reached the threshold. 

*^ I *11 king George you ! " said ,the ambassador, catching 
him by the curfe behind his ear. *' If I do not make you 
and your father burn for this I am tvobod^ vr. \3cv\^ 's^^A^^* 
I 7/ king George you ! '* Upon lYiVs, m\)cv \>s\^\v^^ o.^ "w^ 
or three of us, he threw him dowiv, w\d\wi\\\^ ^Qvsxi.^'e^ 
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bis bead for some time on the door^ called for a pair of 
scissors^ with which he inflicted upon him the greatest 
disgrace a Persian can undergo after the loss of his beard ; 
he cut ofiP his zulfsj or curls^ and then set him loose. 

This was a disagreeable ending to the successful doings 
of the mornings and set us all exdaming, ''La illaha, 
illallah ! ** for the rest of the day. We could only account 
for it by the following circumstance : — A Frank^ haying 
been appointed to wait upon the servants by way of inter- 
preter^ had taken advantage of his knowledge of the 
Turkish language^ to talk to them of the freedom enjoyed 
by all ranks of people in England ; he informed them 
that every man was under the protection of the laws — 
that no man had the right of bastinadoing another — that 
that privilege only belonged to judges appointed by the 
king. With such-like doctrine he greatly destroyed their 
ideas of submission and dependence. 

Aga Beg had imbibed these principles^ but it turned 
out that on his first venture he had brought his beard to 
a bad market. His mortification at the loss of his curls 
was without bounds — he was proud of them — he was 
greatly fond of ornamenting his person^ and to find him- 
self thus at once robbed of that which distinguished him 
as a hasheng, a man of fashion^ was more than his phi- 
losophy could bear. He cursed the Frank interpreter, thjB 
Frank king, and the country he had been brought to ; and 
swore that if he could by any means find his way to 
Persia, he would that moment take horse, and never stop 
until he had got within sight of Demawend, and the tur* 
rets of Tehran. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



OF THE XTIQUETTE OF ENOLISU VISITING. OF BELI. UNOBIM, 

AND CHIEFS OF THE MAKKOW-BONES AND CLEAVERS. —OF THE 
EAST INDIA COMPANY. 



The very day of the ambassador's audience^ and iat 
several days after, the house was thronged with people of 
a]l descriptions ; their principal object being to leave oer. 
tain little square bits of paper, upon which were inscribed 
their names and their place of residence^ avowedly as a 
mark of respect to the ambassador; but we .were assured 
that siany odier meanings were attached to this act, which 
at present were not discernible, but which in time would 
be duly divulged. We wondered what possible result 
could arise from a parcel of invisible people leaving un- 
known names at our door, and began to conceive that tliere 
iB%ht be some ^haUanlik, as they say in Tiurkey, or devilry 
in the wind ; but the mehmandar assured us that such was 
the custom. of the country. Every card noeant a visit; 
and he made it clearly comprehensible to us, that if visit* 
ing in England was carried on after the manner of Persia, 
where the visiter first fmnounces his arrival by a messen.. 
ger, and then sits through the ceremony of three kalioum 
and as many cups of coffee, that no life would be long 
miough to go through the ceremonial. Upon this the 
ambassador thought every moment too long until he also 
had acquired the means of making and returning visits ; 
and when his own name upon a pack of cards was exhibited 
to him, he exclaimed, " Shukur Allah! praise be to 
Allah ! " and inunediatdy ordered a vigorous distribution 
of them. 

We were also visited by men mtk «ca«J^ \»^^Sssl "^^i^ 
luodsj whose intentions were quite i\\ccK!Cv\nt€fteftss^^ "^ ''^^^ 
One munj after the manner of Tnrke^ , itc^vt^a^ ^ VjiVw*^^^% 

I ^ 
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or fee^ because he assured us that bells had been rung for 
joy at our arrival^ and that he had helped to ring them. 
Of bells we had never before heard as emblems of joy ; 
in our country they announced the arrivals of caravans^ 
and occasionally the existence of unbelievers' churches ; but 
seeing that this was the only public demonstration of joy 
we had received^ the ambassador did not hesitate to bestow 
what was necessary. 

Then came a man who made a register of every person 
who paid his court to the king ; and he required a fee. 
'* Oh, this is wonderful," exclaimed the ambassador ; '^ by 
the beard of the king, let us ask this man some questions," 
said he ; '^ we shall doubtless learn much from him of the 
customs of infidels.'* 

We found that this was not an official duty, or one im* 
posed upon him by the court, but optional. His revenue 
was considerable, considering the extreme anxiety which 
he assured us existed in most people to see their names 
registered ; and the pimishment which he inflicted for a 
resistance of his fee was the non.insertion of the name of 
the person so resisting. But those whose profession was 
the least intelligible to us were a company of men who, by 
way of congratulatory music, were educated to beat the 
bones of oxen against large hatchets of iron; and they 
asked for bakshish. We endeavoured to gain some insight 
into this strange custom, without success, and at length 
resolved that they must assimilate to our iutis, or mounte- 
banks, whose never-failing drums might well be set off 
against the horrid sounds which must proceed from the 
£nglisli performers on beef-bones and iron. 

In fact, every moment added to our stock of information 
upon Frank manners ; and, in the presence of the ambas- 
sador, we were discussing every thing we daily saw, when 
the mehmandar came in great hurry to announce the visit 
of the kings of Hind. 

'^OhAli!" exclaimed the ambassador, ^' how is this? 

kings are coming, and nobody has announced them to us !" 

We ran to the window^ to see xYve %\aXft vcv. 'wVvvjXv tlieae 

/S^reat personages came, expect\t\^ «X V^i-aX. \o %«fc ^«a. 

mounted on elephants, whei^, BtTaxv^^e \o T«\«X.t>^^ wr x.-^^ 
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common infidels standing at the side of an old dilapidated 
carriage full of straw, bartering with its ragged driver for 
the expenses of their excursion ; and these the mehmandar 
assured us were the king and deputy king. 

'* How ? ** said the ambassador, " are these the successors 
to the throne of Aureng Zebe, of Jehangir, of Shah AUum ? 
You must be laughing at our beards ! " 

^' It is difficult to explain matters in so short a time," 
said the mehmandar ; ^^ they are not properly kings. One 
is caUed the chair, and the other deputy chair,'' first point- 
ing to an arm-chair, and then to a stool, to explain what 
he meant, and he had scarcely done this when they walked 
in. 

It was difficult to know what etiquette to adopt with 
these personages; but they soon showed us that they 
required none. They were plain-spoken men, without any 
airs of greatness, looking more like substantial possessors 
of good shops and warehouses than the owners of king- 
doms. The ambassador, after the first compliments were 
over, endeavoured to have his understanding enlightened 
upon the sort of government they exercised, so novel to 
Persians, and so little known in the £ast. It seems that 
they are the chiefs of twenty-four, all of whom sit upon 
chairs, and who have the right of speech and of thought 
upon matters relating to India. After some attempts to 
dear up our ignorance, they invited the ambassador to visit 
their palace, where he would learn more of the nature of 
their government, by actual inspection, than by hours of 
explanation. It appeared, however, from the little we 
oould comprehend, that although they possessed kingdoms, 
they were not in fact kings; that the revenues of these 
kingdoms did not belong to them, but to others who enjoyed 
the fruits of them; that they were partly concerned in 
occasionally sending out a king, or firman firmai *, to 
Calcutta; but that they, their Indian king, their fleets, 
their armies, were subject to another greater personage 
still, who was one of the king of England's viziers^ wha 
lired in a distinct comer of the city^ Mid. \\\a.\.\vft ^'^jcccl^'m^ 

♦ A governor by finna.Tv&. 

I 3 
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tbe immediate servant of the real shah of England and of 
Hindostan. 

Bewildered with this complication of real kings^ and 
little kings^ viziers^ sitters upon chairs^ and sitters upon 
atodb^ we held the finger of suspense upon the lip of 
astomshmentj and pondered upon all we had heard^ like 
men puzzling over a paradox. At length our visiters took 
their leave^ and the ambassador promised that he would 
diortly fix a day for getting better acquainted wifb 
'' Coompani^" of whom he and his countrymen had heard 
to nrach ; and about whose existence it became quite ne- 
cessary that Parsia should^ for the future^ have clear and 
positive information. Instead of re-ascending their crasy 
eoadi^ the kings (for so we ever after called them) walked 
away upon their own legs, and mixed unknown and un- 
heeded in the common crowd of the street. 

When they were well off we all sat mute^ only ocea- 
uonally sayings " Allah^ Allah ! there is but one AUah !" 
so wonderfuUy astonished were we. What ? India ! that 
greatj that magnificent empire ! — that scene of Persian 
conquest and Persian glory ! — the land of elephants and 
precious stones! the seat of shawls and kincobs! — that 
iNiradise sung by poets^ celebrated by historians^ more ancient 
tlian Ir^n itself ! — at whose boundaries the sun is permit- 
ted to rise, and around whose majestic mountaina^ some 
dbd in eternal snows, others in eternal verdure, the start 
acnd the moon are allowed to gambol and carouse ! What ! 
18 it so fallen, so degraded as to be swayed by two obscme 
mortals, living in regions that know not the warmth of the 
sun? two swine-eating infidels, shaven, impure, walkers oB 
foot, and who, by way of state, travel in dirty coaches filkd 
with straw ! This seemed to us a greater miracle in go* 
vemment than even that of Beg Jan, the plaiter of whipat, 
who governed the Turcomans, and the countries of Samar* 
cand and Bokhara, leading a life more like a b^gar dian a 
potentate. But we were in the country of miracles ; not 
a day, no not an hour, passied without our hearing or 
seeing something whicli ^ tlie gtttndfadi£x<i Peraia ever 
Jlutdj or night have^ bad never seen eveiv m «i ^Teanv\ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

OF THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, DILFERIB. SHE ADOPTS THE EU- 
ROPEAN DRESS, BUT REFUSES TO UNCOVER HER FACE. 

During all this time the Circassian had lived securely 
confined to her room ; and she would probably have con- 
tinued so, happy and unmolested, had there not existed 
amongst these infidels a sufficiently unjust law, which pro- 
hibits any one from enjoying the property of his own slave, 
little examining whether such slave likes his state or not. 
It tyrannically forces every one to be free; and had it 
taken efiPect upon the Circassian, she would have been re- 
duced to the dire necessity of uncovering her face to the 
gaze of aU mankind, and living in open converse with the 
despisers of our Prophet and the Imams. As soon as this 
law was intimated to the ambassador he did not hesitate 
to offer her freedom, and he immediately told her that she 
was at liberty to do what she liked. 

" O Prophet! Oh Mahomet!'* exclaimed she, " you 
would not have me so degraded as to go about the streets, 
with my fa^e uncovered, like one of these unblushing women ! 
No, no ; I stay where I am." 

^^ But you are free," said the ambassador ; *^ this is a 
free country; there are no slaves here — go ; there are the 
gardens ; there are the green fields — go, make your soul 
happy!" 

*' My soul wants nothing,'* said she, ^' but the counte. 
nance of my master. Let me work for him ; let me make 
his clothes ; let me embroider his skull-caps ; let me take 
care of his money and his jewels. I want nothing more. 
I will think of the rose and the nightingale when we return 
to Iran ; in the meanwhile let us recollect that we are in 
the hands of disbelievers, and therefore let us put our tcust 
in Allah/' 

The amhasaadoT was so pleased Yi\t\i \!ti^ ^^1-^nc/^«ki^V 

I 4» 
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his slave^ that he ordered her to have what clothes she 
pleased, and expressed a wish that she should leave off her 
Circassian dress^ which had now hccome raggedy and adopt 
the gowns of the Franks. He said that the shah had 
ordered him to hring hack to the royal harem models and 
specimens of the Frank women's dresses ; and he ordered 
Bilferib to begin by trying them on her own person. Ac- 
cordingly, a dark- green velvet was selected for her first 
gown, and an English dress-maker was ordered to fit it to 
her shape. The dress- maker suggested the necessity of a 
great many more articles of attire too numerous to describe; 
but the ambassador objected to them. 

^' No, no/' said he ; ^' let us be content with the outside 
of things, and let the hidden take care of themselves.*' 

The gown was made, and great was the joy produced. 
The Circassian was ordered to be clothed in it. She put 
ear-rings in her ears, dressed her hair after the manner of 
Europe, and then stood before her master; but in so doing, 
she shivered throughout her frame, as if she had been clad 
in the snows of Demawend. 

^' What ails thee, child.?" said he; ''why do you shiver.?" 

^' May it please my ago, my lord," said the poor girl, 
" if such be the clothes of the disbelievers, their women 
must be made of the flesh and blood of animals ; I am 
freezing.'* 

Upon examination we found, that, excepting the one 
single covering of the green velvet gown, she stood as na« 
ture had made her. No wonder then that she shivered. 
The ambassador said that he would consult the English 
women upon the articles which she ought to wear ; and in 
the meanwhile, resuming her Circassian costume, she re- 
covered the warmth she had lost, and replaced the green 
velvet gown over all to give a finish to her appearance. 

In the meanwhile we found that the whole city had been 
thrown into a ferment of curiosity. Our house was thronged 
with the women of London, and with those tongues of 
theirs, which as Saadi saith, " make the heart to talk, and 
the foot to walk, without the mehmandari of the head," 
thev set on foot a sort of piVg;tima;g;& to \5afe ^Y«\e; ^^ "^^ 
unfortunate maiden. But in so doiw^, ^5\siX\\ KM«\.\ ^^^- 
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derful sights did they exhibit to us poor sons of the faith, 
fill. Marvellous eyes ! without mercy, without compassion 
were they ! I really saw some beauties among them, before 
whom our blessed king of kings (upon whom be mercy and 
peace !) would be happy to creep on his hands and knees. 
They, however, cared so little about being seen, that it 
never occurred to them once to attempt to throw a veil over 
their faces. Poor Franks ! thought we, to be restricted 
only to one for life ! If our divine Prophet had set up his 
staff here, instead of the blessed regions of Mecca, he would 
have given his followers six instead of four. For my part, 
I died daily ; and as for our ambassador, we all saw how 
it would be ! His heart would become roast meat before 
another moon was over, and he would soon be reduced to 
the veriest '^ Majnoon*" that ever got thin upon cheek 
nurture and eye food. 

But day after day they came to see the Circassian, 
bringing with them all sorts of toys and presents ; all out 
of compassion, said they, to her imprisoned and deplorable 
state of slavery. Some gave her pictures, others dolls, 
others books. Dilferib was grateful for their attentions, 
and deplored their degraded state ; but sne became indig- 
nant when they endeavoured to persuade her, and even to 
attempt force, to wear their stockings. To her astonish, 
ment they protested that nothing could be more indecent 
than to appear with naked feet. 

'^ How ?" exclaimed Dilferib ! ^^ you make such a point 
of covering your legs, and still, in defiance of all modesty, 
you expose your faces ! Strange ideas of decency you 
must have indeed ! All women's legs are alike. There 
can be no immodesty in leaving them naked ; for nobody, 
by seeing them, could know one woman from another; but 
the face, that sacred spot, sacred to modesty, sacred to the 
gaze of none but a husband; that which ought to be covered 
with the most scrupulous delicacy ; that you leave unco- 
vered, to be stared at, criticised, laughed at, by every im- 
pudent varlet that chooses. Allah! Allah!" exclaimed 
the offended Dilferib, to a young feTCVQLl& yb&AsX ^Xsa ^^s^ 

• The Persian Abelard — the \ov« ot LcUclV 
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one day pressing upon her acceptance a pair of long 
cotton stockings^ '^ Astafaralla ! Allah forgiye me ! Are 
you mad ? Has your brain become diseased ? Give me 
free legs^ a muffled face^ and the favour of the holy Pro- 
phet, and say no more. Strange ill luck has ours been 
that has brought us to a country where the women cover 
their legs, and uncover their faces ! " 

But with all their good nature towards Dilferib, there 
was part of their conduct which we could in nowise under- 
derstand. Although they all freely came to see her, yet 
not one would help to cheer her soUtude by procuring her 
a companion. 

'^ Who would keep company," said they^ '' with » 
woman who is not married to the man she lives with ? It 
was as much as their reputations were worth." 

There was one person to whom the ambassador offered 
various advantages, if she would live with and educate his 
slave, who became quite outrageous at such a i»:oposal. She 
would walk and talk with men in the open streets, look at 
men, take them by the arm, be visited by men, and nobody 
would think the worse of her for such doings; but she 
became all rage*and fury the moment it might be said 
of her that she did the like with one of her own sex, 
who stood in the predicament of the unoffensive Dilferib. 
Now, what should we say of such a wonum in our country? 
Why, her hair would be cut off, and she would be paraded 
throughout the city on an ass, with her face to its rump, 
and its tail in her hand, and then thrust out into the open 
desert as one soiled with impurities. Such is the difference 
of manners in different countries; who can doubt for a mo* 
ment which is best? when in the blessed Koran we read 
these words: — ''Speak unto the believing women, that they 
restrain their eyes, and preserve their modesty, and discover 
not their ornaments, except what necessarily appear thereof; 
and let them throw tlieir veils over their bosoms, and not 
show their ornaments, unless to their husbands, or their 
fiithers," &c. 

Now, every ornament that an English woman possesses 
Mbe shows to whoever chooses to \ooV. «X \55x«i\xv, "Si^cr^ 
father, son, husband^ brotUer, ia t\ie twaavXx^ t-axv \w5\? -^ 
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her. She wears nothing to restrain her eyes ; and^ con* 
seqnently^ nothing to restrain those of any one else. And 
as for modesty^ and as for throwing veils over hosoms, 
Allah ! Allah ! our hlessed Prophet himself would haye 
bad severe work of it here ! What then was our fate ? 
we poor strangers^ to whom women were new ; who had 
neyer seen others than our mothers^ and occasionally our 
sisters^ excepting those amongst us who were married ; we 
who^ when the shah's wives were abroad^ were obliged to 
nm for our lives^ and to hide ourselves as if death waa 
walking about seeking to devour us ; and thus to have a 
world of houris, such as no paradise could ever boast of, 
thrown open to our view ; fascinating our eyes^ and 
bewildering our senses ; all to be seen without any appre- 
hension of a jealous husband^ without the fear of em- 
palement ! The change was too great for our natures^ and 
we talked and dreamed of nothing else. For my part^ 
although^ after the dangers which I had undergone in the 
possession of the unfortunate Zeenab^ and the malignant 
{Siekerlebj I imagined myself cured for ever of the soft 
passion ; yet here at every step love jumped into my soul, 
and my heart thrilled vriih ecstasy at the contemplation of 
the irresistible attractions of the infidel daughters of the 
Franks. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



fBS AMBASSADOK IS ADMITTED TO AN AUDIXHCX Or TUX QVXBVy 

AlfB NSK.ATS HIS FBXSBNTS. 

Thb presents which the ambassador had brought to the 
ihah of England became the talk q€ VS[k<^ ^Vl^^ ^sn!c^. 
Mrery body ran to see the borses. T\\e ^vw\% -^^t^ ^^«. 
eayjr of the women ; and tlie poeXVcA TDKrtQt «5aN»^ 
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universal admiration. He was now waited upon by a 
khan^ whom the mehmandar introduced as the master of 
ceremonies of the queen of England, and whom we sup- 
posed might be the chief guardian of the seraglio; but the 
words of the English elchi in Persia were confirmed. We 
were assured that the Franks did not prepare and appoint 
such officers^ and that no watch was placed over the 
honour of the king's women. The business of this khan^ 
he explained^ was to introduce persons worthy of such an 
honour to the royal banoo, and he accordingly invited the 
ambassador and his suite to an audience. Notwithstand- 
ing this invitation^ the ambassador^ still fearing that he 
might ofiPend by such a liberty^ anxiously enquired whether 
the shah of England was privy to this arrangement ; but 
it did not seem that his permission was at all necessary^ 
for she saw and conversed with all men who were agreeable 
to her. Seeing that such really was the custom of the 
country^ the ambassador^ without fear of any kind^ and 
expressing no solicitude about us^ his followers^ freely ac- 
cepted the invitation^ and the next day was appointed for 
the audience. In the meanwhile, he delivered the pre- 
sents with which he was intrusted for the English queen 
to the khan^ but reserved to himself the duty of present- 
ing the letter into her own hands. 

We were strangely excited by the expectation of what 
we were about to see. A Persian scarcely dares to thin! 
upon the pictures which his imagination forms of the 
dazzling spendour, and the unrivalled beauty of the in. 
habitants of the shah's harem ; and here we were on the 
very threshold of those delights which even in our country 
were the theme of every tongue. We were going to see the 
women of the king of the Franks, perhaps his daughters. 
Such good fortune could fall to the lot but of few ! 
" Praise be to Allah ! " said we, '^ if the beauties that we 
hourly see in the highways, and at the corners of the 
streets, be such as to enslave our souls, what must be the 
charms of those who have enslaved a king's heart ; of 
those who, perhaps, are not permitted to meet the gaze of 
the multitude like other woTnen, and. viVo^^ 0![v8xvsl^ \ss»sX 
be like the gems which lie secute m \5tvfc to^«5l VKasBox^ V 
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The ambassador dressed himself with unusual splendour, 
adorning his person w^th a shirt made by an infidel semp- 
stress^ embroidered at every extremity^ and whiter than 
the snows of Agridagb. * I^ remembering those parts of 
my face which had attracted the capricious Shekerleb, 
made my best efforts to renovate their beauties. Every 
hair in my beard was newly dyed and perfumed^ my 
mustache curled to the corners of my eyes^ and the locks 
behind my ears received a fresh glow. The morning 
came^ we were all dressed, the ambassador sprinkled rose- 
water over the muslin and silken covers of the auspicious 
letter^ and then mounting the royal carriages which had 
been sent for us^ we proceeded to the palace. 

We were received by nothing but men. There was no 
appearance of the house being inhabited by women ; every 
thing living was male. How different from oi^r countries, 
where nothing in the seraglio can put the fair prisoners in 
mind of man, saving the presence of their own husbands, 
and perchance their brothers ! After having been paraded 
through several rich apartments, in which we saw nothing 
ehat indicated womankind, we at length at a distance espied 
petticoats, and little by little came in sight of some very 
grotesque looking females, who, for aught we know, might be 
royal wives, for by their shapes they were evidently bid-y 
ding fair to add, each in their turn, some shah zadeh, or 
prince, to the already doubtless numerous royal family. 
As we approached, we began to find that we must be 
mistaken^ for some were so old as to make so fortunate an 
event for them quite impossible ; and therefore we con- 
cluded, that what had attracted our eyes was in fact no- 
thing but a most extraordinary caprice of dress, and which 
we afterwards learned was worn at court only, no woman 
venturing to approach the royal person who had not so de- 
formed herself. 

We now evidently were on the very margin of our 
hopes. The women who stood before us we supposed 
might be some of the khanums and heggums about the 
court, who were doing the duties of the antechamber \ but 

• Mount Ararat. 
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what was our surprise when Ihe master of the cocmonies 
paraded the ambassador before a lady^ standing with her 
back to a magnificent mirror^ and she, we found, was the 
great banoo of the country. l^Tiatever might have been 
our expectations, we were very soon awed into a respect 
and consideration for the august personage before whom 
we stood, much beyond that which we thought it possiUe 
any woman could have inspired. She had more the looks 
of a grand vizier than a woman. She asked the ambassa- 
dor questions which only learned men in Persia ask; 
questions which would have puzzled some of our deepest 
scribes. The king of England, it was plain, was very wise 
to dispense with the care and superintendence which we 
exercise in our harems over such a wife, for with her 
wisdom she might have governed an empire, much less 
herself. From her quiet and dignified manner we ever 
after called her the Aram hanoo*^ the Calm Princess. 
When the ambassador presented the letter with which he 
was charged, the queen enquired whether it was written 
with the banod's own hand? I saw the blush of confusion 
overspread the ambassador's face, for, alas ! writing is not 
tibe accomplishment of a Persian lady ; and therefore what 
could he say ? He owned that it had been written by 
the great moonshee of the state ; and when the queen 
looked on the translation she smiled; but whether in 
admiration or otherwise, no one was present to inform us. 
She then inspected the presents, and principally fixed her 
attention upon the full suit of a Persian woman's dress. 
The beauty of the embroidery, the richness of the stuffs, and 
the brilliancy of the gold and precious stones with which 
it was ornamented, seemed to attract her admiration. She 
was anxious to have every part explained, and every 
woman in the room crowded near the ambassador as he 
showed how it was to be worn. They understood the 
nature of the chemise, although they marvelled at its make, 
and enquired why the skirts were so short } They made 
many remarks on the jubhehs and the jackets ; but when 
thejr came to the tTOusexs, llvdt merriment, though 

• This is a title frcquentt^y apY>^\eflLto vsww^^^^^*^^'^- 
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tempered by the dignified presence of the queen, could 
scarcely be kept within bounds. They looked at them, 
selves, and then at the zeer jumehs ; there was no resist- 
ing their mirth. Stiffened with brocade, and padded with 
cotton, the object of their merriment stood erect in the 
middle of the room, and certainly made an extraordinary 
contrast with the flowing robes worn by the Frank women. 
An arac gir* attracted great admiration, owing to the 
great labour of needle-work bestowed upon it, and every 
body present was anxious to know how so small a cap 
could sit on the crown ; but when the head-pins were 
produced, the difficulty was explained. Certain magni- 
ficent hhafsj or quilts, were prized by the queen, as well 
as the Cashmerian shawls and the Ispahan velvets. 

The ambassador acquired credit by explaining the me- 
dicinal properties of the mumiai t (so famed in Persia), 
of which he had brought a small quantity in a gold ena- 
melled box ; and we thought that there was much incre- 
dulity to be read in the different faces round us, when he 
averred, that, should a man, horse, or chicken, have a leg 
broke, and a bandage spread over with the unguent be 
bound round the fracture, a moon will scarcely pass ere the 
leg will be quite restored to its former state. 

We had been so much taken up in attending to the 
queen, that we had not looked about for those beauties, her 
daughters, upon whom our Imaginations had so fondly 
dwelt. We saw no moon-faces, no cypress waists, no 
antelope eyes, no silken tresses that touched the ground ; 
but presently we bowed the head to several gorgeously- 
dressed ladies, upon seeing whom we were obliged to ex. 
daim '^ Mashallah ! Praises pf Allah ! ** for fear the evil 
eye diould assail them. They also asked many con. 
descending questions, and through our ideas of king's 
daughters, which were drawn much from imagination, and 
■nich from what we had read of in Antar and the Thousand 
•ad One Nights, were here not verified, yet we came 
away satkfied that a veiled face was of much less cou- 

• A sknll^c&p, — Kterallv, a catcher of ftew. 
f A precious gum, whicn distils from atocV^Vcvl^erEEdn^ 
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sequence in this country than in ours ; and that reason and 
sense here did the husiness of guardians and duennas. 

We eagerly enquired whether the royal daughters were 
wives also; but, strange to say, they were jiot. *^ How?" 
said the ambassador to the mehmandar. '' Why does not 
your king do as ours ? Why does he not oblige your 
viziers and great khans to rub their foreheads upon the 
threshold of the royal palace, and receive, as the greatest 
boon that can be bestowed upon them, the hands of his 
daughters in marriage ? Our king not only condescends 
to confer such-like benefits, but frequently extends his 
munificence by bestowing upon them presents of his own 
children, adding thereto the more aged hanoos, their 
mothers ; and by the royal beard, I swear, that if they do 
not immediately fall upon their faces, kiss the ground, and 
say, * May the shadow of the king of kings never be less ! 
may the royal house prosper 1' ' their heads would not be 
worth a piece of black money each ! By your father's 
beard ! we settle these matters better in Persia." 

Enquiring farther, we found that royal persons among 
the Franks marry after the manner of Mussulmans ; that is^ 
they do not see the husband or wife intended for them, 
but take them upon description. Some old woman is sent 
by the husband to look at die intended bride ; she is wooed 
at a distance, and then is brought to him ; and be she fair, 
or be she otherwise, she becopes his wife. 

We whispered into the menmandar's ear, asking whether 
any of the ladies before us were the king of England's 
slaves ; or whether perchance they might purposely have 
been kept out of sight ? but he repeated what we never be- 
fore had fully believed, that his majesty had no slaves, and 
that of wives he had but one. ^' But has he no dancing 
women belonging to his court? no story-tellers? no 
setters to sleep ? " said we. 

The mehmandar assured us that such persons were not 

in use in Frank courts; that men and women danced 

together, for their own amusement, and not for pay ; that 

story-tellers were rather avoided than patronised ; and as 

for setters to sleep, a\thoug\i thet^ -??*& vcv i^xXxva ^%:^^<sC 
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Ibein^ yet that they were not made official appointments 
about Uie person. 

We left the queen with our eyes much more open than 
they were hefore our interview. £yery day taught us 
something new; and what hefore seemed unintelligible, 
particularly on the subject of women^ began now to stand 
clearer before our understandings. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



SimCOLTlES OF SETTLING THE DIRECTIOK OF MECCA IN LONDOK. 

THE PERSIANS DETERMINE TO ADOFT THEIR OWN CUSTOMS, 

AND KILL THEIR OWN MUTTON. 

We had been so much tdcen up by our various visitings, 
that we scarcely had had time to reflect that we were 
Mussulmans, and that we were living amongst infidels. 
Such had been the dissipation in which we passed our days, 
that the duties of praying and washing at our appointed 
times were daily becoming kx^ to the horror of Mohamed 
B^, who, being a strict ob^ver of our faith^ did not cease 
upbraiding us for our neglect, and strongly upheld the neces- 
sity of keeping ourselves pure from the contagious example 
of those around us, who^ in fact^ appeared to live in the 
world without any religion at all. He had been anxious 
to settle the true direction of the hehkh *, which he had 
never yet done in England to his satisfaction. His hehleh 
nemah, or compass^ had unfortunately been broken ; and he 
was doubtful whether any compass we might procure from 
the deriders of our faith would set us in the right way ; and 
even whether it might not purposely mislead us, by point- 
ing to some impure spot, instead of the sacred sh\:iw<& q^ qnvi 
holf Prophet, Then, to his utter di^tavj , \v& V-ai^ ^j^sj^ ^««^ 

♦ The point to which Mahomedani turn VaYt^l*^""^^*^** 
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4ie Sim once since our arrivaT; and he was senovsty appeoi. 
hensive that the accounts which^ in Persia, were currenllj^ 
Mieved concerning Prangistan were about being reaiised, 
and that Englahd, in fact^ had no sun. He therefore begm 
to give up all hope of settling his kebleh^ until one mondng, 
with joy painted in his countenance, he rushed iBto ^ 
presence of the ambassador, followed by many of Ae 
servants, exclaiming, " Mujdeh ! good news ! the sun is 
come ! the sun is here ! " and, in fact, upon looking up, 
amidst a yellow atmosphere^ composed of smoke and 
vapour^ there we saw it, sure enough. But many of us 
were inclined to doubt whether this could be the glorious 
luminary that we had in Persia^ for there nobody had an 
eye strong enough to brave its brilliancy ; whereas, here 
we gazed upon it at our ease, quite as well as if it were a 
moon. However, having satisfied ourselves that it was, in 
fkct, the sun, we were all very happy ; and seeing that thia 
auspicious sight took place upon a white day •, the fifteenth 
of the month, we exclaimed, '^ Mobarek! good fortune!" 
to the ambassador ; whilst Mohamed Beg became con- 
vinced that he had acquired the true direction of the land 
of our faith. 

But this joy of ours at seeing the sun was the cause 
of confirming many of the English in their ignorance 
concerning our religion. We were taken for worship- 
pers of fire, and they concluded that we adored ikie 
sun. One of their kbans, a lord of great consequence, wlio 
sat in the king*s assembly, and gave his opinion upon 
things fitting and things unfitting, never approached the 
ambassador without saying, " Well, sir ! no sun yet ! ** 
One day, when it was freezing, he found the ambassador 
seated near the fire, warming himself. " Oh, sir," said 
he, *' I see you are worshipping the fire!** Upon this, 
Mirza Firouz, in wrath, exclaimed to me, who was standing 
before him, " What words are these ? He does not know, 
that if we were worshippers of fire, it would not be the 

* Supentltiou^ peopte In Persia tnalce a distinction b etween knScj and tt» 
loekydaya, which they call l)Uck«ii^^\ute^\l%V^^ '^^^^A^<^»w>&V^^«)^ 
erer/moath are white days. 



offendTB smoky fires of bis country.* Sventhe GiicbrM^ 
who are scarcely good enough to manure our fidds, anre 
scrupnlous as to the purity c^ their fire ; what then mvat • 
we be, who look upon them as the uncleanest of infidela f" 
Then turning to the mehraandar, he said^ *' For the love 
of AUab I tell the khan that we never worship Gje in oar 
country except when it h cold ; " to which Mohamed Beg, 
who was also in the room, added, '* And tell hrra that our 
holy Prophet, blessed be his name .* hath ordained, in the 
forty-first sural of the Book, ' WOTsrhip not the sun, neidier 
the moon ; but worship God who hath created theniw' *' 
This did not seem to satisfy the khan, hut he entered into 
a long explanation, through the niehmandar, about m 
ancient infidel who seemed to know a great deal more 
about our coFuntiry than any of our own historians ; and who, 
in spite of all we could say to the contrary, had made htm 
and all England believe that we worshipped fire; anc^ 
moreover, that we cut our horses' throats in honour of the 
tun. 

** Ha, ha ! ** exclaimed the ambassador, who was always 
ready for a joke ; " seeing that yen have no sun in your 
country, to whose honour, may I ask, do you cut your 
horses* tails ? *^ 

The khan then went his way rubbing his hands, saying 
diat fire was a very good thing. 

Deploring the ignoranceJ|f tlie ration we were doomed 
to Eve with, we determined no longer to lose sight of what 
was due to our religion, bat to adhere to the practice of 
those ordinances decreed by our blessed Prophet, and to 
stand forth as champicms of tlie true faith; accordingly 
we determined to kill our ewn mutton. The English 
servants, when they saw Hassan, the cook, about to cut the 
throat of a sheep in one of the apartisients of the house, ex- 
daimed against the filth that such a custom would create ; 
bttt when they heard Mohamed Beg roaring out the 
Bigmilkth, and otherwise explaining our kw, which forbids 

• The Onebrea keep wp their sacred fire with fuel that \Arodwt«*x\«S&vct 
luafce nor smell. They dn not allow btines, ordure, ox VvVOcv o"C «»,w^ wsiXj\a\«fe. 
urixed with it; and will uol even permit it to be \\^^V\\.c4.^>Q\wii\\\^HrS^>3ft« 
">, fotteit of stay impure txioiir. 
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man to eat that out of which the blood hath not flowed^ 
they opened the eyes of astonishment^ and dropped the 
head of acquiescence. The ambassador also ordained that 
every fowl, for the future, was to have its throat cut, and 
to be thrown on the ground to bleed to death, after the 
Persian manner; so that, by the blessing of Allah, we 
might eat our food without endangering our consciences. 

Having estabUshed these customs, we began to pray and 
eat more at our ease than we had done since we left our 
country ; although we were convinced that, living in an 
impure country, our prayers could not be of the same 
avails no, not by one half, as those made upon our own 
soil. Mohamed Beg threatened us with a double allow- 
ance of praying, which would not fail to be decreed to us 
by the mollahs the moment we reached Persia, saying there 
was no beheshty no paradise, for those whose entreaties to 
the throne of Allah came from a land " over-run with 
swine, and overflown with wine," for they would be 
arrested before they came to the gates of the highest 
heaven. This operated agreeably upon our spirits, and 
made most of us cease praying ; '^ for," said we, " if we 
are to pray double upon returning to Persia, what use is 
there in praying at all whilst we are in England }*' Right 
happy were we at this scheme^ notwithstanding the solemn 
looks of Mohamed Beg, who wagged his head to and fro^ 
and exhorted us never to lose||^ht of the dignity of Ma- 
homedans, and of the duties Miich our faith enjoined. 

We now ventured to walk through the streets, although 
our dress and appearance attracted much observation ; but 
as we proceeded through the great labyrinth of the city^ 
we began to fear that we should never find our way back. 
We had nothing by which to direct our steps, for every 
house appeared the same in oiu: eyes. All the doors were 
alike, and the windows of the same shapes. There was 
neither bath, nor caravanserai, nor barber's shop, nor even 
a dunghill, that we could discover, from whence we could 
take a fresh departure; but when we got into a great 
street it was interminable, and one might walk more in a 
Binight line than in the Chahar BagK ol \%>^^<»v. We 
iogt ourselves so frequently, e\eiv a.\. ^otX. ^\%x«r55«^ Sssstol 
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our own home^ that I determiBed to adopt a plan which I 
had practised with success in the forests of Mazanderan^ 
when I was a prisoner amongst the Turcomans. There I 
cut notches in the trees as I went, and by this means re- 
covered myself if I lost my way. Here I provided myself 
wtth a piece of chalk, and marking every corner, I at 
length succeeded to walk great distances^ and to find my 
way hack without the help of any one. But these excur. 
aions were hazardous, for we were among a strange people, 
and scarcely a day passed without an adventure. Once I 
had strolled to some distance with Mohamed Beg; and 
as good luck would have it, our walk took us into green 
fields. There were many people walking to and fro ; it 
was probably a Christian festival ; the day happened to be 
fine, and the sun shone almost as bright as in our country. 
We came to a beautiful spot, with grass smooth as a carpet, 
and Mohamed Beg exclaimed, " Allah ! Allah ! what a 
charming place for saying one's prayers/ At this moment 
a clock of one of the mosques struck the £nglish noon, and 
he could no longer resist. *' There is the ssokor, noon," 
said he ; " and although we have no muezzin to make the 
profession of faith, and to call us to prayer, still let us not 
disregard the notice. Here is water at hand; we will 
wash, and then make our devotions." To say the truth, 
I never had been a great sayer of prayers^ Since the days 
when I was a prisoner in Ihe sanctuary at Kom, where I 
bad prayed enough for the remainder of my life, and where 
I had had a surfeit of genuflexion, I had always played at 
'' hide and seek" with my religious duties, never going 
upon my knees unless there was danger in not doing so. 
The absence of all such necessity in this unholy country 
was to me one of its greatest attractions, and therefore I 
cared not to leave it. But at the same time I did not wish 
to offend my companion ; and although I refused his in- 
vitation, yet I assured him that I would wait until he had 
finished his devotions. 

He first washed his hands, arms, feet, and back of his 
ears, in an adjoining stream, and. Yvvfixv^ «j&^x\;2cocy&\ "^^ 
direction of Mecca, he sat down ai\^ cotx^^^m&'Vj^*^- 

K 3 
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fie tihen took from his person his seals^ nngs^ lookiag- 
glass^ and every thing of value which he had about hin^ 
and taking the piece of holj earth*^ together with hit 
beads, from his breast, he placed them before him^ and pot 
Mfflself in the first attitude of prayer. By tfab time tbe 
mfidela began to gadier around ufi. What they took ui 
for, it is difficult to say j most likely for juggiers, for tbcy 
ail looked with intense interest at the different trinkelt 
which Mohamed Beg had displayed on the grass. As he 
stood up with his feet joined together, emphatically pro* 
Bouncing the fttthekf, upon raising his hands before hin> 
I Terily believe that they expected to see him vault int» 
the air, or make a somerset, as I have seen some of their 
own mountebanks do in the street; but when he merely 
went through his prostrations^ touching the piece of holy 
earth, inscribed with the names of our blessed Prophet and 
iSie twelve Imams, with his forehead, d>ey seemed quilt 
disappointed ; and one of them had the insolence to taloe 
it up, and to hand it about to his fellows to lo<^ at« 
Upon this my Persian pride was roused. Reprobate as I 
was, I could not see ourselves so insulted, and a bit of our 
holy Mecca so abused. I darted forwards to snatch the 
rdic from the hand of one of the infidels ; my effort was 
veoaved with loud hootings. Mohamed Beg now in wrath 
got upon his legs, and, heedless of any thing but the in* 
suits offered his religion^ drew %is knife, and would have 
buried it in the bowels of one of the infidels^ when he re- 
ceived a blow which must have been inflicted by spme 
unseen agent, some dive, or some English fftn, which was' 
thrown so exacdy into the very centre of his stomach, that 
his wrath was soon turned into vomiting; his beard became 
distended, his face turned white, and his eyes streamed. 
Never had prayer been so little propitious. Instead oi 
pouring forth blessings, his mouth consoled itsdf with 
curses ; and whenever he could take breath, it was refreshing 
to hear him devote the whole English nation to perdition^ 

* The Peniaxm at prtn&n |»Uce btfore them il igiMftft «C €uv|« «i&i&.\n\i%^|M^ 
of tbe Moll of Macca, and which U stamj^ mtii^biA^ Vo^iwaltiMaiD^ 
T l*e ant praffx in the Kanu. 
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and annoance to tbem that their fathers were now rotstiag 
in ^e fires of Jekanum, 

Out situation was not very enviable^ particularly wlica 
we saw an inclination on the part of the surrounding mtfib 
to proceed to something more violent than beating Moln^ 
med Beg's stomach. There was one man more violent 
than the rest^ who performed many feats^ the ohject of 
which we could in no wise understand : he clenched his 
fist^ put it close to my nos9^ and then took off his coat 
This I conceived implied hostility, although I knew that 
taking off a hat implied the contrary. To my astonish- 
ment^ I saw another man in the crowd step forward and 
also divest himself of his coat: strange compliments^ 
thought 1, but I was soon undeceived. In one of the 
parties I recognised one of the English servants employed 
by the ambassador ; and had scarcely had time to make 
myself known to him^ when^ to our extreme horror and 
amazement^ Mohamed Beg and I saw a fight between these 
two men, die equal of which we had never before seen, 
not eren by the shah's best pehlivans. They fought with 
great vigour and resolution ; but our servant, in a very 
short time, was the victor. His blows fell thicker upon 
his antagonist's face than upon the feet of a sufierer under 
the bastinado in Persia, until every feature was lost, and 
he begged for mercy. After he was well beaten, they 
both shook hands, and waltzed off apparently good friends. 
We, however, could not recover our astonishment, nor 
could we at all comprehend the object of our servant's in- 
terference, although he assured us that he only fought out 
of compliment to us. We had frequently before heard of 
the hospitality of the Arabs to a stranger ; of his killing 
his last sheep for his entertainment ; of his depriving him- 
self of every thing rather than that his guest should suffer: 
but that he should stand up, and fight, and run the chance 
of losing his eyes, or getting his nose knocked off, or his 
head broken for the stranger, that we had never yet heard. 
And yet we had seen this very act performed by an infidelj 
whom in our minds we condemned tA el^TTv'dVY^Tcv'i^xjsNKs^^ 
Mohtmed Beg puzzled hia YieaOi iot «L\oT\%'«>K^«i\tfs^ ^»^ 
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find some satisfactory reason for this phenomenon; hul 
he could discov^ was, that the heating which had n 
likely heen intended for him had, hy the interpositiox 
fate, faUen on another. We returned home making m 
exclamations, and astonished the amhassador hy a rec 
of all we had witnessed. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 



CHAPTER I. 

HAJJI BABA DESCRIBCS THJE OPKNXNO OP PARLIAMENT. OF CIR- 

TAIN ENGLISH CUSTOMS, AND OF LOYB AT FIRST SIGHT. 

About this time there seemed to be a great and universal 
stir among the English. Houses which had remained 
empty all of a sudden appeared to be inhabited. The 
streets^ which we before thought abundantly populous^ 
were now positively so thronged with people and carriages^ 
that it was with difficulty one could pass ; and the women 
began to run about^ and to knock at each other's doors in 
a manner quite strange to behold. The whole scene put 
us much in mind of the return of the shah^ his courts and 
his camp^ to Tehran^ from his summer's campaign in the 
plains of Sultanieh. 

We enquired the cause of all this^ and received various 
reasons. We were told that the great council of the state 
was about to sit; and that^ although the country had 
already more than one thousand and one volumes full of 
laws^ yet that more were wanted. Some said^ that the 
government squandered away too much money^ and that 
less must be expended for the future. Others assured us 
that the council met to discuss an old question, upon 
which they had argued for these last hundred years^ and 
upon which they were not further advanced than when 
they first began ; and this was^ whether seven millions of 
their population should continue to be discontented and 
TeibeUiouSj or the contrary? We vfo\M ivo\.\i€C\^N^ -ssv-^^-^^ 
of these statements ; for we asked, doe^ \x ^\.^\v^ X» x«*s««v 
tbst a nation so powerful, bo pro«p«to\xs, «wi ^^ ^QWixw^^'55> 
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in riches^ as this^ could lay itself open to such unheal 
imputations? The ambassador determined to leari 
much of the truth as possible^ in order to transmit i 
full length to the shah. 

"How I" said he," we have only one boot, to wit, the Kc 
which contains all our law ; and here," said he, " we 
that camel-loads of books are not enough ! If every cazi 
sheikh el Islam* in England, who, perchance, might be 
to dispense justice over the land, were to travel, they w 
require at least fifty camels to carry about their reqn 
knowledge. Then as to settling what the government 
spend> in the name of Allah, what may be the use of a li 
if he has not unlimited command over his treasury ? 
king of kings would cut off any body's ears, did he dare 
into question the right of a sovereign not only over 
own wealth, but over the property, ay, over the live 
all his subjects. The other question was past oar c 
jNrehension ; it related in some measure to religion. F 
what we heard, it was plain that Mahomedans would 1 
but a sorry existence of it in En^and ; for if her 
subjects were not allowed to pray after their own fasfa 
what, in the name of the shah's bcard^ coold we expect i 
they are looked upon as dogs, we might be treated ms 4 
uncles !** 

Notwithstanding this extraordinary conduct of 
English towards their king, it appears that he | 
willingly every year in state, surrounded by all the raaj 
and magnificence of a crowned head, to open the deli 
ations of the council, and even to invite tl^m to si 
how much he ought to spend ; how many mimsters ; v 
number of generals; how many troops; what quant 
of ships ; what ambassadors to maintain ; in sburt, ] 
many expenses of every description he ought to in 
They even have the audacity, vre were assured, to setllf 
what manner he ought to support his own wife. If 
half of this were true, we concluded that we might «8 ' 
believe the other half ; and, in order to be convinced ^ 
Mi own ejea, the ambassadot ^'v\ILti^^ sAcei^ted an 



• Titlagl^r«i to TcnVHH xaon «Jt itofc^Km* 
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▼JCation to be preeent at Ae aetemony of opening the 
mmxHSi, wlikh, from what we could leim, reaemiiied im 
•ome measoie tbe great ^eUtm^uaumy the great prootnu 
tion of tfie people before die ahah in Penoa^ on iSom 
featival of the No Rfmss, 

The m^mandar inConned the Mirsa Firoaz that ibe 
mnaber of personi admitted to iSbe shah'a presence on thi* 
occasion was restricted to a certain £ew ; and dierefore k 
was fvoposed IJiat neither I nor any of bis Persian suite 
ihooid be of the party. Accordingly we saw him depait^ 
aceonpanied oniy by the mehmandar ; bat we determined 
to make onr way to the scene of action^ in order to obsenre 
the passage of the royid procession. The whdie dty was 
in motion. Never before had we seen audi an assemblage 
of infidels. We, a handful of true believers^ hx^ed indeed 
rather insignificant in the great mass ; but we were pnmd 
of being sodi^ and would not have given one hair of our 
beards for the millions of black hats that waved to and fro 
before us. We posted ourselves under a tree in a garden 
leading to the house of assembly. Several avenues bordered 
Ae road throngli wliich the king waa to pass; and^ is 
order to keep it clear^ on each side were posted cavalry> 
monnted upon si^ib horses. For the time being we 
attracted more attention than any thing else^ and were 
beginning to fed Uie insolence of the crowd, when luckily 
their attention waa soon after diverted from us by ^ 
approach of the king, and we opened all our eyes to see 
Ids miEJesty pass. Before the. procession had reached ns 
iteot a maidany we heard strange and unaccountable 
sounds, which we took for the Eo^sh mode of paying 
to their monarch ; sounds which in some measure 
to die greetings made by the Arabian womeft 
npon the approach of a great personage. They were m 
Mtrtnre of cries, groans, and hisses. As the great ooadi 
IB wliieh the king sat drew near, the rash of tke crofv4 
waa immense, and immediately there issued from tke 
diousands that stood near us socli a ahower of hisses, that 
we felt Bare that no king could be mcit^ \^q»n^<^\s^\^ 
people than this. So inuch loyalty wa^ m^XaxAxcisssMk ti^ 
it$ effect; it waa aa catching a& feai •, aaaii, a^saswXVsd^^^ss&s- 
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tarily, we added our most una£Pected hisses to those of iSbe 
surrounding crowd, the hue of our faces almost becoming 
black with the exertion. All the collected serpents of the 
plains of Mogan* in a rage could not exceed the noise we 
made. We became the point of observation to all be- 
holders. But what was our astonishment^ I may add 
consternation^ when^ instead of meeting with Uie encourage- 
ment and commendation we expected^ we found ourselves 
surrounded by a host of men, with short painted sticks in 
their hands, backed by some individuals of the cavalry^ 
who most unceremoniously invited us to dislodge from our 
tree, and to walk away with them to places unknown ! 

^^ What do these men want ?" exclaimed Mohamed Beg; 
'^ what dirt do they eat ? *' 

'^ Shall I give them a taste of the knife ? '* asked Aga 
Beg, the master of the horse. 

" Use no violence, by your child's soul ! " exclaimed I, 
'^or they will strike our stomachs, as they did Mohamed 
Beg's." 

The scene becoming much confused, we were about 
being very awkwardly situated, when a well-dressed 
Frank stepped up, and, seeing who we were, immediately 
interfered, and explained to the men with painted sticks, 
that whatever we might have done it must have been 
through ignorance. He released us from their superin. 
tendence; and having kindly accompanied us to our home, 
we there explained all that had happened; and then to 
our confusion we found, that instead of paying honour and 
respect to the shah of England, we had in fact been treat- 
ing him worse than a dog. 

'' La iiiaha iUallah I There is but one God !'' exclaimed 
Mohamed Beg. "What a country is this! Who ever 
thought of abusing one's king, to his face too ! Let us 
leave this people; they are too bad. One never sees them 
pray ; their wives are without shame ; and they heap 
abomination upon their own king's head." 

By my soul," exclaimed Aga Beg, ^^ I thought that 



f€ 



* A tract of country near the xWet Muxet, tnonraA tox VV^ xrasaKinQik 
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iiissiDg was the Frank mode of doing honour. We have 
all made a feast of abomination ! '' 

'^But pray^ sir^" said I to the gentleman who had 
escorted us home^ '^ tell me by what chance is it that the 
English people receive their king after this manner ? " 

'^ The popularity of our king/' said he^ '' depends upon 
circumstances^ which no human power can control. The 
people are ignorant^ and are led by designing demagogues. 
Bread is dear^ they hiss the king ; trade is duU^ they hiss 
the king ; they hate peace^ they hits the king ; the queen 
behaves ill^ they hiss the king. The following year^ per- 
hapSy bread is cheap and trade brisk^ they cheer the king ; 
his ships or his armies gain a victory^ diey smother him 
with kindness ; his ministers make good speeches^ and 
talk of reducing taxes, they will lay down their lives for 
him. MHio can account," said he, ^'for popular favour, or 
popular disfavour? It is as uncertain as the wind that 
Wows." 

'^ I tell you what, sir," said I, taking hold of the tip 
of my beard, and holding it out to him, ^' do you see 
this ? " 

*^ Yes," answered he, " I see it.*' 

''Well, then, by this I swear, and I can swear by 
nothing more sacred, that if the people of Tehran, upon 
the presence of their shah, were even to spit in his 
presence, or to do any thing by look or speech that indi- 
cated disrespect, he would order a katl-i-aum, a general 
massacre, to take place, and would not leave one rogue of 
them to look at the sun the next morning. By all the 
Imams, it is as true as I stand here." 

The gentleman at this speech opened his eyes with 
astonishment, and seeing, perhaps, how cheap we held 
other people's heads, he made us a low bow, and took his 
leave. 

By this time the ambassador had returned, and when we 
bad related to him and to the mehmandar the adventures 
of the morning, they consoled us by laughing at our 
beards, and said that, if we expected lo ^Tvd\\\\N\fe'^'^^gSj^ 
mob the sawe servility which existed m\}svft^'£t^vw!ii^^ 
were much mistaken. 
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*' Tliey are as cBfferent,'* saki l^ey, ^^ as the dir^ podu 
die in which a camel drinks ia to the sea, whidi at one 
lioar is agitated by a hurricane, at another hilled into a 
dead calm." 

Mohamed Be^ answered, for his part, that he wooM 
mther beloiig to the puddle, if what he had seen to-day 
and the day before, when he had been so matiled, were 
JKts iUastratiTe of the people of England. 

The amhassador then described his adventures r — Heter 
ImuI man seen so much in so short a space of time. A 
king OD a throne ; dresses of bU descriptions ; gold, silver, 
velvet ; sticks, swords, and gcdd maces ; men with extra- 
on^nary wigs sprinkled with dost ; a multitude of wnrakr, 
with scarlet and ermine cloaks ; a msh of men, with a 
kedlduxia, covered with false hair, at their head ; and to 
crown all, women! '' Oh, sndi women I'* said he: "I 
was in love with them all ; they were all unveiled ; I saw 
much flesh whiter than snow ; eyes that killed ; and teeth 
idiich smiled delight!" 

We had never before seen cmr ambassador in such a 
state. But there was one fair creature above the rest, of 
whose charms he raved ; he had never concaved that any 
thing human could be so beautiful ; his heart was on fire. 
It was plain that this circumstance alone had reconcited 
him to a residence among the infidels ; and now we learned 
to appreciate the truth of that saying of our immortal 
dieikh, " Be you seated in the most lonely shade of tibe 
▼alley of the angel of death, and let love be your com- 
panion, the desert will appear a paradise, and your wretch- 
edness will seem beatitude.*' He called her his jalibelgeleob* ; 
swore that the leaf of her eyef was more tender than that 
of tile rose ; that she was more brilliant than a moon four- 
teen days old:{:; and that she was in the very eyeball^ of 
her age ; in short, he made one believe that she was a 
very phoenix, " the one of ones/ 
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CHAPTER ir. 



A DUmZft XS COVEN TO THE AMBASSADOR. OF TAX rEXCnSHCft 

OF WOMEN. OF IQNE-DRINKING. ^ 

Thsmb seemed now to pervade one new and unirersal 
impulse throughout the city to eongregate in a thousand 
diffiarent manners, for objects which to us were totally 
novel. The men sought the women, and the women re- 
ceived the men. In the mornii^ they met at occasional 
visits to talk upon matters of little importance; then they 
congregated in troops on horseback, or in carriages; they 
then dispersed and separated into different companies to 
eat ; and although by the time they had done this it was 
<Mur time for going to bed, yet again they met in larger and 
mare numerous assemblies^ to dance^ or to Bit, or to be 
pressed together in masses in a manner difficult to explain* 
In this we were told they followed their own pleasure ; 
nor were these great meetings at all for the honour of 
their king, as our principal ones generally are^ but purely 
for their own gratification. When we meet in large 
bodies it is usually to attend our shah ; and although we 
do congregate and eat together occasionally, yet who ever 
tiiought of doing so in the unbounded manner of England ? 

The mehmandar came into the ambassador's room the 
day after his appearance at the house of parliament, and 
said, '' Here are ^ve invitations to dinner to-day." 

'^ Allah, Allah ! " exclaimed the ambassador^ '^' five in. 
vitations ! who can eat five dinners in one day ? " 

''It is not necesssary to eat them all," answered the 
mehmandar ; '' it is enough that you accept one. You 
eat one dinner, but you may go to as many evening as- 
•emblies afterwards as you please. Heie \% 2l >N\x^<&\tasi^ 
ialofm vitations. " 
We remained perfectly astonished. " VAi^ oa^- ^ 
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through such labour^" said we^ " and then live ? We are 
Persiants ; we go to sleep when the last prayers have been 
chanted^ and we awake with the dawn. How is this ? " 

'^ You will soon get accustomed to our manners^" said 
the mehmandar. " We make h'ttle distinction between 
day and night at this season." 

Without more difficulty the ambassador^ accompanied 
by the mehmandar and myself^ went to the dinner in 
question^ which was given by one of the viziers. He 
dressed himself in his best^ putting on the cap of ceremony 
with the shawl round it, and girding himself with his dia- 
mond-hilted dagger. He had found it more convenient to 
adopt the shoes of the Franks^ (excepting on very great 
occasions^ when he preserved our own high-heeled slippers^) 
because it was impossible for him to be always accompanied 
by his shoe-bearer. He intimated that I was to accom- 
pany him^ and accordingly I also made my person as fit 
to be seen as possible* 

No one came to inform us that the entertainment was 
ready ; no one said the BismiUah ! but we went straight 
to the vizier's house; and we were announced by very 
loud knocks on a closed door^ inflicted by strong servants. 
Other servants having appeared from within, we were in- 
vited to walk in. The ambassador's name was then called 
out at stated intervals, until we were ushered into the hall 
of meeting. Here, at the threshold, we were received by 
the vizier, who himself was walking about, as well as most 
of his guests, for there appeared to be perfect liberty on 
that score. We then went to the vizier's wife, who seemed 
to be quite as much at home as her husband, and did her 
best by sweet smiles to make us welcome. There were 
several other khanums, very civil and handsome. If any 
portion of a veil had been thrown over them, to hide cer- 
tain parts of their very white persons, I should have been 
in a fever of love at once ; but as it was, I scarcely thought 
of them as women. The conversation began by every 
person present appearing anxious to know whether we hacf j 
seen the sun on that day ; fox \J, 'wa.^ ascettalned that it hai! 
been seen, but whether fox one \\o\xt, ox ot^-^ \v«Ni «x^\kft\si\^ 
there appeared to be some serioMS do\x\i\s. t\i^ «n^v^^^»&s% 
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evidently tired at this constant allusion to our supposed 
worship of the sun, turned off the observation by a com- 
pliment to the vizier s wife. " You do not want a sun in 
your country," said he, " when you have such suns as the 
khanum's eyes to give light and joy to the lyorld !*' 

When this was interpreted, it produced a universal cry 
of approbation, and was immediately taken up, with the 
greatest good humour, by the vizier himself, who said, 
" If his excellency is to be an apostate, and if he is to 
worship these suns (pointing to the lady's eyes), instead 
of his own, we must look about us. We must begin build- 
ing harems, and manufacturing veils." 

Upon this, a great deal of agreeable joking took place, 
which animated the whole party, and, indeed, gave us an 
insight into the English character we had never before ac- 
quired. We, Persians, who are so fond of a good saying, 
were delighted to iind that so much merriment could exist 
among persons who usually live in a fog; and the am- 
bassador, who thought that there might be some etiquette 
among them, as to who should lanch the first joke, seeing 
that they were in general so taciturn, willingly ventured to 
break the spell, and never lost an opportunity for the future 
of putting in his word whenever he could do so with pro- 
priety. 

The entrance of a person with white dust on his head 
to invite us to the feast put an end for a time to the good 
humour that had broken out ; and when the company stood 
jup, we discovered that there existed among the Englisli to 
the full as much etiquette about precedence as in our 
country. But Allah ! Allah ! who, let me say, were the 
objects of it ! Mohamed Beg, when I related the fact, 
would not believe it. Women ! — they, the women, took 
precedence. They walked out of the room first, whilst 
the men seemed to struggle for the privilege of leading 
them forwards. Every honour was intended towards our- 
embassador; he was invited to make his way with the 
vizier's wife, his right hand placed in her left ; and, con- 
sidering that this was the first time he had performed 
focb a ceremony^ he really did it amaxVu^'^ -w^. N^iV^- 
oat even thinking of washing our \vaiv(iL^>a^lw^^^^«^?^ 

I* 
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to eat^ both men and women proceeded to the scene of 
action. What we Mussulmans were to do with CMir left 
Itands was always a subject of deep consideration ; bat in 
a country of infidels we took liberties that no other emer. 
gency could erer sanction. 

We entered a larg^ room, in the centre of wHch was 
spread a taUe more curiously ornamented than an^r we 
IkBid yet seen. Around this we placed ourselves, but not 
without much of the difficulty of etiquette. I avow that^ 
saving our own beards, which looked out of character 
among the smooth chins that wagged round the board, I 
was delighted at the sight. 'Tis true that much moie 
Boise was heard than during one of our entertainments; 
for the unceasing activity of the servants with creaking 
^oes, the clash of plates, the ringing of glasses^ the slash- 
ing and cutting with sharp instruments, and^ above aB^ 
^e universal talking of the assembly, created a din to 
which we were little accustomed, and which in Persia 
would be esteemed as highly indecorous.* But it was an 
enlivening sight ; and' excepting the absence of a Hafts 
to chant the luxuries of our wine, of the excellence of 
which even our blessed Prophet could have had no idea^ 
the entertainment would have been perfect. Of what the 
numerous dishes were composed, I did not give myself the 
trouble to consider ; and without pausing to enquire 
whether the mutton had properly bled^ or whether die 
poultry had died the true deaths I ate whatever came in 
my way, I certainly made one or two scrutinising pauses 
at a new sort of flesh, and which I fancied might be that 
of the unclean beast; but ''in the name of Allah !** said 
li ^^ what is the use of stickling about pollution, when we 
have now been steeped in it ever since we have lived 
among ^e infidel ? '* and so I ate of every thing that wa» 
offered to me. If Mohamed Beg had been with ns, br 
would have been blowing over his shoulders daring tlie 
whole of the entertainment. The ambassador seemed Id 

* F&[^iin Mrrants in attendatice at an entertainment are ■carcely h«aiC 
T^ do thcit work vithout ahoea *, an<^ aa \.\\«t« U TvoYv«ci4to% ^ ^^vw, «mS 
BO ehaagiag of knives and fork*, V\ve q,u\eX u ^teaX com^w«ek Vi \^« «axv ^ titt 



br 8» woeh at hur ease a» any one of the most experienced 
eateis of a tliniier amofngr the English themselves. He 
managed the spoons^ knives, claws^ and pincers^ witb smrw 
prising dexterity. I must own that I was not so fortunate, 
for I made one or two mistakes merely from the force of 
previous habit^ which evidently had an unfavourable effect 
upon those around me. I shared my neighbour's bread, 
which is here looked upon as ofiensive as it is otherwise in 
Persia. I drank out of his glass ; and once I presented a 
bit with o»y Hn^era from a dish before me, at whidi he 
made a stwt as if I kad ofiered poison. Although we did 
not sit with our knees double, but were quite at our ease 
upon chairs, with legs pendant, yet the great length of the 
entertainment ahnost killed me. At length there was a 
genera} move, but to my astonishment, the women only 
took their departure. This was the nearest approach to 
onr own costoms^ which I had yet seen, and I asked my 
neighbour why this distinction was made ? why the wo- 
men alone went ? He seemed puzzled for an explanation. 
** Is it thus ordained in your scriptures,'* said I, ** or is it 
ordered by your king ? " Still he was at a loss for an an- 
swer ; and I concluded that this might be a custom bor- 
Tomed from Idam. My neighbomr hinted that the absence 
of the women left the men at greater liberty to talk and 
drfnk wine. ** Ah, then,** said I, **^ you must have adopted 
that maxim of the East^ which (saith, ' I*lrst dinner, dien 
conversation;' but if drinking be your object, this is not 
the way to set about it. Do as we do in Persia ; get np 
betimes in the morning ; go into a garden ; seat yours^ 
near a running stream ; put flowers on your head ; have 
songsters and nightingales ; drink till your senses are gone ; 
wait till they return ; then drink again, and take no thought 
of time ; let day and night be the same, until at length 
yoQ have so completely soaked yourself with wine, that 
it is time to cry out, ' £nough ! enough !"* 

Whether my neighbour understood my attempt to ex- 
plain myself in English, I know not, but he eyed me with 
litDn&hment. 

Ai isttgth the dinner was over, and n^VeYv Mtc^vficv^ 

I. "2 
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hftnds we proceeded to the room of assembly, where we 
found the yizier's wife and her khanumg ready again to 
receive us. 



CHAPTER III. 

THK AMBASSADOR. GOKS TO ALMACK*S. HAJJi's 0B8IRTATI0NS 

ON UTALTZINO AKD QUADKILUM6, — HI SCKUTIITISKS AN KX- 
QUISITX. 

We had not long returned to the ladies, when the vizier's 
wife, who, by her agreeable manners, had fairly taken pos- 
session of the ambassador's beard, invited him to follow her 
to a place of general entertainment, of which she herself, as 
we understood her, was a sort of queen; and which we 
discovered from the mehmandar's interpretation was a 
meeting of all the principal mirzas, khans, and begs of the. 
English nation, together with their wives and daughters. 
It was called Almack's ; and here the ambassador and I 
were confirmed in an opinion which we had previously 
formed, that much of the English language was derivred 
from the Persian and Arabic. What could Almack*s be 
but al mags ? the marrow, the pith, that is, the cream of 
the English nobility. But we enquired, as we yawned with 
approaching drowsiness, ^* What can induce the princes, 
mirzas, khans, their wives and daughters, to select this hour 
of the night for meeting? Is there no other opportunity 
in the twenty-four hours for the performance of this august 
ceremony ?*' 

'^ Oh/* said the vizier's wife, '^ there is no time for ex- 
planation now. You will soon see ; and then your question 
will answer itself." 

The ambassador, with great good humour, did as he was 
desired; and although we were both of us dying with. 

sleep, yet we proceeded in the train of the vizier's wife; 

the vizier himself and mo&t oi \nft ^<&«X& lo^<;^mw% iSstf^. . 
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' Who would beliere in Persia were I to describe faith- 
folly all that I witnessed on this fortunate night? Would 

rthey believe me when I told them that I saw more dia. 

.mondsj rubies^ emeralds^ and jewels of every kind^ collected 
in this room^ than the shah of Iran^ or even the father of 

.the great Mogul, had ever possessed? that I saw more 
women at one view than existed in the harem of the AsyluK 
of the Universe, and more beauty in one little comer than 
had ever been seen throughout the vast regions of Asia ; 
skins more resplendent than that of the angel Gabriel; 
necks that would put a peacock's to shame ; eyes to inflame^ 
and forms to enrapture the veriest dervish who lived in the 
mountains o{ Cheheldtr? " Bahl bah I bah!" said I to 
myself, *' whatever of life, whatever of joy, whatever of 
enjoyment exists, here is the Almagg, here is the very es- 
sence of them. "Where is Persia, her beards and sheep- 
skins, her long veils and hidden females ; and where Eng- 
land, her riches, her adorable women, and the powers of 
enjoyment and sociability which she dispenses to her 
chUdren!" 

This was my first impression, and I believe it was 
written on my face, because soon after I was accosted by a 
man of agreeable conversation, in my own language, who 
asked me what I thought of the scene before me, 

I did not like to make him suppose that we were such 
Turks* as not to have seen the world; and, suppressing 
all my real astonishment, I answered him very quietly, 
'' Bad neestj it is not bad." 

My new friend, who, it seems, had been in India, and 
in the southern parts of Fars, smiled at my answer, and 
remarked, " You will allow that this is a more agreeable 
flight than if the women's faces were veiled, as they are in 
Persia?" 

'^ Yes, yes," said I ; *' I see but one defect ; why is 
there such a large proportion of old women ? They at 
least might be veiled." 

'^ Perhaps," said he, ^' that would be an improvement ; 
bat in this free country every bod^ \i^ «t tv^\. \a ^^ ^^^^ 
tbey like with their own faceJ 
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" But hvre you no meanu," stad I, '* of getting rid of 
superfluous old women ? It h said of our shak AtlNH^ 
tliat he was reduced to tbe necessity of killing some of %ii 
old eunuchs^ who did not die off fast enough to pli 
Wm." 

" Ah," answered my friend laughing, " Ae death ef 
old woman here under such circumstances would produce m 
rebellion. We have no shah Ahfoas in this ooimtry.* 
He then very kindly volunteered to explain to me mury 
things which, from his knowledge of our customs^ he wan 
aware must be new to me. 

He first pointed out one of the kiBgs sons, a prince 
of the blood royal, who was walking about In the crowd 
like any other person, talking and being tdked tow The 
oidy mark of distinction which he enjoyed was, that no- 
bo<!^ turned thdr back upon him if they could hdp it. 
*' Ah," said I, " our shah zadehg would not be satisfied 
wifli that ; they would not come here without a pahendait^, 
and without receiving a handsome present upon entering 
the door. Does not your prince get any thing for his con- 
descension ?" 

" Beyond tea and bread and butter,'* answered my com- 
panion, '* I know of nothing else." 

" Wonderful !" said I: " you are an incomprehensible 
people ; kings and their sons are of no consequence in this 
country compared to what they are in ours ; you wsold 
make one suppose that they are as little thought of by yet 
as common mortals are by our kings and prinoes.** 

*' Merit," said my friend, ^' merit of whatsoever kind, 
ihnt is our great kebleh j that is the point to w^ch we afl 
pay our adoration." 

*^'And what may the iperit of that man be,** said f, 
pointing to one with an eagle's eye, '^ who attracts every 
body's attention ; and near whose person it seems to be a 
privilege to approach ? He must be a king, at least, if the 
other be a prince." 

*' You are a man of quick observation," said my in- 
formant; '' for that person eiwsTO^fifta what I have just 

• 3peNidisgtlM8ioiindwia&€kiK«iU«A^^«t>aSb. 



fcnaifced. He is no prince ; be is 1^ gieitest tmiqnerar 
ef the age^ — the pacifier of the world — the Tanquisher «if 
what was esteemed invincible ; though of noble descent^ he 
h^an a soldier^s oireer^ like many a youth before him^ 
with nothing but his sword and his hewt to carry him 
tiuoogh life; and has raised himself by superior HMiit 
alone to be the shield and breast-plate of his country^ md 
tiie admiration of nations/' 

^ But see," said I^ " see, what can he be doing ? By 
tbt beard of Ali ! he is pouring out a cup of tea for th«t 
nMest of all old women ! he is performing the office of one 
0f our valets ! What sort of custom is that ?" 

^ There is no degradation in doing a kind act," saidttiy 
fHend. 

' ^ No degradatk>n^" exclaimed I^ '^ for die pacifior of the 
worid to be feeding old women \ What words are these? 
If our Nadir Shah^ whom you will allow was at least 
as great a blood-drinker as this ghiozi of yours, did not 
keep np the respect due to him by cutting off at least 
a score of heads per day, he could not sleep quiet. What 
would he have thought of your old women ?" 

" Our feelings on that head,'' said my companion^ '* mast 
and ever will remain incompatible. But come," said be, 
'^ come and see the dancing — diis is new to you^ I am 
sure — this will not fail to please you." ^ 

We proceeded to where a cirde of the most beautiful 
young maidens that the imagination can conceive weie 
seriously occupied in varying the postures and attitudes of 
flieir persons into every combination of hand and foot, 
whilst young men, each in their place, were also going 
through a great many contortions, and taking much exer- 
dse. There was a profound decorum observed.. If hands 
were touched, it was only by the tips of fingers — glances 
^ere were none— no smiles — they danced as dervishes 
might dance ; and e^dendy it was a serious business. 

My companion was aware that in our countries no one 
danced save those who are hired for that purpose ; and 
tbefefore he assured me that all those who exhibited thom* 
selves here were doing so for their o-wu "^^eisMct^. 

Not that man surdy," said 1, " ^\Mi^ i%Rfc \rk^^ 

I. 4 
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pain, who9e feet bespoke tight shoes^ and who discoverer 
to us the exertions he made by the streams that poure< 
■from his fat person ?*' 

** At all events he is not paid for his exertions, whateve 
may be his motive," said my friend. '' Our hired per 
■formers you will see when you visit a place prepared oi 
purpose for such exhibitions." 

" But what is the meaning of this ?" said I, observing 
an universal change to take place in the dancing ; for mucl 
as I had remarked the decorum which reigned in the firs 
process, so much was I struck by the want of it in tha 
which followed. Men and women in pairs, face to face 
with hands grappling with each other's persons, were nov 
swinging round with heedless velocity ; sometimes rebound 
ingfrom each other, at others striking against rival dancers 
and making altogether an exhibition that I did not conceivt 
could belong to the gravity and propriety which other wisi 
existed in the assembly. 

'' Custom familiarises us with every thing,** said mi 
communicative friend; *^ this dance is of recent iraporta. 
tion ; it was violently opposed at first ; but we have i 
certain tyrant among us called ' Fashion,' much raori 
despotic than even your king of kings, whose decrees ar< 
more powerful than either reason or sense of propriety 
and who, as you see, overthrows decorum, and makes o 
us, a nation naturally inclined to admire every thing tha 
improves the dignity of our nature, a nation of frivoloui 
and ridiculous imitators." 

*^ Can I believe my eyes ?'* said I, very abruptly : '^ as 
I love the blessed Mahomed, there is your grand viziei 
dancing ! " 

" Yes," said my friend, coolly ; " we all dance ; th< 
king and all his court dance ; the grand vizier, the chan 
cellor of the exchequer and the treasury, the viziers fp: 
things without and things within, the commander-in-chie 
and the horse guards, the lords of the admiralty and thi 
navy — we all dance. There is no law against our hea^' 
of the church and our grand muftis dancing ; our you9{ 
clergymen dance, and so do out ^o\xTv^\a.^^ct%r ^ 

'' By your own soul, and. by l\ve \ift«c<iL oi m^ «w»&\«s«. 



swear," said I, " that if our shah was to catch one of his 
viziers dancing he would spoil his sport for the future ; he 
would give him such a bastinado on the soles of his feet 
that every toe w^uld in its turn remind him of his folly." 

I perceived a strange looking birish, or " no heard * ;*' 
his clothes pasted tighter to his hody than those of any 
other man present, as if he were in the deepest wo t ; his 
head flattened at the top, and curled out behind; his neck 
stiff, and in his deportment full of nothing but himself. 
Withal, he appeared to be a deceiver and a cherh~goo, or 
an oily speaker, a sayer of fat things. '^ Who can that 
personage be ?" said I to my companion ; " in our country 
we should soon teach his mincing feet better manners, and 
he should limp for something." 

'' That sort of person now-a-days we call an exquisite, a 
dandy ; formerly he would have been called a " d— d 
buck," so much does fashion even change our forms of 
speech." 

'' Dambuk, Dambuk !*' said I, doubtingly ; ^' this must 
then be a descendant of one of the old unknowns — of one 
before the flood — a ntmser, or flat-head. How odd it is 
that our languages should be so nearly allied." ^ 

'^ How }" said my companion, not understanding me ; 
^< he is the modern of moderns ; there is not a jot of 
antiquity about him." 

" Ha, then," said I, ^' you have not read our history. 
Dambuk, according to our tarikhSj or histories, was a flat- 
headed man, si descendant of a king of the ante-Adamites.t 
Now, have you understood ?" 

My friend laughed, and said^ *^ A capital joke, by 
heavens ! " and soon left me to repeat it to his friends. 

During all this conversation I had lost sight of my am- 
bassador, whom I discovered, shortly after, surrounded by. 
many khanums, who seemed to be making a strict scrutiny 
of his dress ; but he was entirely absorbed in the charms of 
one young person, whom he had successfully seated nei^t 

• Youths, particularly efybminate.looVL\1\g^<ra\.Yl«t«t«MtaS^s^ 
f Among the Kaatern*, to say of a maii \3tt«!t Ytt,%N«iX\s^RWB»^V>^"«^^»^ 
bodr, is * figurative mode of saying he put otk mownoxitL. 
/ See d'Herbelot and Richardson. 
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ID liinoy and vpon wlMse vplen^Bd attractions he gated 
all the mtenseiiesB of a mafnamn, I kept at % humble 
tance^ for after all I was only liice Saadi's l^it of day^ w\Mi 
derhred its scent from its oonnection with the rose ; and 
although I should haye enjoyed a neaicr aoquaintanoe with 
some of the bewitchmg eyes* which mrrounded me^ yet 
dreading the jealous disposition of my chief, I determined 
for the present to hide myself bdbind the veii isi in- 
^[nificaney. 

When the hour of departure was come, which was about 
die time of our morning prayer, I took leave of my friend, 
and wishing that his friendship for me might never be 
less, I accompanied the ambassador to the caniage. 



CKAPTJER IV. 



or TBK AMBAssAaoa nr lots. — rk qovs io t«k oPBaA, iesi 

VLAT, AiTB tAMM TO KIBVJUP ▲ CUiWS FOA THX U8K OP -HIS 



Wben we were in the caniage, the ambassador, unable to 
oontain his emotions, exelaimed to me aloud, — 

*' Ah, Hajjf, by your beard, my heart is gone ! my soni 
is become roast meat ! Did you ever see such eyes, suck 
teeth, such hair ? Her akin is so exquisitely fine that one 
might traoe the c<dourof die wine through it in its passage 
down her ibroat No Georgian maid that was ever yet 
iK>iii would be worthy of holding her shoes. But what use 
Is there in my feelings ? We are Persians ; and these in- 
Hd^ wtouhl not give us their daughters, even if we should 
consent to shave off our beards and wear a hat. What is 
to be done ? Ah, Hajji, speak." 

'' What can I sajr> O ambassador?*' I answered. *' In 
itatb she is a beautiful crealoie. B^ w\k%x ^g;icA\»L<3&.^^ 
you discorer her ?" 
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' She 11 the mme^" slid be, ** whom ^jm inet wAt» on 
4lie day I went to the great ftwembly of tlie king and fait 
Jordfl ; and this ereaiiig, aa soon as I saw her, it was evi* 
dent that we were one, #br omr eyes met again. Her nw^ 
thsr brought her to me, and lo?e since then has taken oeHt 
ia my heart. What is to be done ? " 

''We must make some verses npon her," said I. ^'Svck 
a <faing without poetry can nerer be." 

*' But, indeed," said the ambassador, *' I did say planty 
of enraptured things to her in verse 1 but who cobU im« 
derstand me? Tis true, the mehmandar endeaiFouied to 
interpret my expressions, but instead of aofbeniag her 
iieart, she, her mdher, and those aroimd us, only hraglied, 
and asked me to write down what I had said." 

<' And what did yon say ? " 
I recited that cluurming ode of Hafiz, which begins,—^ 



^< 



* O Zephyr! go xay to that tender fawn, 
"Wtiy hvn yoti driren tia to the detexts and die mountahu ? * ** 

^ If her heart was not won by that," said I, ** it is not 
to be won at aM, Then you must send her presents ; some 
shawls — paint for her eyes — turquoises, to increase yew 
kieic You must write her a letter in red ink." , 

*' Ah 1 " said the ambassador, as he stepped out of the 
carriage, ''this is a dangerom country for a Mussulman. 
The eyes of the women are without pity : they slay right 
and left ; and the customs of the nation are so seduoti^ 
that all we have to do is to put our trust in Allah." 

From this time forwards the ambassador nerer took me^ 
■ar any of his suite, to the assemblies of the English. 
Whedier he feared that we should be spies upon his ao« 
tions, and repeat to our shah, to his prejudice, the influence 
wdnoh tlie manners and customs of the infidels had ao- 
qaared orer him. or whether he apprehended that we might 
b ec mne his rivals in die conquests which he flattered him« 
adf his own personal attractions might make over the worid 
ef faonris which had opened to his view, none of us ever 
diaoovered ; but he went abroad for the future adoom^asoSeAw 
iff the inehmandar only, wb&bt we lemakDAi^. a& V^seB»« 
eou n ti ag our houb. 
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However^ when it suited his dignity that his stute should 
attend upon him^ then we shared his pleasures. He went 
occasionally to the great show-houses^ some of which are 
royal estahlishments^ and of which there were many in the 
city^ and then he took us with him^ although Mohamed 
Beg^ who was daily trying how to keep to the ordinances of 
our faith^ usually endeavoured to remain at home. 

The ambassador's principal place of public resort was a 
house fitted up for no other purposes than music and 
dancing. The first night of our appearance there (although 
we had been warned by the mehmandar that we should see 
marvellous sights) was^ indeed^ a night of wonderment. 
The 'ambassador was inserted into a small cell^ like a bee 
in a honeycomb^ from whence the sight which burst upon 
him was such that words cannot describe^ and which no 
Persian^ who had not seen it^ could ever be made to com- 
prehend. In every part of an immense house^ more spacious 
than one of our largest mosques, in cells similar to that of 
the ambassador's^ were seated men and women openly^ and 
without the shadow of concealment ; below was a sea of 
heads ; the whole place was lighted up by lamps and can- 
dleSj more numerous than the most splendid fire exhibition 
ever given at the court of the shah. The music to us was 
incomprehensible; thousands of instruments produced a 
confusion of sounds, which seemed perfect heaven to the 
English, but which to us were new and astounding. We 
longed to give them a specimen of what our players of the 
kamouncha could do, and to treat them to a crash of the 
shah's nakara khaneh, his brazen trumpets, his heart- 
stirring drums. Of a sudden an immense curtain drew 
up, and straight we saw a succession of sights that no pen 
can describe. First came a tragical story, which nearly 
set us crying ; and then feats of dancing, the wonders of 
which no person could ever conceive, not even in his 
dream. The story was chanted from beginning to end ; 
and certainly if the voices we heard, both from men and 
women^ had been tutored to sing our songs, and had they 
perfoTmedi before our shah, he would have fallen from his 
throne jn a trance of delist. X% tot i(\;\^ ^ASi^vKv%)V(.^mk 
in every respect so astoni^mg^XkaX o^SBMBaa Ni«t^ %\x«q^ 
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divided between us^ whether those who danced were live 
figures or automatons. We talked much upon this subject^ 
and many of us would not be convinced that our senses 
were not deceiving us^ when a good-natured Frank offered 
to clear up the difficulty. He conducted two of us through 
naany long^ narrow^ and crooked passages to the very spot 
where the dancers were performing ; and there, indeed, he 
effectually convinced us that what we had seen at a dis- 
tance were real men and women. And to our surprise we 
foimd, that the gins and peris who had been flitting about 
were nothing but painted mortals, which, when closely in- 
spected, looked more like demons than the inhabitants ot 
paradise. 

There was a man of science who frequented the ambas- • 
sador at the opera, and who did not cease extolling the 
beautiful voices of the European singers. 'Tis true, few 
of them were English, but we were tired of eternally hear-i 
ing of Catlani, Trimzani, as if they stood alone in the 
world, and as if we could not boast of our singers and mu- 
sicians too. At length, one night, when the ambassador 
had had his soul dried up by these constant praises, he 
said, — '* You may talk, sir, as long as you please of your 
Catlanis, and your Trimzanis ; but, perhaps, you have 
never heard of our Barhut *; he, indeed, was a singer !** 

The ambassador continued to frequent this place, until, 
one night, he found that an attempt was made to represent 
his own countrymen, which he fancied was a slight upon 
himself. He assured us, that not only had they made the 
Asylum of the Universe dance, and brought forth his whole 
harem unveiled to do the same, but that they had had the 
audacity to get up a pas de deux, as they called it, between 
our blessed Prophet and a queen of the Franks. After 
this, the ambassador became shy of this entertainment, but 
he occasionally went to other theatres. These show-houses^ 
the interior magnificence of which surpasses every thing . 
that we had heard or read of, even of the palaces of forty . 
pillars of Jemsheed^ and the seven paradises of Baharam, are 
the nightly Tesort of the English peo^\e. " Va. ^<5i \«5Si&. ^ . 

*^rbat was a famoui master of muatc to KV\owu'eaxN\a»>s:vca ^"t^^*^** 
•ad the inventor of the BarbiUn, a muslcai mattwmexvX. 



i 
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Allah l" we exdtimed^ ^ tlie English muirt be the most 
idle nation under the sun. The fetes of our No R&ttst^ the 
oddirttion of the death of Imam Hussein^ and some other 
of our annual festivals^ are sufficient for the recreation of 
the people of Iran ; hat here amusement is unceaang^ and 
every day with them seems to be the beginning of a new 
year." 

The first night of our appearance at a great show-house^ 
we saw the representaftion of a story^ weM calculated to ex. 
cite our fSeelii^s. Although we did not understand what 
Was said, yet the acting was sufficient. An old shah, 
white and decrepit with age^ was thrust from his kingdom 
by his own children, and driven to the utmost verge of 
deaperation. We all shed tears, reflecting what might be 
the fate of our blessed shah in his old age^ beset as he nr 
with sttdi a numerous and hostile family of sons. We 
eagerly enquired from the mehmandar how it was possible 
to get one sa old to personify the character, when, almost 
immediately alter^ a young and handsome mtai came to 
pi^ his req)ects to Mirza Firouz^ and was introduced as 
the unfortunate king who had just been driven from his 
kingdom. We could scarcely restrain ourselves fram 
touching him, as, with one voice, we all exclaimed, ** La 
iUaha UtdUah!" He seemed quite del%hted with our 
astonislmient^ and assured ^e ambassador that his appro, 
bfttion was the greatest eulogium which could be passed 
upon his performance. 

To this heart-rending amusement succeeded more buf^ 

foonery than ever was performed cnr conceived by our meat 

renowned httie^y or mountebanks. The famous jester of 

Shah Abbas was a mere child to tiie one whom we saw 

here. The convulsive laughter of the ambassador, and the 

involuBtary wagging of aU our beards^ produced by his 

iniraitable acting, must have been a source of considerable 

CQBgratuIation te him. He had a mouth which c^ned 

and shut to vtj dimensiona ; limbs whidi seemed to belong 

te hia neighboinr aa mudi aa to himself; and a body en- 

txntjr SexiMe, The ambasaadoi immednftX^^ ac3{Cktftv««d a 

pluj of enticing this men to Persia v ^^ ^^^^ «^^« "^^"^ '^^ 

oest present which he could c^et ta 1s)e» ^i«2b^ QSk\a5^i»osia». 
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Kould be a IM of thi» descriptioiK His^ omn inlhmiqt 
ir«iild thus be e€^uftUy secured ; md with so powarM 
m instrument in hand he felt tibat he might baffle erery 
machination which the grand ¥]zier> his open and afowed 
snemy^ might plot for his destnictiiMi. Ikit when he was 
informed by the mdimandar of the enormoua sums actmrt 
>f reputation are sure to realise in England^ his plan UH 
to the ground. 

We stared with astonishment when we heard that Aig 
Imffoon was paid more than the shah's cioef execvtioner ; 
that the man who had acted the old king never failed ta 
receive a greater sum annually than our grand vxiicr; 
uid that the revenue of the first woman singer at the opcfa 
exceeded that of many of the king's sons. 

" Derough, derough! a lie^ a lie!" was imrae^ately 
heard from each of us ; but when we saw into what a rage 
this word inevitably threw the mehmandar^ and^ indeed^ 
every Englishman to whom it was addressed^ we put Ae 
Snger of suspense on our lips^ and only renewed the ex- 
pressions of our mutual conviction when we were alone ; 
isserting that such unheard-of expenditiire^ fbr objects is 
themselves so frivolous^ could only be the act of a natioB 
)f fools^ and not of the wise and calculating people among 
irhom we were living.. 



CHAPTER V. 

lAJJI MUTD HI» CHIxr BX6IW TO TALK SKQUSH. — TBK AUBAS- 
•▲DO& MAKES A MISTAKE, AND GZTS INTO ▲ SOJCMMA* 

L BBOAN now to make myself tolerably weB understood in 
:he English language. "lis true that I was very often im^ 
aoonprdiflnsiUe; and Biany woida whac^ I had picked u|i 
from my friends on board ship 1 «OQ«k fwKA^w«» ^oMifc 
>/ the moat reBned, and did not -paaa cvaxeoX. ^^ ^RNa^« 
Tie ambmrnidotj focr, Tentored m fgccaX m^wsox^ X» ^^'s*^ 
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lumself from the tutorage of the mehmandar^ and to spealc 
for himself. He had more opportunities than I of exer- 
cising Ids knowledge, and occasionally got into difficultiesr 
by too great confidence in his own powers. 

An instance of this occurred which is worth recording. 
He^ as usual, had been to an evening assembly, when on 
the following morning he called for me in a great hurry. 

^' For the sake of Ali," said he, " bring me immediately 
that Yocabnlary of English words which the foozool, that 
over.officious person, on board the last ship taught us. I 
am in the greatest fear that I have made some terrible 
mistake, and that the designing wretch has purposely mis. 
led us. Should he have made me draw a dog*s skin * over 
my face, wallah^ bUiah, tallah! by Allah, I'll drag his 
liver through every hole in his body.*' 

I brought it to him without delay, and then in great 
anxiety he ran over the words, written, for the sake of 
better pronunciation, in our own character. 

I am right," said he, half exulting, half mortified ; 

and if I am right, then that bankrupt lieutenant has 
laughed at my beard. Please Allah, I '11 burn his father 
if ever I catch him. . He has disgraced me before the 
world." 

*' How was it ?" said I : '' perhaps it is not so bad as 
as you imagine." 

^' I was in conversation with a lady last night," said he; 
*' a lady of high consideration ; a wife of one of the oiri' 
rahs, and one whose good opinion I am anxious to secure 
for many reasons. She was \xry inquisitive about our 
customs, and asked many particular questions concerning 
die general appearance and domestic habits of our women^ 
* And now tell me,' said she, ^ what sort of a woman majr 
your wife be ? ' " 

*' ^ Very good wife, ma'am* said I, in English. 

^' * But what sort of a person has she ? is she tall orr- 
short?' 

'' ' Very good person^ ma'am ; little shorty but waUt like*^ 
fgpres0 tree.' said I. 

* Tbij i« one of Vhe model of ex.^T«n\Tv% «a «s.\. ot YnAMeosc« ^ ^ 
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" ' What sort of eyes has she ?' 

" ' Very good eyes J said I ; ' as big as that,' touching the 
tip of my thumb with the tip of my fore-flnger 

** ' What sort of mouth ? what sort of teeth ? ' 

'< ' Very good mouth, very good teeth, ma am. Teeth like 
murwari^ pearl,' 

" I then endeavoured to explain to her as well as I could 
every other particular which she seemed anxious to know ; 
but in giving an account of the dress of our women, and its 
different articles^ I made use of some words which were 
either ridiculous^ or indecorous^ for when they had struck 
her ear^ I immediately perceived that I had eaten some- 
thing very filthy. She did not appear angry^ but sur- 
prised^ abashed^ and amused ; whilst I looked like an ass^ 
a twice^dotted ass.* I streamed at every pore. I wished 
myself at the bottom of the sea. I felt that I was less 
than a dog ; less even than a Frangi dog ; and my misery^ 
instead of subsiding^ only increased, when I perceived my 
khanum unburdening her astonishment to her sister^ in a 
manner which seemed to produce much extravagant merri- 
mentj and which left me looking more like a fool than 
ever. It was evident that in a quarter of an hour every 
woman in the room must have been made acquainted with 
my mistake ; and no doubt by this time there is neither 
man^ woman^ nor child in the city who is not holding me 
up to ridicule !*' 

'^ But is there any thing so infamous^" said I, ''in 
saying that in £Dglish which in Persian is a common ex. 
pression ? *' 

'' Ah !" said the ambassador^ '' you do not know the 
English so well as I. They are greater laughers at bearda 
than we ourselves ; and although we are total strangers to 
their manners^ yet if they discover the least deviation from 
them^ they remark it with the most pitiless precision. It 
was but the other day that I was indulging myself in a 
stretch and a yawn after a long dinner^ when I perceived 
that the eyei of all the company were upon me with looki 

'^ Kkmr be teOdU, an ui with an accent TmMM ds&sMA^^ mnwcX'vMterv 
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of amftzement. Had I eaten of the ui^cleiQi beaa^ they 
could not have stared more." 

At this moment the raehmandar came in» and, we imme- 
4iately referred to him for the xeial value of the winds 
which the ambassador had used. 

He looked vastly amused when the whol0 circumstance 
was laid before him ; and said, " The words are, without 
doubt^ some of the coarsest of which oi«r langua^ C941 
iraast, and you must have picked tbsem up on ship^-bioard^ 
or from some low-^bred persons in the. streets." 

The ambassador then explained that the whole blame 
lay with his unsainted teacher, the lieutenimt. Still he 
was anxious to dear himself from the imputation of ill 
mannei^^, and asked whether Uiere were any dictionaries in 
the English language to which he could refer, *' for," said 
he, " if the words are there, I am safe." The mehmandar 
talked much of a certain thing called Fashion,, which made 
some words proper, and others the contrary. He then 
said, " I will look at the dictionary which is esteemed the 
standard in our language,** and immediately fetched a* 
^ume from among his books, written by one Johnson, 
who it seems is the Kamua * of England. On turning to 
the proper page, to the inconceivable delight of the ambas- 
sador, the obnoxious words were found. This gready 
quieted his apprehensions, and he longed, in self-justifica- 
tion, to send an explanatory note to his friend, the khanum;^ 
when the mdimandar assured him that the lady had good 
sense enough to perceive that his mistake was quite invo- 
luntary. '* It will only put her to the necessity/' said he, 
'* of answering your note ; whereas, she very likely would 
wish to be supposed ignorant of the whole transajction." 

" Strange things do I hear," said the ambassador; " we, 
in Persia^ whom you know axe very particular in covering 
our speedi with the veil, of decency, even: we are not so re- 
fined aa this." 

'^ Ah !'' said the mehmandajc, '' no refinement can ap- 
proach that which is now expected from the welL-bred in 
England, Ingenuity is at work daily in inventing new 

• A celebnted Arabic dictionary, to caS^ifid, com^VLeAL mA «toc\««^« «& >».>% 
Mid, from anotiier in uxty-Ave voiumM. 



worda for lihose wliich not very long ago Used to past af 
perfectly admiasiUe." 

^ And^ in the name oi the Prophet^" said die ambaasa^ 
dor^ '^ let me adc^ since you are so extremely paafticular^ 
yMch ia the most approved manner amongst yon ftxr doak- 
ii^ the wwd ' wife ?•" 

<' We have no doak for that yrnxd/' said the meh« 
mandar ; ** there can be no indecency in using the word 
' wife/ " 

** Theve," remarked our chief, '* the feelings of the two 
countries are completely at yariance. We esteem that 
designation as very improper. No one ventures to ask 
another after his wife. Light of my eyes!" exclaimed he, 
'* don't you see what a thousand improper allusions are 
implied in dtat word ? No, we enquire after each other's 
houses. Instead of coarsely asking, widiout any disguise, 
as you do here, how does yomr wife? we say, and dien 
always with a certain degree of mystery, how is it with 
»your house?" 

^ That may be very convenient," said the mefamandar^ 
" when the enquiry embraces an indefinite number of 
wives ; but here, as we have only one at a time, such a 
sweeping expression is unnecessary." 

*' Again," said the ambassador, " allow that nothing 
can be more proper and refined than the word bmniUah*, 
whidi we repeat before we begin any action : it appears t^ 
sanctify it, and to propitiate its success. If it were known 
that you never use it, my countrymen would class you with 
tfie COu-ds, whom they call shatian bacheh, diildren of the 
devil, because they never ];nronounce the bismUkth ; parti- 
cularly on certain important occasions, when every good 
Mussnlmau never failff saying it." 

*^ Exclamationa of so sericfos a nature," said the meh*- 
mandar, ** lose their value, and become improper ¥^en 
used upon every common occasion. As, fat instahoe; what 
can be so absurd as that, cry so common in ik» streets of 
Tdiran, 'Cuoumbens! cucumben! in the nme of th# 
blessed Imam, cucumbers !' ** 

* In the name oC God. 
M % 
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, ^' And what can be more preposterous/' returned die 
ambassador^ with much animation^ '' than your passing one 
.universal curse over every thing tiiat comes in your mind. 
On board your ships every thing is either ^ dam good^' or 
/ dam bad !' It was either ' dam fine ship^' or ' dam bad 
ship !' You call one lady ' dam pretty */ to another you 
aay, ' dam ugly fellow ! ' " 

To this the mehmandar could say nothing. 

This conversation being ended^ the ambassador deter- 
mined forthwith to procure a master who should instruct 
him in the English language^ *' lest^" said be, '* by making 
more mistakes, we leave a bad name behind." I also, in 
conformity to the commands of the shah, assiduously re- 
newed the study of it, in order that I might be able to 
make a translation of all the books in that language. 

There was another Frank dialect to which our thoughts 
were turned, for we had been frequently asked by our 
friend, the khan, who took us for fire-worshippers, whether 
it was taught in our schools : he eddied it Latin. , 

** Latin !" said the ambassador, " what have we to do 
with Latin ? we never heard of such a language." 

'^ It is taught in all our schools and collies," said the 
khan. '< Nobody can get on in the world without Latin." 

" Our monarchy has existed ever since the days of Jem- 
sheed and Noushirvan without Latin," said the Mirza; 
** our Fath Ali Shah is a great king without Latin^ and we 
hope to bum the fathers of the Russians without Latin ; 
after that, of what use can it be to us ?" 

'^ If you are ignorant of Latin," said the khan, in 
amazement, '< perhaps you can talk French, or Italian ? 
ihey are universal tongues." 

*' No," said the ambassador, *' neither *Frendi nor 
Italian. I suppose," added he, smiling, '' your Lordship 
telks both Turkish and Arabic ? " 

' '^ No," said the khan, '* quotations in dther of those 
languages are not expected in Parliament; therefore nobody 
learns them. Whenever you get a House of Commons in 
PentM yovL must learn Latin.** 
'' Fes," atid the Mirw, « bad^, «i\»\v,^^-ir^^ito. 
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till then.** For ever after, we never called our friend^ the 
£ngliah khan, by any other name than LtUini goo, or the 
Latin-monger. 



CHAPTER VI. 

XHOLISH WOMCN VISIT TBK AMBASSADOR. HK RECUVCS LBTTSES 

FROM PXRSIA. — HS OBTS IKTO AN UNBZPBCTBD SCRAPK. 

We had now been several months in England, and little by 
little began to adopt many of the customs of the infidels. 
When two of us walked out together, instead of holding each 
' other's hands as in our own country, we proceeded arm in 
arm: moreover we made no scrapie occasionally to be seen 
in a similar predicament with a woman. The ambassa- 
dor's carpet spreader, barber, and grooms, were frequently 
met in the streets escorting the maids belonging to our 
establishment. We ceased eating with our fingers ; we 
drank beer like Christians, and it was irksome to sit even 
for half an hour on the ground with our legs bent under 
us. Mohamed Beg was the only one who adhered to our 
own customs, and who was ever exhorting us to follow 
his example. 

Mirza Firouz himself had made such progress in the 
good-will and affection of the natives that the gate of his 
house was continually thronged by them. The women in 
particular came in crowds ; sometimes in company of their 
husbands and brothers, at others in separate bodies; some- 
times by twos and threes, and occasionally entirely alone. 
They came without fear or shame; many who, without 
even knowing the ambassador, thought it quite suffident to 
ask for the Circassian, and walked m^ o\xt %\;koc% v^ 'Qaas^ 
would to a show-house. They cenavwY^ \oc^\^aeeQL«s^^«>2^ 
UM which they would not dare to do viVOl <5ftfcVt vntw wsv^^^^r*^ 

M 3 
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inei^ ttkijig us no doubt for mnimals from the mounUins, 
and looking nt us as th^ would at wild beasts. The am- 
bassador^ however, who was as sharp-sighted as a iyoK» 
did not allow such advantages to remain fallow. He 
became friends with most of the celebrated beauties. He 
bad brought a large stock of shawls^ and other precious 
commodities, purposely for presents, which sensibly dimi- 
nished in proportion as his friendships increased. He 
criticised the brilliancy of eyes, the beauties of complexion, 
the smallness of feet, the circumference of waists, and fra- 
grance of the breath of his acquaintance, with as much 
quickness as the most experienced of the £nglish kashengSy 
or exquisites. He professed to be really in love wijth the 
first object who had attracted his admiratioa, but in fact 
his heart generally remained in possession of the last pair 
of bright eyes which had shed their lustre upon him. In 
love with himself, and ia Iov« with those around him, he 
passed a life which one of the faithful ia paradise might 
have envied. In short, his spirits were always wound up^ 
and his brain overflowed with sanity. 

But as our «he&h wisely sdth, '' What rose-bush can 
always be green, or what rotundity is there which will not 
occasionally be blighted with leanness ? " In the midst of 
aU diis prosperity, a despatch arrived one morning from the 
foot of the throne of our king of kings, dated from the im- 
pcriai stirrup, which gave the ambassador serious matter 
for cogitation. As fast as he unrolled the numerous letters 
addressed to him, so did he give us a notion of their coo. 
tents by his exclamations. 

'' So that bankrupt pacha of Arz Roum has been lodg- 
ing a complaint against me," said he aloud, '< for having 
cut off my skatir 8 ears ! May his liver become water! 
InthaUah I I will make him look less than a dog when I 
return. And that old fox, Mirza Sheffi, has not lost this 
opportunity of making the shah's face turn upon me ; back 
luck attend his tooeatry ! Let me but once get the free 
use of my tongue bef<»e the shah, we will see who of us 
"wMl MtBod the tallest. With all bia cuxmin^^ I will out. 
talk bim and afl his dan I A.\xV* m^\!A>Vimaxv%^>i^ 
Ju8 Jetign, *' at lengih 1 Iwwe is»md ot^ Ixotxl m^VwiSfcr 
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He hastened to open a malfufiihi a small note enclosed in t 
larger letter^ which evidently was from the khanum^ his 
wife. As he read^ he hecame much agitated ; his nostrils 
dilated^ and his beard spread itself out. Although he 
wxndd willingly have kept his feelings secret^ yet they were 
too strong for him^ and he broke out thus : -*^'' Would tiiat 
the Circassian^ her father and mother^ and all her tribe^ 
were at the bottom of the sea^ before I had seen her ! 
Wonderful ashes haVe fallen on my head ! So I 'm not 
counted one amongst mankind in my own family, for hav- 
ing taken her into my household ! I am to be called a ' 
namerd ! a 'no man^' and I know not what else. After 
all, when she returns to Tehran, she will be an accom- 
plished person, and the khanum will possess a slave such 
as no other wife in Persia possesses. Ah ! " said he, *' my 
existence is turned into bitterness with this harem gossip ! 
What is to be done ? Ay, Mahboob ! " speaking to his 
confidential black slave, ^* we '11 send her back forthwith, 
and my soul will be free ! " Then taking the collar of his 
coat in his hand, he shook it well. 

He continued to talk long upon the subjects container 
in his letters : at one time reviling the prime minister, and 
praising the shah ; at another holding himself ill used by 
the shah, and praising himself; then lanching forth against 
his own wife and her relations ; then bewailing his fate at 
being thrown thus far from his home, among infidels ; and 
again in unbounded terms praising the excellence of those 
infidels, their honesty, their good faith, and uttering a 
fervid wish that he might pass his life amongst them. All 
this, we knew, was produced by the excitement of the 
moment ; for when he came to his own sober reason, he 
was quick-sighted enough to look upon the decrees of fate 
as inevitable, and to bend to a necessity which no human 
agency can avert. 

As the business of the day proceeded, we had almost 
forgotten our letters ; and subjects, which in our country 
would have produced conversation for a month, here were 
almost immediatelj wiped from our Ti\€!nw»»\rj '^ofc %ft^^ 

Mnd busy life Common to an existeticie axaoxv%'ST«s^%» 'Wsr. 

ambassBdor bad learned to be extxemf^'j Ssi\et«»N«^ 'ov t«t- 

M 4 
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tain printed papers which were issued every morning to 
the public, because scarcely a day passed without his find- 
ing the most minute transactions of his own life therein 
recorded. '' Now let us see,*' said he, '^ what these 
cowardly publishers of lies will say of me to-day ? I shall 
have the contents of my letters brought before me ; and no 
! doubt they will tell me that the shah is preparing ihe/eide, 
the bastinado, for me at my return." Towards the close 
of the day, however, there did occur a circumstance which 
was in fact noticed by the lie-tellers, although nothing 
came from it save much personal fear to the ambassador, 
and some amusement to the lookers-on. 

About our time of going to rest, we heard a strange 
commotion in the ambassador's dewan khaneh, or hall of 
audience. Knocks, stamps, loud voices became incessant, 
and they increased to an alarming pitch, quite sufficient to 
be heard in the neighbouring houses. Striving to gain 
admittance, I just caught a glimpse of the shah's represent- 
ative, without either cap or coat, apparently in a very 
confused state. He shut the door upon me with violence. 
The mehmandar, who happened to be in the house, also 
hastened to know what was the matter ; but finding that 
no entrance into the scene of action was allowed, we re. 
treated. The noise still continued, and our apprehensions 
increased. At length Mahboob, the ambassador's slave, 
came down in great trepidation to the mehmandar, entreat- 
ing him for the love of Allah to go to his assistance* I 
accompanied the mehmandar into the dewan khaneh, and 
there the first thing we saw was a well-dressed lady 
stretched upon the sofa, and a younger one standing by 
her side, weeping. The mehmandar enquired the reason 
of this extraordinary scene ? The lady stared at him for 
some time, but would give no answer; the other only 
sobbed. At length the principal person, who pretended to 
take the mehmandar for the ambassador, roared out, ** Do 
you take me for a fool, not to see through your trick? 
You have gone and shaved your beard ofi^, and now want 
to frigbten me by assuming a we^iv e\vaxa.ctit*r. But I will 
Bot go. Nothing shaU force me itom \Xm «^\.r \!k^\ 
which the mehmandar, "wiio 'waa acq^tvXft^ Niia^ ^^ \s!«j 
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nen of his country^ told her that if she did not immediately 
take her departure^ he would call the night-watch and eject 
her by force. Seeing she could do nothing more^ she flung 
herself out of the house^ followed by her handmaid ; and 
80 ended a scene worthy of the Thousand and One Nights. 

Our chief had made a rapid retreat to his bed-room^ and 
we saw nothing of him till the next morning, when, with 
the greatest good humour, and not without some confusion, 
he gave us the following accoun t of this strange adventure : — 

*' After I had read my letters, I mounted my horse and 
rode into the Park. I was in deep thought upon their 
contents, and was looking neither right nor left, when I 
was stopped by a servant, who, pointing to two women on 
foot, said that a lady would be glad to speak to me. J 
made my bow to the eldest of the two, who, without shame 
or hesitation paid me many fine compliments, and told me 
that she would be very happy to make me an evening visit. 
* There is no harm in that,' said I. ' BiamiUah ! in the 
name of Allah, come.' She assented, and I took my 
leave. I thought but little of this adventure at the time ; 
but I remarked that she was not like an Englishwoman, 
having the dark features of an Asiatic ; and that she was 
neither young nor handsome. Owing to the ancient cus- 
tom which we adopt in Persia of leaving our door open to 
all comers, I did not hesitate in admitting her. She came, 
accompanied by a young person, who might be her maid, 
or her companion, for aught I knew ; at all events she was 
her inferior in rank, though not in beauty, for she was 
surprisingly handsome. I did not exactly know how to 
behave to such visiters. The woman said much that I did 
not understand; but I discovered that she was not an 
Englishwoman, but a Portuguese. The interview was 
becoming very dull. I did as I would have done in my 
own country under such circumstances : I ordered fruit 
and wine to be placed before us ; but tired of my madam, 
I addressed myself to the young beauty. My attentions, 
I soon perceived, were misplaced. The young one betrayed 
fear, the older jealousy — a atorm im^eiv^iii^ — 'Oftfc^^'i>aa?' 
guete looked black and portentons. \ Y^.'Si Itwa^^x'^'^ ^wv^ 
nessed the effects of jealousy in ouT\i»x«in»>\3»xV^^«^^ 
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ieen it carried to the pitch I saw it now. The womtn 
stonned and raved. Up went one arra^ down went the 
other. She followed me round the room ; she heat me ; 
lihe knocked my cap off my head ; she tore my caba to hits. 
^"Hiere is but one Allah !' I exclaimed^ in the extremity 
of my fear. J was totally at a loss to know what she 
wanted^ or what could pacify her. I o^red her money ; 
she took it from me^ and threw it at the great mirrors 
which hung about the room. The young girl in the mean 
while was sobbing aloud. . At lengthy tired of this honid 
state^ I escaped from her^ and locked myself up in my 
bed room. Tou know the rest For the love of Allah, 
now tell me who this strange woman could possibly be ? 
It appeared to me that she was a Mi^tmurtu Ker well- 
dressed senrant^ her own dress^ her attendant^ tXl bespoke 
her a person above the common ranks ; but such jealousy 
as hers^ such Uows as she inflicted, by my beard^ I tMnk 
could only belong to the €haitan in person." 

The mehmandar was as much puzzled as ourselves how 
to account for what had happened. He warned the am- 
bassador against receiving into his house persons who were 
not properly introduced to him ; remarking, that London 
was not like Ispahan, where every individuid was more or 
less known^ but that it was an immense receptacle for all 
amrts of characters^ multitudes of whom lived by dishonest 
means ; and such very probably was the lady in question. 
In short, he hinted that she was nothing more nor less than 
a foreign Jaffa/. • 

'^ But,'* said the ambassador^ '^ those bankrupt lie-fellers 
will immediatdy publish to the world that I was beating 
my Circassian slave ; and in addition to the other lies told 
of me, I shall be looked upon as a monster of cruelty. 
What is to be done ^ By the blessed Ali^ I wiU send her 
lo my house at Tehran, and then my soul will be free I'' 

Upon this dttermination we parted. 
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or KKOUSH UK8. HAJJX BABA 1CAKK8 ▲ VKW ACQUAIHTANCS. 

»-HE DXSCRIBSS THJE MOGO FAMILY. 

THis^eyent was soon forgotten, and the ambassador, fol- 
lowing his own pleasures, lived almost exdusivelj with the 
infidels, and abandoned his suite, I amongst the number, 
entirely to our own pursuits. Whatever may be said of 
the propensity of Persians to lying, we found out that a 
system of deceit was carried on in England which ex- 
ceeded any thing that we could boast of in Persia. Scarcely 
a day passed but the ambassador was asked to lend his 
name to the extension of a great lie. One man pressed 
upon him the acceptance of a coach- whip, and immediately 
he inscribed upon his shop, in large letters, " Coachmaker 
to the ^ah of Persia." On another occasion Mohamed 
B^ and I were walking quietly along the streets, inspect- 
ing the shops^ when a person in an apron stepped up to us 
with great humility, and invited us into his house. He 
was a maker of leather breeches ; he insisted upon measur- 
ing each of us for a pair. In vain we told him it was not 
the custom of our country to wear leather breeches ; such 
a garment was unknown in Iran. Nothing would satisfy 
him ; he persuaded us to accede to bis wishes, and mea- 
sured we were. We afterwards heard that his object in 
doing this was to write up, " Leather breeches maker to the 
prophet Mahomed." This was evidently done to laugh at 
our beards, nor do we think that any one in his senses 
oould have invented such blasphemy, until we were assured 
that there was a well-known shop, situated in the most 
fr^uented part of London, where the existence of a God 
was openly denied ; where the Christian religion was called 
a cheat; and where all sorts of blasphemy ti\\^\.\^\^>\^c^. 
Mt so much the miscal, * 

* Tiretit7.roiir grains makAttittin&kcai. 
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One of die principal persecutions which the ambassador 
underwent was from the theatres and show-houses. . In 
order to attract a crowds they constantly invited him to 
attend their performances^ announced his appearance in 
large printed characters all over the city^ and at the same 
time published the falsehood^ that he had named and 
ordered the play to be acted. How could he^ when he 
had scarcely got through the first leaves of an English 
spelling book ? However^ when he was sorely pressed^ he 
generally sent me to the theatre to personate him^ and ap- 
pointed one of our English servants to pass for the meh- 
mandar. It was at one of these places^ at a theatre called 
Horse Opera^ where I was taking upon myself the airs of 
my master^ pulling up my whiskers^ and looking upon 
every one present from the heights of my condescension^ 
that I got acquainted with a large English family^ consist- 
ing of an amazing fat father^ and of a very lean mother^ 
with their son and three daughters. 

They were seated in a box next to mine^ and my elbow 
occasionally touched one of the younger daughters. This 
brought on looks^ smirks^ and an indication of desire to 
get acquainted. At length the mother^ leaning over to her 
daughter^ said, '^ Present his excellency with an orange." 
Upon which^ blushing through an amazing pair of red 
cheeks^ she hesitatingly held out her hand with the fruit 
A compliment so entirely Persian^ and so indicative of 
good-will and friendship^ was received on my part with an 
immediate avowal of gratitude^ and I used expressions 
similar to those which I would have used in Persia on 
such an occasion. Upon this tiie papa got up^ with much 
formality. He was a complete bajbaj * ; one who evidently 
had settled that paradise was situated in the middle of his 
own body ; and that lambs stuffed with pistachio nuts were 
the only riches worth being prized in this world. He 
thanked me for my civility ; and hoped for the future that 
the English and Persian nations would be united in the 
strictest bonds of friendship. 

Patting on an amba&«adoiiiV v^x, 1 «u!3i i&^l it ^«a evi. 



dent lie was a man of sense^ a man of learnings one who 
knew the worlds and a dowlet kha, a lover of his country ; 
and that I should not fail letting the shah know what a 
faithful serrant I had found in him. * 

He seemed to be rather confounded at this speech ; but 
he soon recoyered himself^ and asked me a few questions, 
such as whether we had any thing like this in Persia 
(pointing to the theatre); whether we had horses Hke 
tihese ; whether I talked French ; and whether I was mar« 
ried and had children. 

Upon my answer that I was not married, I observed that 
the young ladies put on new looks, and adjusted each a bit 
of their dress. 

The mamma's attentions to me were unceasing ; and be- 
fore the entertainment was over I was acquainted with the 
whole history of the family, as well as with all the excel- 
lencies and expectations of her daughters. By this I per-i 
ceiyed that she was an accomplished old taftaf, t The 
eldest, she assured roe, was a very good girl ; she was 
trying to convert Jews ; was very fond of the poor, for 
whom she made stockings and petticoats, and taught their 
children herself. The second, who was the beauty of the 
famUy, was also the most accomplished ; she danced and 
sung well, could draw flowers, and talk Italian. The 
youngest, she added, promised much, but was too young 
to be noticed yet ; she was not out ; she had not broken 
her shell, as the Turks say. She hinted that they would 
be very rich, because they had plenty of wealthy old aunts ; 
and now for once I discovered a good reason why the En- 
glish took such great care of their old women. Then she 
talked of her husband, who was every thing that a good 
husband ought to be, very rich, and very generous ; he was 
obliged, 't is true, to provide for his sons, hut still he had 
enough to be liberal to his dau^ters also. 

'* MaslyaUah ! praises to AUah ! '* said I ; '* he is also 
▼ery fat ; " and I added, *' what may his fortunate name 
be?" 

" Hogg; at jowt ezcellency*a service/' md.iScft. ^^^X\i^ 
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an old Scotch fkmilyv and we flatter onndvcv liiat ire 
come from some of tbe okfest of tlie stoek." 

'< PMah be khodal lefage in Albih/' eacdaimed I to 
myself ; " sl family of the undeaa beast ! and oM hogs into 
the bargain ! My luck is on the rise fie have faUen into 
such a set. And pray what may yoors and the young 
ladies' names be?" said I. 

'' We're aU Hoggs, too," said liie rnoth^, ^' as you 
know : this girl/' presenting me to her eldest dnughter, 
*' her name is Mary ; the second is Bessy ; the third, 
Jessy." 

Upon this the young maidens thought it ri§^t to talk to 
me ; and little by little we all became one. 

I was overpowered with questions. The ddest en. 
quired whether or no we were converting our Jewa ; the 
second was anxious to know if I went to Almack's ; and 
the diird enquired, with great humility, what was my 
opinion concerning Iskender, or Alexander; was he a 
great conqueror or not ^ . To all this the mother listened 
with great complacency ; and I was becoming interested 
in the conversation of the beauty, whose moonUke face and 
flowing ringlets had attracted my observation, when the 
curtain fell, and the company began to disperse* Upon 
this the papa Hogg presented me with a card, as is usual 
among the Franks, and requesting permission to wait upon 
me, we separated. 

My personification of the ambassador was of short dur« 
ation ; fbr whether my appearance did not entirely come 
up to theiir ideas of so great a personage, or whether, like 
many of their countrymen, they liked asking questions, my 
new friends managed to leem from my English attendant 
who I reidly waa, what wae my name, my title, and my 
situation* 

Whether they thought ill or the contarary of me for my 
conduct^ I little cared. It was evident that they Wiere 
persons of no great consideration ; and I had lived lon^ 
enough amongst the English to know that the object whici| ' 
ptlncipally animated theiT exe^^OTv^, vn^ cnucjecittated the^ 
wishes^ was the being allowed to «L«aod».\fe Vv^ ^^ A8^ 
^^ Allah I Allah t what a diffetence ^VxXv \5[i^ ^«tw3Mii 
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flKdaimed 1 : ^' a man in the middle raakfi of lile fkffs ^ 
great khan as he does hia ruin ; he hides hia riches^, and 
puts on hia meanest coat when he goes before him/' 

However^ 1 might hare aaved mysell the trouble of a 
thought as to my conduot 9M the theatse ; for the neiU 
morning anriieed my Hoggs at our door>. loaying a whola 
handful of cards, and a» lA^tation to me, the Miraa 
Hajjt Baba, to dine with the StMf and Bibi Hogg, as 
they say in India, on some day in the ensuing mooi». ** I 
suppose," said I, '^ they must have some laith in astro^ 
kgers, since they have fixed, no doub^ the first day oq 
which there is a favourable conjunction of the planets for 
our feaat.*' 

I kept these m^ new acquaintance seo^t from the am- 
bassador ; for although I might have frequented them or 
any one else without his knowledge, so. little did he heed 
where I went, still I felt that in thus choosing new friends 
for myself I might excite his over- jealous mind, and perhaps* 
draw upon me his censure. A^ the same time I did not 
vish that the Franks should be acquainted with the sort o€ 
subjection in which I stood before him. Little do English, 
people know how much every inferior amongst despotic 
nations is in the power of his chief. They, the English, 
appear totally independent of each other ; and my friend 
Hogg puts his hat on one side^ and brushes by a king's son 
without any sort of fear ; whilst I, in my own country, 
would scarcely do as much towards the prince's scullion. 
In taking these precaution^ I fbnnd that a scheme had 
crept into my brain, engendered by subjects daily dis. 
cussed by the young infidels of my acquaintance. I re- 
collected all that the mother Hogg had related to me 
concerning the wealth with which her daughters were to be 
endowed, and there, appeared to me no good reason why % 
should not try to obtidn a share in such a prize. 'T is true^ 
my first essay in. fortune-hunting had proved abundantly 
ansuceessful, and the cries of Sugariips and her demons of 
Woooen expdiing me from the house still rung in my ears ; 
Imt what a total difference was there between her asid tlbst 
moon-faced Bessy \ I had not sold i^^^^<^% Vsv "^^ 
SogUiih h&zar, 1 might be the son oi a^ci«k»SLV\J«r^*^ 
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for aught the Hoggs knew ; and as long as I kept them 
from the amhassador^ there was no knowing to what 
lengths I might not proceed. I might be married to a 
beautiful infidel^ and in possession of thousands^ before he 
or any one of my countrymen could have time to pick the 
dust out of their eyes^ or unlock the surprise of their under- 
standings. '' Let an Ispahani alone/' said I to myself in 
secret satisfaction, *' for advancing his own little fortunes. 
Am I not handsome enough for any one ? My beard is 
still as black as on the first day it was called a beard ; and 
if now and then a grey hair should appear, have we not 
plenty of khenna and reng * in the house to make it all 
perfect again ? I begin now to understand £nglish, and 
if I can only acquire half the dium wa hum t in speaking 
it which I possess in my own tongue, by the soul of Ali, 
I will get on the best side of the wisest beard that was ever 
possessed by a Frank, be he the father of Aflatoon % him- 
self. Besides, the maiden is a jewel in herself ; and should 
I be happy enough to transport her to Tehran, who knows, 
that in dehvering her up to the shah, to what dignities I 
might not aspire!" 



CHAPTER VIII. 



BK ^nSRS TBS BOOO FAMILY. »- TALKS XNOUSB. «— KAKZS 
MISTAKIS AND XZCITXS SUKFaiSK. 

I THOUOBT it right to enquire much concerning the eti- 
quettes of English dinners, lest I should make some fearfiil 
mistake in the one to which I was invited ; and as I found 
that it was not necessary to withhold visiting until that 
event had taken place, I ventured to call at the home of my 

* Dnici Iter dicing tY\«\^%Vt. 

f FUtttry and p«iVn% ooiw^&mRSDitv 

X Flato. 
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new friends. They lived in one of the great avenues 
leading from the city. I knocked freely until somebody ' 
came^ for that I had observed was the best mode of not 
being oppressed with the indignity of waiting ; and when 
the servant^ with looks of haste^ anger^ and amazement 
opened the door, I found that the hour for so doing was 
fortunate ; for when I asked for the master of the house, 
the slave said that he was not at home^ but that his mistress 
and the young khanums were. To get at once into an 
European harem in this easy manner was more than I 
could have expected ; and as I walked up a tedious flight 
of stairs^ I had full time to pull up my moustadie, and to 
smooth down the stray hairs of my beard into their ap. 
pointed places. I gave a new pinch to my cap^ put it well 
on one side^ gave a fresh twist to my zouifi, or curls, and 
pressed my shawl well over my hips. All this took place 
at the back of a huge thick-legged infidel, who every now 
and then looked behind him to see if I was following ; and 
when we had ascended to a landing-place he stopped^ and 
boldly asked my name. I did not like this^ for I imme- 
4iately recollected how the same leading question was asked 
me by the fierce attendants upon ^ugarlips, and how soon 
after I was kicked dovm stairs by them for my pains. I 
therefore said, hurried as I was, in my -own language, 
** Be shiima dieh ♦ f" when, to my surprise, he opened the 
door, and roared out, ** Be shuma cheh *' before my face, 
whilst I followed him, utterly confounded at the occur- 
rence. 

However, I was soon put at my ease, by the agreeable 
and flattering rece*ption which I received from the mother 
Hogg and her daughters. She began by nmking apologies 
for the ignorance of her servant, who did not know my 
rank and title, and who had made such a mistake about my 
name, " for,'* said she, " you are a mirza, is it notao ? " 

« Yes, ma'am;' said I, " what can Ida?" 

*' But * mirza * in your country is ' prince,* ** said she, 
•* so we read in Morier's Travels : are we right ? " 

'* He sometime eat dirt, ma'am, ind now He Ti^U^' v&Al 
J, MS well MM I could speak in thnr laiifgas^e. 

• JfMoing^ <« What U thid to ^ou** 
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The fair Bessy then asked me whether my father wu 
not a mirza also ; and whether I did not come tcova along 
line of princes ? 

I assured her that our country may in fact be called a 
country of princes, for we became mirzas at pleasure. The 
difference between a king's son and myself was, that h^ 
carried his title behind him, whilst mine preceded me : 
and I gaye her to understand that this distinction was in 
fact so trifling, that there was no great difference between 
our respective pretensions. 

This being established, it was quite amusing to observe 
the rate at which they started with the word " Prince," 
as if it had never crossed their lips before. Whatever 
they addressed to me was prefaced with that monosyllable, 
until at length, in my own defence, I was obliged myself 
to ask a few questions. 

" Where m your papa?'* said I to the beautiful Bessy. 
The mamma answered, *^ He is gone into the city ; he 
attends to his businesl^ every day, and. returns in the 
evening." 

" Ah I (hen/* said I, *^ he is merchant — same in my 
country : -* merchant sit in haxar all day, at night shut up 
shop, and come home, — What he sell, ma am ?** 

" Mr. Hogg," said the lady, with some dignity, '' does 
not keep a shop, he is an East India merchant." 

^' Then perhaps he sell ham" said I, thinking that his 
name might be a designation of his trade, as it frequently 
is in Persia.* 

'^ Sells hams ! " exclaimed the lady, whilst her daughters 
titt^ed. ^^ Why shoidd he sell hams, prince?" 

*'' Because he one Hogg, ma am. In our country, mer'^ 
chqni sometime called after the thing he sells" 

- loL, prince!" exclaimed the lady, ''what an odd 
custom. Hog^ is an old family name, and has nothing to 
do with the animal* There are Hoggs both in England 
Aod Soothmd." 

** You might as well say, prince," remarked the young 
/eifj, " tfa^t Sir Fraufiis Bacon, the famous Lord Verulam, 

♦ Ai /br InNtance, JW, kofcol— M\i tht i^«&ia«u ll«lMiMe4 Bet.^Vi||«&« 
MohMmed Beg, the uUor. 
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was a pork-butcher ;" '^ and that aH our Smiths^ Taylors, 
Coopers^ Bakers^ Cooks^ and a thousand others^ were re* 
presentatives of their professions^" added Bessy. 

'' WeU, r never heard any ^ing like it," summed up 
the mamma. *' Mr. Hogg a hamseller, indeed ! La^ prince ! 
what could you be thinking of .^" 

I soon discovered that I had unbeedingly gone blind- 
folded into a forbidden sanctuary, and I made the best of 
my way back. I begged pardon in the best manner I was 
able; said that I was walking without a guide among 
English customs; that there was no shame in our country 
attached to being a merchant, and that I thought there 
could be none in England^ where merchants, so I had 
heard, were possessors, and therefore kings, of countries, 
which once had been governed by some of the greatest po. 
tentates who had ever existed in the East. I then healed 
all the wounds I had inflicted, by adding, " Mr, Hogg^ 
perhaps, he one India king ? " 

*' No, prince," said the lady, apparently quite pacified, 
** no, not yet ; we call them directors, not kings ; but he 
expects very soon to be in the direction : indeed, I believe 
he is canvassing now.'* I was going to ask what canva::s» 
tng meant, when the dervish-like Mary asked me, in » 
very subdued voice, whether I had been acquainted with 
any of the missionaries who had lately gone to Persia ? 

" Yes, ma am'* said I, '' I know one padrS, who almost 
kiOed hy MoUdhs at Isfahan, He tell them our prophet 
one bad fellow — one cheat ; they tell him, papa (the Pope), 
one ass, and begin stone him ; he run awag, *pon mg 
honour" 

*' But your Mollahs acted very wrong," said she, 
eolottring: *' why were they not converted ? " 

" Tltat not easy, ma am,*' said I ; " shah cut off head / 
t&o/ one bad thing; then Christian one nasty fellow in 
Persia — eat pork, drink wine — more bad as Jew ;, not 
tame as English. English aU clean and rick. King of 
England one strong king, Armenians and Christians af 
Persia, pooi% very poor -^ very dirty — «er^ boA. "N^^> 
ffgaam, a poor Mussulman in Persia ia better tSUatk oi^ 
mo*i rick ChrUtian." 

m ft 
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'* But surely^** said this mollah of « maid^ ** you think 
of the salvation of your souls in Persia: don't you, 
prince?*' 

'' Yes," said I, '' to be sure,'' hazarding an English 
htifeh, or joke ; " we think much of our true souls, but 
more of the soles of our feet." I assured her that I was 
in fact a very indifferent Mussulman, and that I ahould be 
ordered to undergo many a penance by our priests on my 
return to Persia ; but if they had any idea that I was 
likely to turn Christian, they would persecute me to the 
very verge of desperation, and perhaps take away my life." 
I then continued thus : — *' King George come to Persia ; 
send one great armg, take Persia ; make new king there; 
then Persians perhaps *come Christians, One padre, by 
himself come, do no good. In Persia all business done 
with swordJ* 

'^ But we have sent plenty of Bibles to Persia," said 
Mary ; " they must do good." 

'' Bible very good, ma'am; Persians no say had, 
Koran very good too : Mussulman say your prophet very 
good prophet; why you no say our prophet good too ?'* 

" Ah/* said she, '' we*ll make you a Christian before 
you leave us. You have never been to our church yet, 
have you ?" 

I answered that I had never been there, and that indeed 
I should never have ventured to enter one of their places 
of worship for fear of the rough treatment which 1 might 
be likely to receive ; for if a Christian ever ventures into 
one of our mosques, it is a hundred to one that he leaves 
it with a whole skin, and I did not know but that I might 
be treated in the same manner in England. 

Mary assured me that their churches were open to every 
faith, and that their mollahs only wanted opportunities to 
reclaim the unbeliever from his errors. She then press- 
ingly invited me to go with her family to church on the 
following day, which 1 willingly agreed to do. 

As I rose to go, the mother spoke very kindly to me; 
hoped that I would come tte<\\veuiOL^ \a «e& \l\<&m ; whilst 
3es«/, whose eye had £teq\iea\!L"^ met naaa, «ss^ks^ ^s^ ^ba. 
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6aid to me in very good Persian^ *' Khoda kafix «Att. 
ma.*'* 

I expressed my surprise at this^ when the mother assured 
me that since we had met at the show.house, her daughters 
had thought of nothing but me. That Mary's only wish 
was to make me a Christian ; that Bessy had already learnt 
much of the Persian grammar ; and that Jessy had done 
nothing but pore over the history of Persia. 

This intelligence gave me the greatest satisfaction, and 
encouraged the hopes I had formed of furthering my for- 
tunes by this acquaintance ; and as I left the house I did 
nothing but meditate on what I had just seen and heard. 
" Allah ho akbar^I" exclaimed I to myself, •' are these 
women?" they might pass for viziers and mastofees.X 
Whoever before heard women talking after this manner ? 
What do our women care about the religious feelings of 
other nations ? Do they ever think of learning any lan- 
guage ^besides their own ? And as for the study of history, 
who is there amongst them who knows the difference be- 
tween Jemsheed and Shapoor?" 



CHAPTER IX. 

HC GOKS TO AV KVOLISH CHURCH. COMPABU R WITH Bit 

OWN M08QUX. HK HKA&8 ▲ TOUNG r»KACHKa« 

The next morning I went again to the house of my new 
friends. It was the^ English jumah.^ The bells of tht 
churches tolled, people of all kinds, both high and low, 
thronged the streets, and at a particular hour, as if they were 
proceeding to the gate of the shah*s palace, they rushed to 
their devotions. *' How much better," said I to Mary, 
having made my proper compliments to the family^ '* Kovc 
much better would it not be if your cYiUTcYvea ^«t^ i^:«v\' 

t Secretariea, \ TVm ^<ftMXMAiA «v< <A 
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left open like our tnosques ? Every persea then might 
suit his o\^'n convenience as to time ; whereas now only a 
part of your immense population can be admitted into such 
buildings.' A quiet comer, his carpet^ and his kebieh, is 
all a Mussulman requires to say his prayers." 

" Our public service/' answered she, *' is regulated by 
the government. 

" There/' said I, " we differ ; for although our shah 
he completely despotic, yet he cannot force me to say more 
astaferallahs, or ' God forgive me*s^' than I like^ or to 
pronounce the faiheh at all, unless it is agreeable to me. 
He does not superintend the washing of my feet, nor the 
combing of my beard, nor the cutting of my nails ; that is 
all between me and my conscience." 

This conversation took place as we proceeded to the 
churchy previously to which I had made the shake-hand 
with the father Hogg, and got acquainted with the ddest 
son. We entered the church, in a body, and men and 
women without distinction were fastened into small square 
pens. I must own that veils for the women on this occa- 
sion were in my mind of urgent necessity, and ought to be 
enforced by an order from the shah ; for who can refrain 
rom looking about him ? For my part I could not keep 
my eyes from wandering towards the pretty face of the 
moon.like Bessy, do what I would. 

I understood much of what was written in a black book 
which Mary put into my hands, and with such portions I 
was much struck ; they put me in mind of parts of our 
blessed Koran ; but I was not much edified hy the con- 
duct of the congregation. The peish namax, or the leader 
in prayer, did not himself appear to be in earnest : he 
neither wagged his head to and fro, as our most saint-like 
moUahs do ; nor did he occasionally keep his body in a 
state of vibration. As for the people, some looked one 
way, some another; a few only appeared fervent in prayer, 
and generally, except being quite quiet, they might as well 
have been at home. The rich had soft cushions to r^ose 
upon, and the poor were pioVided. m\3ck xont^ ^owveniences 
than at their own houses, liet i^em %q yqxa 'N^xivsoWvcs. 
cofiatnai^ thought 1^ and. l3cieie \eaxi!L >aro» ikhss^xkorw^ «sv^ 
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devotion. A man will say his prayers !n the midst of the 
most crowded assembly without taming his head either to 
the right or the left. He sits on his heels^ and wants 
neither cushions nor footstools^ as the Franks do. Ws 
requires no book to pray from^ for his prayers have been 
lodged within the chambers of his mind ever since he could 
be taught to recite them ; and when he reads the Koran^ 
the only ceremony necessary is that he washes his hands 
before he presumes to take up the sacred volume. Now^ 
these Franks, thought I^ take up their holy book as if it 
were any other book ; washed or unwashed hands is all on)e 
to them. Seeing that every body sat or stood in any 
position they chose^ and did not turn their faces in any 
particular direction^ I asked old Mr. Hogg where was the 
Christian kebleh ? but he did not seem to understand me. 
'^ Cobbler ! " said he, " no such person officiates in our 
churches." 

I made him understand that I alluded to ihe point to 
which they turn when they say tbeii^ prayers; for I had 
always supposed that Christians turned towards Jerusalem^ 
in the same manner as we do towards Mecca. 

All I could learn from him was that they faced the cler- 
gyman when he prayed or preached, and the organ when 
any chanting was performed. 

I saw that the eyes of every one were upon me for talk- 
ing so much ; therefore I wrapt up my curiosity for the 
present in the folds of silence, and lent a willing ear to the 
beautiful sounds which proceeded from the organ, for such 
strains I had never before heard. The singing of children 
which accompanied it did not strike me as so impressive 
as some of the fine voices which are sometimes heard from 
our muezxvM chanting our profession of faith, and the 
invitation to prayer from our minarSt and certainly not to 
be compared to the magnificent chant of the khotbeh^, before 
the Asylum of the Universe. 

When I thought it time that ihe ceremony should finish, 
I was surprised to see a young mollah, whose beard had 
not yet sprouted, ascend the preac\\\T\g <^[\jd!iT. '^vw ^ssS^^ 

* A prayer for theV,mgp 
H 4 
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the reish se/ids, or dders^ of whom I saw many in the 
churchy consent to hear the doctrine of one so young? 
thought I. But my surprise ceased when I saw him draw 
out a hook from his pockety for he no douht would preach 
the doctrine of some celebrated elder^ reading it from the 
manuscript : to suppose that he would venture to speak for 
himself, appeared to me little less than laughing at the 
beards of the congregation then assembled. 

At length, the whole service being ended, we rose and 
departed. Had I been a Christian in a Mahomedan 
mosque, I should have blessed my good fortune that I left 
it without broken bones; but here, instead of any such ap- 
prehension, I only met with approving looks, mixed with 
expressions of surprise at my extraordinary appearance. 
Certainly to behold such a beard as mine, surmounted by 
a tall black cap, single and solitary, amidst a multitude of 
shaven chins and uncovered heads^ must have been a strik- 
ing object ; and I was surprised that I^ in fact, excited 
such little sensation. The lady Hogg did not lose one 
opportunity, directly or indirectly, of letting the world 
know that I was a pnnce, and had managed to introduce 
me as such to a long line of her acquaintance even before 
we had quitted the gates of the church; and, when we had 
again reached her house, I was reminded of my dignity at 
every instant. 

'^ Well, prince!" said she, "how did you like our 
church?" 

I answered, that the service appeared to me too long 
and that nobody seemed sufficiently in earnest. 

*' But, prince, you surely liked our preacher ? " 

I observed, that he might be very good to look at ; but 
that we Easterns expected wisdom from a grey-beard and 
a face of penance, and not from a young birish, or no-heard, 
.who might preach the wisdom of Solomon, and the doctrine 
of the immortal Imam Mousa, till he were black in the 
face, but nobody would listen to him. 

The father Hogg took my side of the argument, and 
said, ^' 'T was true that he had never tried wisdom out of 
J beard; but that he always ^«i^TsvQ%X%X\ftu>i<(2b\k^\L^sGk'^^ 
speaker had a hirsute app«nd&g<d« 
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MHitt that article might he I did not stop to inquire^ for 
I longed much to be making myself agreeable to the fair 
Bessy ; but; her sister^ the mollah Mariam^ as I called her^ 
would not allow me. Whatever I attempted to say^ she 
always managed to bring me round to religious subjects ; 
and before I could cast my eyes in tender glances at the 
object of my adoration, I found myself seated before a 
large book of the law, and engaged in listening to the ex- 
hortations of my female converter. This did not seem to 
suit the rest of the family more than it did myself, and I 
was soon invaded by questions from the mamma, who did 
not cease asking me, whether I knew this great khanum 
and that great khanum ; whether I was going to this ball, 
or to that assembly ; and who always finished by a sigh, 
which seemed to say, that she wished herself and daughters 
were more known, and more invited than they were. It 
was quite plain, that she was desirous to make me the 
means of producing visits between herself and persons of 
rank. There was one lady, whose name above the others 
was frequently repeated, who was apparently a sort of 
banoo, or as they say in India, a begtun, and from whom 
the protecting shade of an eyebrow would have been of 
more value than the gold of the Indies. It was upon the 
threshold of her gate that they wanted to rub their fore- 
heads, and they would have made me their master of 
ceremonies, if it had been possible. And the object of this 
was to get a passport to that London heaven, Almack'a. 
When I found that it was the angd, Bessy Hogg, who 
more particularly wished to undertake this enterprise, I 
must own that Almack*s to me also appeared as the pro- 
mised land of happiness, and immediatdy I became 
thoughtful how I might accomplish her desires. The 
family had already hinted at their extreme desire to become 
acquainted with the ambassador ; but that was just what I 
wished to avoid. Still I knew it could only be through 
him that the wishes of my fair one could be accomplished. 
What to do was rery perplexing; and therefore for the 
present I sealed my lips with the wafei% oC ^raA^XL^u^^ vbiSL 
determined to imbue the hinges of m^ ^Ji^<ew»\wi^5»%^^^ 
the oil of iogenuitj. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THlt AWBAWADOft TlSItS ttn tHOIA HOVBt AND TKS VAST IKDIA 
OIRSCTOAt. "— UAJJI IIABA MRT8 HIS KKW rRIlillM. 

Whvk I returned home, I ^und the ambassador taken 
up in the arrangement of an official visit which he was to 
make on the following day. It was to the gate of the 
palace of India, which is situated in a remote part of the 
city^ and contained^ from what we heard^ a vast number 
of chunbers^ in which all the treasures of Hind, and 
Serendib, and Chin* were piled up in endless masses. The 
whole of the suite were ordered to hold themselves in 
readiness^ and presents suited to the oceasion were selected. 
Among them^ as one by which the shah could best show 
the esteem in which he held the Coompani, was a mag- 
nificently written and illuminated copy of his majesty's 
own poetry. It was enclosed in seven fine wrappers^ to 
which were added seven coarser, and was to be presented 
at a fortunate moment by the ambassador's own hands. 
The former emperors of India were great patrons of poetfa 
and fine writings and it is possible that^ in making this 
present^ the shah concluded that the present possessors of 
that country might be equally so. 

The whole subject of this form of government was still 
so confused in our understandings^ that we longed for the 
time when vrith our own eyes we might see and coai- 
prehend, and be convinced, that the fables we had heattl 
oonceming it were unfounded, and diat in fact it did truly 
and undoubtedly exist. 

The ambassador had also to present a portrait of our 
shah, in which he is represented repofdng upon the ede. 
farated pillow of pearls^ dressed in idl the blaie of his 
ju^iSoent jewds^ his beard swee^g his g^dle, his 

* India, Ceylon, and CYvuvv 
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80 large as scarcely to leave room for cheeks or eyebrows^ 
and his waist not more than a span in circumference. This 
we imagined would be esteemed a higher compliment than 
even the fortunate volume of poetry^ particuhrly as it was 
the work of that famous artist, Mahomed Nidn Shiran. 

The ambassador dressed himself in his superb vest of 
silver brocade, interwoven with gold flowers. He vrort 
his diamond-headed dagger, and his emerald-belted frword, 
as well as the pelisse of sable which had so frequently 
graced the auspicious person of our gracious sovereign. 
Mohamed Beg was decked out as the master of ceremonies, 
with a shawl round his cap^ red cloth stockings to his feet, 
and the long staff of -office in his hand. I was to be the 
bearer of the book, until we reached the presence of the 
assembled body, when the ambassador was to take it into 
his own hands, in order to deliver it to their chief. Each 
of us had his particular post, and when coHected, we 
flattered ourselves that the effect would be well worthy of 
the country we represented. We proceeded in carriages, 
and the distance we travelled through the city we computed 
might be the same as going round the walls of Tehran ; 
the struts were thronged with a population as dense as 
that seen in our most frequented bazars ; we drove through 
such a complication of carts, waggons, coaches, and 
wheeled conveyances of all descriptions, that we thought 
it a miracle to have got safely through it. To this time 
we had not acquired any accurate idea of the extent of this 
amazing city. The avenues to the Indian palace were just 
as crowded as the other streets ; and, without going through 
any outer court, the ambassador descended from his car^ 
riage, at a lofty gate, supported by magnificent pillars of 
marble, and entered at once into the body of the building. 
£very corridor was lined with troops beautifully dressed 
and tamed, and music was not wanting to aunoance otfr 
arrival.* He was met by several persons who com^i 
plimented him in the name of the Indian government, and 
conducted him,. followed by his suite, through long and 
intricate passagea, until we Teac\\edk «i \^^ v^%xx«ss3cx.« 
Here we saw twenty-font chaira, atiA VwcixX:^ A^fiox ^>e%»iH^ 
seated upon them ; and ihtse ne 'w^x^ X«^^ '^^'^ '"^*' 
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CoomparU. The chief sat upon a higher chair than the rest^ 
and his vakeel, or deputy, upon another. To the former the 
amhassador addressed himself, presenting at the same time 
the auspicious volume from the king of kings. As we pro- 
ceeded to divest it of its coverings, the four-and twenty 
utters upon chairs opened their eyes to hehold the royal gift^ 
and their impatience evidently increased in proportion av 
each cover halked their expectation. At length, when m 
had come to the last, and when I uncovered the book, the 
faces of many of the lookers-on dropped with disappoint- 
ment, for evidently they expected to see something more 
precious. "'T is only a book ! " was heard to pass from 
mouth to mouth, and then they all resumed their seats. I 
perceived that the ambassador was in no wise pleased at 
the little sensation which his offering had produced ; for 
instead of receiving it with both his hands, and carrying 
it to hisHiead, as we should have done, the chief chair- 
sitter took it in his right hand, made two or three bows, 
and said a few words, which the mehmandar interpreted 
into a long speech. It was then transferred to the txikeel, 
who again passed it to his neighbour, and thus it went in 
succession to the whole four-and-twenty. I remarked that 
the greater part of them turned the book upside down ; 
and I said to Mohamed Beg, that if our shah had known 
into whose hands this precious produce of his brain had 
fallen, he never would have been at so much trouble to 
send it so far in search of admirers. 

The portrait of the shah was then brought in and ex- 
hibited. As soon as it was extended in full length, the 
ambassador thought it necessary to approach it and make a 
prostration, as if his majesty in person were present, and this 
example we immediately followed. But not a chair-sitter 
moved a muscle : they looked on at the ceremony we had 
performed in apparent astonishment; for I dare say not one 
of them could understand to what a degree a Persian carries 
his respect and veneration for his sovereign. 

The ambassador was then invited to visit different parts* 
of the great house, in order that Vie Tai%ht more easily' 
comprehend the nature of the YiaaVnesa ^\as^ ^«& ^^^ 
tnmaacted. He was informed that iQae twoigia ^\sL<ak\a^ 
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BAW drawn oat to do him honour were composed of men 
who worked in their warehouses. 

*^ Ah^" said the ambassador, '' if you can make sepoys 
of your miserable Hindoos, there can be no difficulty in 
taming your porters into soldiers ! "* 

We then saw the treasury ; then were conducted to a 
large hall surrounded by benches, whrjre, on certain 
occasions, every man can get up and speak his mincL We 
were paraded through numerous defter khanehs and offices^ 
which showed the immensity of the business transacted by 
these merchant kings, as Mohamed Beg very aptly called 
them, and at length were introduced ivto a beautifully oma« 
men ted apartment called the kiiab khaneh, or the library. 

On our arrival here, we were delighted to find, in 
addition to the interesting furniture of the room, a crowd 
of handsomely-dressed ladies. As the ambassador entered 
they pressed forward to look at us, and the principal onea 
were introduced to him. To my astonishment, and, I 
may add, dismay, I espied among them my friends, the 
Hoggs, the old mother, the three daughters, and the father. 
How to support the exalted character which I had esta- 
blished among them, and to preserve my humble station 
near the ambassador, I was convinced would be a work of 
difficulty. I at first determined not to appear to see them> 
but soon found that that scheme would be unavailable. 
The old lady would not Jet me off so easily; for, whatever 
the others might do, she certainly would claim her prince 
for an acquaintance. And I was not mistaken ; for she 
made up to me in great joy, and shook hands with me, to 
the tfstonishment of my companions. The ambassador, 
for my good luck, had been taken to the farther end of the 
room to see some of the curiosities, and therefore did not 
witness this joyous meeting. We, also^ his attendants, were 
yery soon mixed up with the crowd ; and being kindly and 
officiously taken notice of both by the Hoggs and others 
pf the company, my intimacy with my new friends passed 
by almost unheeded The old lady, I pereeived, was very. 

♦ The Peniant hold our Indiam \n coAlnnT«t u •o>«5«**v'^^^**^^£S^&t 
niM bMwe origiiMted in the conquesU w c»^^ mdweHt^Xfl >^^^ Ubws*^^'"* 
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ttixious to be paraded up at the head of her daughterly 
to he introduced to the amhassadoi*^ according to llie 
Frangi mode ; but I eraded her wish by saying, that it 
was so entirely against our custiMns for a man to he' the 
master of ceremonies to women^ and to head a string ol 
them^ as if he were about to sell slayes in the basar^ that I 
dedined the office^ particularly on so public an occasion 
as this. 

Having gotxid of this question £bv the moment^ although 
I was fully aware that no old woman^ the mamma Hogg 
included, would gire up her object on so flimsy an excuse^ 
I willingly deyoted myself to ^^the father of Hoggs/' 
ped€r ghoraxay as 1 called him, and be attempted to ex^daiB 
the various curiosities which were displayed. They were 
almost entirely Eastern. They were called curiosities in 
this oountary, although to us they were the familiar olgects 
of common life. 

The books were quite beyond the comprehension of my 
gmde. They were under the direction of an old Frank 
mirza, a very learned man, so my conductor informed me^ 
who was now doing the duties of his office, by showing the 
collection to the ambassador. I remarked from the titles 
of some of them, that they were rare and expensive. My 
friend was anxious to show me all the trophies tidcen from 
Tippoo Sultan — his throne — his arms, and parts of his 
dress ; there were also many of the spoils of other Indian 
chiefs, such as swords, spears, bows and arrows, and 
shields in abundance. The father Hogg was very anxious 
to exhibit a handsome sword, which he insisted had be- 
longed to a famous Turk, one ^'Captain Packer," 1m he 
called him. I was puzzled, for I had never before heard or 
read of this chief; but upon reading the label on the 
•cabbard, as well as the inlaid inscription on the blade, 
I discovered that it had been widded by a weU-known 
Turkish admiral, a celebrated Capoudan Pooka. 

**BaHkaliah J praises be to Allah,*' thought I to myself: 
''if you, O Hogg ! are the sort of stuff of which they make 
kings of Hindustan, what a wondecfvd %<yc«tumeut this 
mast beT ^ 

I bad not failed every no^ axA ^w^ >» <»«^ ^^^^^ 
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glances at the fair Bessy as she stood in the crowd; but I 
dared not speak to her^ fearful of being remarked by my 
countrymen. She was escorted by a young whiskered 
infidel^ whose attentions to her did not at all suit the 
scheme of rapid fortune and enjoyment which I had 
drawn out for myself ; and I began to doubt whether my 
well-preseryed beard, my crisped zoulfa, and my narrow 
wafstj howerer precious they might be in my own eyes — 
whether they would prerail against the whiskers of the 
youth^ his pigeon.breast, his curled head, an4j above all, a 
certain pair of long spurs to his heels, which I had been 
assured by some of the £nglish '^no-beards" were a 
shorter cut to a woman'a heart than any spell or charm 
which we Persians might possess. I had heard of silk 
stockings having been used as talismans in Persia to 
secure love, but never of spurs. It was a good thing to 
know^ and accordingly I made a minute of it in my miud 
to be used on the first occasion. 

I was about making a speech to the moon- face, and had 
put a dozen or two of my prettiest English words together 
for the occasion, when there was a hurry-scurry in \h% 
room which announced the departure of the ambassador ; 
and we had collected ourselves together to follow him in 
due ordier, when, just as we were taking our leave, I saw 
the mother Hogg bustling through the crowd ; and when 
she had got sufficiently near me, she screamed out, 
** Recollect, prince, you dine with us to-m6rrow." 

It was lucky that none amongst us saw from whom 
these words came ; but the ambassador turned rouud Xq 
me and said, " Prince ! who dpes that mean ? " 

" What do I know, O Mirza ? " said I, 
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CHAPTER XI. 

TBM ratSXAim RSMAKK UPON WHAT THBT HAVK SSCN. •— MIKIA 

PXROUX RKCBIVBS MKWS FKOM PK&SIA. HB RBJOICBS. HAJJl 

BABA LAMEVT8. 

When we had reacheh home, we collected round the am- 
bassador, as we were wont to do, in his deunm khaneky or 
receiving apartment, until he dismissed us. But before 
he did this he frequently indulged himself in talking upon 
such things as we had seen, or upon our own country and 
families. 

On this occasion, addressing himself to me^ he ex- 
claimed, " My soul, Hajji, how did you fare to-day ; in 
what light did youisee all these strange things which -came 
before us ? " 

I answered after our usual mode, ^ Atb ne dared, there 
is no harm. Bad neest, it was not bad." 

** Now," said he, *' now we know what the ' Coompani' 
means. We must immediately make out a representation 
to the foot of the throne of what we have seen, and state, 
with care and precision, whatever this day has ascended 
into our understandings, or has met our eye. Such are 
ihe commands of the king of kings.*' 

" By my eyes," said I, '* I will write down every thing 
that I have seen^ and make plain all that I have under- 
stood ; not even a pair of shagreen slippers * which 
belonged to Shah Abbas shall escape me. However, I 
will not conceal from you that it occurred to me, and 
perhaps in my ignorance I am wrong, that the head of 
one wise man would be worth the collected knowledge 
of the twenty-four chair-sitters, if they were all like ^ 
At merchant with whom 1 had bapi^iv^d tA coiwerae*" 

* ^%«# Mjfy/ I hmre tranalated thasreen »\\ppet»\ Vbe^Q(rtiAi»w«wv> 
A*htr derived irom Mgri. Sagri it the ikin oS V\%« it^<9^ «)u'%\Mi0i^. !.^ 
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** Perhaps you have said rights" said the ambassador ; 
''but^ for my part^ I spoke widi one or two men to- 
day who^ in truths possess wonderful wits of their own ; 
men done to a turn — men with universal knowledge; who 
can better tell how many hairs exist in the shah's beard 
than either you or I. By your head^ Hajjij they 
asked me some questions which required me to put my 
trust in Allah when I endeavoured to answer them. I am 
at a loss toaccount for all I see. Where could they possi- 
bly have acquired such knowledge ? " 

" On the other hand," said I, *' I was puzzled by a 
question or two, which a wild ass on the salt desert would 
have been ashamed to ask. Having first remarked on the 
brownness of our complexions, one enquired whether we 
bred any caca mahs, or black brothers *, in our country ; 
another, whether we did not worship the cow.** t 

*' Another positively affirmed," said Mohamed Beg, 
'* that our famous Tahmas Kouli Khan was an Irishman ; 
that his proper name was Thomas O'Calleghan, which we 
had adopted in our own language ; and that subsequently 
we had called him Nadir Shah." 

" That might have been ignorance or impertinence," 
said the Mirza. ** This I know, that those to whom I 
had the luck to speak were men of knowledge. The old 
mirza who has the care of the library made me stare with 
astonishment at some of the books he produced ; books 
which even our shah does not possess, and which only 
could have belonged to the conquerors of India. The 
mehmandar assured me that he was a very learned man ; 
and in truth, from what I heard him say, which he did 
in our own language, he must be a mollah, of whom there 
can be few the like in the world." 

^' The mollahs of this country compared with our men 
of the law ! " said Abbas Beg, the mirakhor, contemptu- 
ously ; " what can they pretend to ?" 

** Yes," said Mohamed Beg, '* for science and learning 
we must go to IrSln. I have not heard of one astrologer 

• So negrocB are generaU^ caWed \n "Pctua, 

f EridenUy confounding the Persians vjv\YvV\vfe"PaTt««*» 

O 
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in Eng^nd, and I doubt whether the best of. them conld 
make an almanack." 

'' What do you know about sdence and kaniing, Uock«' 
heads ?" exekimed the ambasiador. ^* You. have oafy 
read your own books ; but aee^ these people haYe- leadt beth 
oum and theirs ! By your soul, I swear^ that Ihe old 
mirza whom I saw to-day is the £sther of all the mollahs 
and mirztt in Ir^. Who ever heard of one of our 
tiilemahs being the master of ten languages? " 

'^ That is very true/' argued Mohamed Beg; ^' but allow 
me to r^resent that in matters of rdigion^ and for a. pro- 
per explanation of the AkadU, or Ihe five thousand* two 
hundred and sixty-six sayings of our holy Pn^het, (upon 
whom be blessing !) there is no one like the most learned 
Hajji Mohamed^ the mnshtehed of Kom." 

'' O man ! " exclaimed the ambassador in triumph^ 
^' what has the mushtehed of Kom, or our religion^ or the 
sayings of our holy Prophet; to do with the En^sfa ? They 
are infidels, man; they say that our blessed Fegheimber * 
is no such personage ; that our Koran is principally taken 
from the writings of the bankrupt Jews, jmd of their own 
scriptures : — they pray for our conversion in their 
churches." 

Upon this Mohamed Beg stroked his beard^ blew over 
both his Moulders; and murmured his profession of faith 
in a low voice, whilst the ambassador continued. 

*' Not all the mushteheds who have ever flourished in 
Persia could make these people change their opinions. On 
the contrary, they are daily sending their own padr^ into 
our countries laden with Bibles^ to persuade us to forsake 
our faith, and to take up their own. After that^ talk of 
your mushteheds ! As for our Koran, they have trans- 
lations of it, so dose and perfect, that if you ue anxious 
to know what knowledge they possess, go ask the miria 
whom we saw to-day any question concerning it, and see 
what an answer he would give you. AUahy AUah ! he 
would make your soul jump out of any given hole in your 
body ! " 

♦ The ptov\\et "NVskYvonxv^^ 
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" After aB," extlaimed I, ''it is most certain that for 
wealthy power^ Hearmng, and ingennitj^ this is a most ex- 
tra onK i w try nation." 

••Yes/' said the amhassador, laughing, '' eren to our 
neighhours and allies, the Coompani" 

"By your beard," said I, ''they are more difficult to b^ 
imderstood than any thing we have yet seen in it. Yon 
nrast own, O Mirza ! that what came under our know. 
le<^ to.day in no manner answers to the magnificence of 
their possessions in India.'* 

** True, you say, Hajji; hy my child's head ! by the 
beard of Fath Ali Shah ! you have spoken wisely. What 
affinity^ can there be between the dark, smoky, dingy 
mansion we saw ihis morning, and l^e celebrated pdaces 
of Agra and Delhi ? And where shall we ever find 
the brilliancy of the throne of the emperors of Hind, and 
d the consequence of the great Mogul dynasty, in tibe 
twenty-four elderly gentlemen seated on chairs in a back 
room in Leadenhan Street, for so the mehmandar called 
their palace ? " 

** Well spoken, by my head,** exclaimed I. '' How 
s^all we ever make the worthies at the king's gate at 
Tehran understand this, is more than I can say. We 
most speak of what we have seen, and then put our trust 
in Allah ! " 

We had scarcely said these words when a messenger 
from the gate of the English king was introduced, and 
delivered to the ambassador a large packet of letters and 
imperial firmans from the foot of the throne of our king 
of kings. We continued in the room whilst, with the 
greatest trepidation and in silent anxiety, he inspected 
their contents. He first opened the one from his confi- 
dential servant, and before he had read two lines of it, he 
threw it from him, exclaiming, in extravagant joy, '' M ham 
4iuliUdh I God be praised ! God be praised ! At length in 
Ida mercy he has conferred a blessing upon us. That old 
dog Mirza Sheffi is dead ! " Without more ado lift n^«c^ 
into a corner, knelt down, and did what\ie\iaA.\otv%cit£»X\s^ 
to* do; he snid his prayers. 

We all looked at each other in aatoiaaYvsn^xvX.. ^ ^'^'^ 

o ^Z 
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obliged to shout ^' Al ham dulUldh!** with the rest of them 
although in truth I ought to have wept ; for by the death 
of our grand vizier I lost my chief protector at courts and 
the principal security for the continuance of the ambassa* 
dor's kindness to me. 

As soon as he had finished his prayers^ he gave way to 
the most lively joy ; he scarcely gave himself time to run 
over the contents of liis letters. Every other idea was 
absorbed in this great fact : he was freed from the bitter, 
est and most powerful of his enemies ; and his own friends 
and relations would now get into power. At every mo- 
ment^ when he could stop himself in the midst of his 
rhapsodies^ he exclaimed^ '^ Mirza Sheffi is dead ! " and 
for the rest of the day these words were found playing 
about his lips^ as bees are apt to loiter round a favourite 
flower. 

I had not much time at present to reflect how this 
event was likely to influence my future views, but I soon 
discovered that the ambassadors manner was altered. 
IJ^e had hitherto preserved a show of respect towards me, 
because he looked upon me as one protected by the highest 
authority, though placed about his person as a spy on 
his actions ; but now I discovered a tone of raillery and 
exultation in what he said to me, which required all my 
prudence to meet with becoming moderation. 

'^ At last your father is gone," said he to me, before I 

left the room : '^ the old unclean dog is dead. It has 

happened fortunately for you. No luck could last as 

long as it was attached to the fortunes of such an 

old piece of carrion. The shah has become possessor of 

all his property. Every thing he possessed, all that he 

had stolen, extorted, and amassed in his warehouses, is 

gone to the shah's gate. His slaves have been distributed 

among the king's sons and the omrahs; and his Georgians 

have been provided for in the royal household. It is 

well that you were here, Hajji, or else you too would have 

been disposed of.*' 

*'*'/ hope your conde8cetvsioii7jVX\.Tve^«\sfe\«s&^" said I. 

''// 1 have lost a friend, I Vvope l\vaX W^.N^^'cfiLWiaW^xa. 

yoa/' 
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*' Go, go,*' said he ; '^ make your mind easy. We have 
overlooked all the . past. We are not one viho shows a 
beard of two colours, who one day blows hot and the 
other cold. We are not lookers-on at the weather.'' 



CHAPTER XII. 

BAJJI BABA DINES WITH AN BN6LISH CITIZJEN. OF THE PERSONS 

HE MEETS. 

I WAS SO much taken up with writing on the following 
day, that I became apprehensive lest I should not be able 
to slip away, unperceived by the ambassador, to eat the 
long projected dinner at my friends, the Hoggs, for the 
fortunate hour was at length at hand. However, something 
most opportunely occurred which put me and my despatches 
completely out of the ambassador's head ; and as I stepped 
from the door to fulfil my engagement, I said, '' Shukur 
khoda, thanks be to Allah," and gave my whiskers a fresh 
twist. 

I did not omit to make my person as agreeable as 
possible. My old Persian shirts, both silk and cotton, had 
been renewed by some brilliantly white ones made by an 
English sempstress ; for, after a hundred thousand difficul. 
ties, I had at length extracted from my chief sufficient 
money to buy myself some new linen, a handsome caha, 
and, for the first time, I treated my feet to a pair of silken 
socks. I passed my time on my way in building a castle 
relative to my future destinies. Could I but succeed to 
gain the moon-faced Bessy Hogg for my bride, I would 
snap my fingers at fate, and live independent for the rest of 
my life of ambassadors, shahs, ttnd ^ONeTKcck«TC^« k% ^. 
stepped up to the gate of the hmi&e, xxi^ ioo\. %\.\OT^<i\,«a^ 
that circumstance struck me as an otaen o^ *^ \»s5s^« ^ 
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waited a long while ere the door was opened to me, which 
also discomposed me. At length it was opened by a man 
with much white dust on his head^ appareutly in a great 
hurry, and who it seema had not had time to put 4id 
his coat. Another^ equally in a hurry^ eyeing me well 
from head to foot, accompanied me up stairs, and when we 
had reached the great room, instead of being received 
by any one of the family, I found a servant maid bustling 
about, altering the position of chairs, rubbing tables, and 
beating up cushions. " What news may this be ?" thought 
I. ^^ Perhaps this is not the day ; or I am come too 
soon ! We shall see." If I had been in Persia, waiting 
for the master of the house, I should have seated myself in 
the lowest place, and taken advantage of the solitnde to say 
my " God forgive me's" and to have counted my beads ; 
but here, where there is no lowest place, I did not know 
exactly how and where to dispose of my peraoiL However, 
m order to recall some ideas of our awn customs, and see- 
ing a small carpet before the fire-plaee, pvecii^y the same 
as those which we use for saying prayers upon« I thne 
knelt down, took out my rosary, and said my fattek, and 
began upon a hundred and one aUe^eroBahs. I was occa- 
sionally interrupted by some one putting thdu: head wi^un 
the door, and drawing it out hasdly again before I cohM 
see who it was. At length I heard a knocidng^ and, tired 
of waiting, I looked out. of the window, and there saw the 
father of Hoggs dismounting from his horse very deliber. 
ately. '^ It is evident," said I, ** we don't count by the 
same watches. Eith» my luck is on the turn, and I bane 
missed the fortnnate hour, or the inhabitants of this houat 
are totally unmindful of times and places." Very seen 
after I was relieved by ano^er loud knock, and in giett 
form a servant announeed seme eveanit whiidh I cottLd not 
understand, when, loi a kbanium dxeised in pinnies, a 
young lady, an elderly gentleman, and another fireid^ 
kioking man, walked into the aparimakL Hiey all lodnd 
at me in various ways ; the Jdumum sndilnd, Ibe yonng 
vlrgiD guxed Mi me with a Utelk giaaa imrtwHueint, vMdb ahe 
mppUed accafiioD&lily to her eif e, iDcm^ cji^ xGOiBL 'WSte^ «^ "wa 
with indiffbareace, the otheK aa li ^^W2»v^ 
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but instead of accosting me^ the four adjourned to a mxim 
daw^ and whirred to. each other. But immediately after 
this in rushed the mamma Hogg^ followed by her daughp- 
ters^ each in various stages of haste, talking all together^ 
and making many speeches to apologise for not being 
ready. They then in a body bounded towards me, and 
" Prince.!'* in various intonations, was echoed amongst 
them, asking me sundry questions, fearing that I had been 
long waiting, and at leujg^ making me known to the per- 
sons who bad just arrived. I saw that the fresh-looking 
man was a stranger, and he was introduced to the lady of 
the house hy the elderly gentleman. He was then brought 
up to me, ioad 1 was told that he was a very learned man, 
a professor of many languages, among others of Persian, 
but that his great strengdi lay in Chinese. 

I thought that I had seen the elderly gentleman before ; 
and, in truth, I recognised in him one of the four-and- 
twenty sitters on chairs at the Indian palace. Mrs. Hogg 
then whispered to me that he was called a nabob, because 
be had been long in India, and had returned very rich ; 
and that he had brought the learned man with him in 
order that he might converse with me, and interpret to the 
company what I might say. This moUah (for so I shall 
call him) then made an att^oapt to make me a complU 
mentary speech in Persian, which I could not in the least 
understand, and during the whole of the evening, although 
I often spoke to him, I never could extract more than 
*' beiU Mohib, yes, sir." More c(»npany came at distant in. 
torvals, and, by turns, I was presented to a doctor of 
physic, a lawyer, and a bkibathi, or colonel, commanding 
one thousand sepoys. 

Every body seemed ready to dine, but a lord was ex- 
ipected, one of the ameers^ and both the father and the 
mother Hogg agreed that it would be unlucky to b^igin 
.without him. Whilst we were all in anxious expectation 
ibr ids arrival, a knock was heard, every body exclaimed 
'^ Praises to the Prophet, here he is!" when in walked the 
young whiskered beui who had excited m^ ^oakKvss^ NnhiS^. 
regard to the fair Bessy, and wbio "ha^ cv\5ck« \«fcTL ^-set- 
looked or unexpected. He aeemed to \» waa.iASi^'l ^^ 
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plesused with himself. His salutations consisted of nods ; 
his speech was confined to slight lisps; he looked with 
complacency at his feet ; he appeared uncomfortable about 
the throat ; and he never seemed satisfied with the attitude 
he had taken on his legs. He soon did what I had been 
longing to do. He immediately proceeded to perform the 
ceremony of wagging the elbow with the virgin^ and talked 
with her and her sisters as if no dinner was in expectation. 
At length, after another half-hour's waitings the absent lord 
became present. He was made as much of as if there had 
been but one ameer in the world. The father Hogg first, 
then the mother after him^ presented him to their daugh. 
ters. He was soon informed that I was a prince^ at which 
he appeared happy ; but the rest of the guests were not 
put under the shadow of his condescension. Whatever 
might have been his pretensions^ however high he might 
have stood among the nobles of the land^ he was more 
humble^ more of a dervish in his appearance^ than any one 
present^ and instead > of a general puffing up of manner, 
which the other guests seemed to have adopted, he was not 
long in producing amongst them a tone of quiet and un- 
pretending civility. He was under no sort of restraint 
himself; the others evidently were; and even the mamma 
Hogg^ who naturally was all over inquisitiveness^ officious- 
ness^ and ambition^ now lowered her tone^ and looked Uke 
a sitter in a comer. 

At length the door opened^ and the ceremony of walking 
to dinner was performed: it took much time. It was 
settled that I should hand the wife of the master of the 
house to table. The master himself took down the wife 
of the nabob ; and the lord was the conductor of one of the 
daughters. The others followed as they could. 

The table presented a scene worthy of the riches of 
a king. There were as many glasses, cups, bottles, china, 
and curiosities, as would fit up the taukcheha^ of the shah's 
largest room. Of candles and lamps not even the OtJU^ 
tanf lighted up could boast more. I was seated in the 
place of honour, on the Tigjht haud of the lady of the 

* Niches, common to &W Pemtiiv K\g»x\m«o\A. 
f One of the Utog of "Pet%\«?»^\e8*\K«AwMfev 
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house (who would helieve that in Persia!) — on the other 
side sat the lord ; near me was posted the moOah, that de« 
positary of oriental and other languages^ in order to inter, 
pret what I might not he ahle to understand. In the 
neighhourhood were the doctor and the lawyer ; but the 
object of my desires^ the rose-bud round which the night- 
ingale of my heart was ever fluttering^ was placed far 
away^ and^ in turning i^y head to my rights I every now 
and ^en caught a glimpse of her nose^ not without^ at the 
same time^ and in the same line^ encountering the hated 
nose and moustache of my rival. 

The ameer said little^ but was very civil to his neigh- 
bour^ the mamma Hogg^ who almost exclusively devoted 
herself to him^ leaving me to the moUah, The Indian 
chair-sitter talked much of India^ of nawabs^ of curries^ of 
erores of rupees. Every things in his calculation^ seemed 
to be fixed at so many rupees per month. His wife^ who 
was seated next to the master of the feast^ being without 
the immediate influence of the ameer, exhibited all the 
splendour of her attire. Her arms groaned under the 
weight of talismans^ her neck bore heavier chains than 
those of our dervishes^ and she drank as much wine as any 
one of the shah's most active dancing women. The prin- 
cipal sign of recognition that passed between me and the 
man Hogg was the ceremonial of wine, by which much of 
the friendship, and even the policy, of the English is 

. r^ulated. To drink wine with a man here is almost 
equivalent to eating salt with him in Persia. I also es- 
tablished the foundation of a friendship with the other 
men guests, by drinking wine with them, which shows 
how favomrably inclined to strangers this nation is, seeing 
that they were the first to invite me to go through the 
ceremony. 

The doctor evidently was a man of great wisdom. 
Every body lent a ready ear to what he said, for he gave a 
detailed and particular account of the nature of each dish 
at table. Some he prescribed as totally forbidden ; othec^ 
he hardy allowed to be tasted ; lYvete 'vjw^ ^sJqrsqX. V«^ 
which he said might lawfully be tVie ioo^ o^ tcvwv. '^'^-^ 

boweverj ate of every one himse\£ ; mv^ ^i^^^• ^«^ ^^ '^'^ 
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guests «eemed deterred by his words from eating of what 
they liked. He asked me several questions respecting our 
food ; he w^it further — .he enquired what might he our 
medicines piindpally in cases of disordered stomach. 

I was at a loss what to answer ; for there appeared to 
me a neeessify to use aome of my h€»t cloaked words on the 
occasion. I made several attempts to explain myself in 
£agliih ; nobody could understand me. I recollected the 
scrape into which the ambassador had.got with the khanum, 
and became doubly guarded. At length recourse was had 
to the moliah, and he was asked to interpret what I said. 
I told him that in eases of indigestion we generally used 
Ifae deitour. He boggled at thia evidently; but fearful 
ksthis knowledge of Persian should be called into question, 
he announced to the doctor that we used ^< the custom of 
die country." This puzzled matters the more^ until the 
nabob himself came to my assistance^ and he answered the 
questions of the doctor^ after a form of words of which I 
was totally ignorant. 

In ^ae mean whiie^ the moUah grew confused^ and evi- 
dently much dissadsiied with himself ; when^ looking at 
the l»Gk of hk plate^ to his joy^ he there discovered some 
Ohinese characters^ and^ in triumph^ volunteered to give 
the meaning of than. Having previously ascertained my 
Ignorance of that language^ he gave a long explanation^ 
whidi seemed to satisfy every body of his profound leam« 
ing^ and restored to himself the equilibrium which he had 
lost. 

By this time we had made great progress through die 
dinner ; a gen»al remove had taken place^ and the ser- 
vants handed about certain sticks of a green sort of herb. 
I looked at the dish^ but refused to eat thereof; the mother 
Hogg^ however^ pressed me over and over again not to let 
them pass; and, at length, by way of an overpowering 
reason, die asauitd me that they had cost a great deal of 
mimey* 

** XT dmr Mng bet^ maam," said I, ^< beUer eat to. 
mau»§ * J better tat Cfu^meft shawU *' 

* Xlie £o\d coin oC ¥cx«^»% 
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This made die ameer lanigh; and he veiy Mon ahofned 
good feehng, by going throu^ the wine ceremony with 



The lawy^ had ittked several questions eonceming onr 
laws ; and he was surprised to find that Mussuhnuis had 
no odier code than that of the Kcaan. 

'^ But^ surely^** said he^ '^ you must have lawyers »a 
well as priests ? How can a country exist without law* 
yeis?" 

I answered that we had di£^nt gradations of expound* 
ers of the law ; and whetha^ they w»« called priests or 
hiwyers^ it came to the same diing. '' Then^" said I, in 
my English^ ^' ffou, Hr, you t^ law — wJtat law f/eu ieli?*' 

^^ I am a banister^ at your service," said he. 

" You no judge, sir — you no cazif* 

'* No,*' said he, " I am not come to that yet." 

*' Ah ! " then said I, '' you no ride white ass ? '* 

To this he made no reply ; but seemed rather discon- 
certed when he heard every body laughing at what I had 
said in sober earnest, and which I endeavoured to explain 
to him was a dignity enjoyed principally by our great 
moUahs, inasmuch as white asses, and even white mules, 
are looked upon as rare and precious animals. 

When every thing was over, the women, as usual, 
retired, ssdA tl^ men remaiBed to drink. I released myself 
as soon as possible from the table, detenmned to make an 
effort to speak to '^ that coy and tender fawn," Who had 
hitherto eluded my attentions, and resolved to try whether 
my well-organised beard woold not bear down die in- 
agnificant whiskers of the long-^mrred infidd* On ve- 
tuming to the hall oi audience, I found her preposinghat 
dierbet for die eorapany, and during tida opefatjcai I 
managed to slip into her hand a copy of vnaes, in whidi 
the strength of my passion was avowed. I pretended that 
I had written out a Persian kison, and told her diat if she 
could not decij^rit \j(f heni^, I would ^riUin^ expkiv 
it at her first leisure. 

%e seemed very much pleased, and anored me thai 

it sbovM have a cofispieuoiiB i\»ee m \uac a&Ncn^. ^ ^^ 

aot know what album meant, hot ^\^ \ iBit% \so^ ^^^ 
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Boling myself by the idea that it meaut either her heart or 
her breast^ or some such tender signification^ my head 
touched the skies, and I was almost inclined to cut myself 
all over with my dagger in her presence^ in order to show 
the violence of my love. But at this moment Long^spun 
came up to where we stood^ and endeavoured to conciliate 
me by offering to share a snuff-box with me. I was too 
suspicious of his intentions to accept any thing from him ; 
and as I now felt that I had^ in fact^ gained a strong posi- 
tion in the affections of the fair Bessy^ I abandoned the 
field to him, and took my departure^ notwithstanding the 
entreaties of the mamma and the other ladies to play at 
various games. " Ah!" said I^ leaving the room^ ^'having 
played at love^ my heart rejects all other pastime.'* 



CHAPTER XIII. 



ROKOUftS P&OVX TROUBLZSOMX TO HAJJI BABA; AKD HX RECBITSS 

8TRIKINO MARKS OF THE AMBASSADOR'S DISPLEASURE. HE 

DREADS A REBELLION IN ENGLAND. 

I PASSED the whole of the next day in thinking of my love^ 
and writing verses on her perfections. I saw little of the 
ambassador^ who I believe was taken up with nearly a 
similar occupation in the Service of his own charmer ; but 
on the following morning I received a summons to attend 
him. 

I foimd him walking about the room like a Franks with ^ 
one of those large daily sheets in his hand common to 
England^ which he had been reading with his master. As 
soon as I appeared, he roared out^ '^ For the love of 

Allah ! tell me, besides outaeWea, wre Xlbiexe «o^ \a^ It4.u>» 

in this country ? " 
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'•' What know I, O Mirza ? " was my answer. '« Per. 
haps there may he." 

" Who is this/' pointing to the paper, said he, ^' who is 
this (log's son who calls himself Prince Hi^i Baha ? Read, 
by your soul, read, and see what a dish of filth this lie- 
speaking paper has been eating." 

I looked at the paper, and there, to my dismay I read, 
with the help of the master, in a large column, a long ac- 
count of the dinner I had eaten at the father of Hoggs, in 
which I was designated, in large characters, as, '^ His High- 
ness Prince Mirza Hajji Baba." Every body's name was 
there in the fullest detail. I copied it afterwards in my 
journal, in order to possess a specimen of that extraordinary 
custom peculiar to ihe English, of making a public register 
of their dinners, and of the people whom they feed. What 
would the Arab, in his tent, think of such sort of hos- 
pitality, he who kills the fatted lamb for his guests, and 
lives upon parched corn himself? The writing was 
thus: — 

'^ Mr. and Mrs. Hogg's grand entertainment, Portland 
Place, — These distinguished fashionables gave a superb en., 
tertainment to his highness the Persian prince, Mirza 
Hajjt Baha, The table was ornamented with devices em- 
blematical of the friendship that exists between England and 
Persia, The English lion and the Persian sun were seen 
shaking hands together in a beautiful transparency. It 
would be needless to describe the magnificence of the dinner ; 
it is sufficient to say, that it consisted of all the luxuries of 
the season. His highness was observed to eat much of some 
of the finest asparagus that ever was seen, provided by 
Messrs, Peas and Beans, of Bond Street, which cost five 
guineas the hundred. Among the company to meet his 
highness, we remarked Lord Softly, Sir Henry and Lady 
Cwrry, the famous' Chinese philosopher, Ho-Ho, besides a 
long list of the haut ton,** 

*' Well, have you read ? " said the ambassador to me, 
whilst I was considering what answer to make. 

'' Yes,'' said I, hesitating, " 1 \iave itaA. '^X.xws,^ ^^xfi.- 
toms have these English I Nobody ewv eaX «. xawsiSsiSsi^Nsv 
this country without its being pTodwxa^\ ^xq^» ^^'Ss^ 
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more publicly than the profession of our faith is proclaimed 
from the tops of our mosques." 

^ In fine^''' said the ambassador^ " you will not confess 
that yoUj and you only^ are the prince who so wortMly 
have been feeding^ with die Hoggs. Go^ go^ you haive 
found friends worthy of you^" 

** It is not my faidt/' said I, '^ if I am called a prince. 
K these blockheads^ who write whatever comes into their 
heads^ were to choose to call me the angel Michael^ could 
I hinder them ? " 

'^ Go^" said the ambassador^ as his anger rose^ '* go, 
i^ak no more. A person who makes friends under a 
fiilse character, who gives himself out fbr a king's son, and 
who secretly lives and feeds with unclean beasts, such a 
person deserves to be blown from the moudi of a bomb. 
After all, man, I am somebody here ; our shah is some^ 
body. Qur beards are not to be at a discount because the 
barber's son of Ispahan chooses to make a personage of 
himself." 

** WaUah hiilah !" exclaimed I. « By Allah, Mirza, I 
have done nothing in this. If I have committed an o&esace 
in eatuig a dinner, I acknowledge it. If my friend's 
name happens to be that of the unclean beast, it is not my 
fiftult ; it was my evil destiny to make his acquaintance. 
I am a barber's son, 't is true, but why i^ould I be blown 
from die mouth of a bomb ? Why ace you so kem «A«. 
fakat, so litde kind, towards me ? " 

By this time, words running high between us, two or 
three of the servants had slipped into die room and stood 
before dieir master, whilst the English teacher, seeing a 
storm impending, hastily took his departure. 

'* Mashallah ! praises to Allah," said the ambassador 
mockingly to Seid, the black slave, and Taki, die ferash : 
^ see, see, diis is a shah zadeh, a prince ! " pointing to me. 
** Make your lowest prostration to him. We are nobody 
now ! We are the least of the least before him ! " 

^' What words are these ? " said I, becoming angry in 
wy turn, ^ Whj do you speak to TCLe Xfewa"^ \1 ^^ 
were to live more with us, and lesa vjiOa. \JKv^ Vw%^^a^\ 
BboaJd not be reduced to se^k refuge waow?, ^X^'^*^®^* \ 
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'^ Do you address me in this manner ? ** roaied the am* 
bassador^ his face becoming livid with rage, and every hair 
of his beard distended*. " Have you foigotten who I am, 
you less than man } Your old cow of a viaier is no longer 
in existence^ that you should give yourself such airs, re- 
member that ! T]^e son of a barber may be a prince in 
England^ but he will be less than a d<^'s barber when he 
letums to Persia. Go, go," said he, wixh a most con. 
temptuous toss of his hand, '^ go about your business^ and 
da not venture to see me again." 

" Would to Heaven that I could ! " said I, as I was 
stuping out of the room ; but these last words blew up 
his fury to its height, and screaming with rage, he invoked 
the servants who stood before him, '^ He speaks again ! 
Se^, seize him, Seid ! Taki! seize that son of a dog^ 
and give him the shoe. You 11 speak again, will you.^ 
You, whose father's grave I have defiled !" 

Upon which he, the ambassador, rushed at me, shoe in 
hand, and gave me two or three blows on the mouth with 
Ihe heel of it, whilst Seid and Taki held my hands. I 
immediately made a rapid descent, they after me, until I 
reached the door of the house, which I opened, and in an*, 
other second found myself in the middle of the street. 

'^ Where can I go now ? " thought L '' There is no 
sanctultry to fly to; I cannot take refuge in. a hot bath, as 
I could in Tehran. Beside die Hoggs, whom do I know 
here ? And if I were to appear before them, as an outcast 
instead of a prince, would they take me in ? *' I wandered 
about the city for several hours, at one time deploring my 
hard fate, and making unfeasible plans of returning to 
Persia ; at another, enlivening my present misery by hopes 
of future good fortune, and of becoming independent of 
every thing by the possession of the moon«-faced Bessy. 

I was quietly proceeding along one of the principal 
thoroughfares of die city, when I perceived a great mass 
of troops in full march, accompanied by several ^pieces of 
artillery, escorted by an immense mob of the dirtiest of the 
English, who were rending the air mth tSoracd^^^^t^^^vs^^ 
occasionally assaulting the 8o\6deT& m\Yv «X«we&. 'V x^- 
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marked that consternation appeared in the faces of some^ 
whilst others appeared totally unconcerned. 

" What news is this ? " said I^ to a man who had just 
stepped out of his shop to see the sight. 

" Oh," said he, *^ I helieve they are going to take up a 



man." • 



(( 



Only a man ? " said I. ^' If you require this force 
to take a man, what must you require to take a city ? " I 
was so impressed with this strange scene, that I thought 
no more of my private miseries, but immediately returned 
to my home in all haste. I felt that the ambassador ought 
to know the state of things. The firmans from the shah, 
which we had lately received, and which I had read, had 
given him such positive instructions to ascertain* what were 
the means of this country, and its stability as a government, 
that to let him be ignorant of what seemed to me an in- 
dication of its ruin, would be shameful neglect. Perhaps, 
too, thought I, he may forget what has so recently hap- 
pened, and may take me into favour again. At all events, 
even at the risk of getting more blows on the mouth, I'll 
tell him into what a state this country has fallen ; and if 
the rebellion, which has evidently begun, is not put down, 
he will see the necessity of providing for our safety. 

I soon found myself at home again, but the ambassador 
was out. My countrymen were so accustomed themselves 
to be beaten, to receive the shoe-heel on their mouths, and 
to be otherwise molested, that they scarcely took notice of 
what had befallen me. Mohamed Beg alone felt for me, 
and partook of my misfortune. We talked the matter 
over, sighing as he expressed a wish that we were aU safe 
in Iran again. When I told him what I had just wit- 
nessed in the streets, that it was evident, from the warlike 
preparations which I had remarked, and from what the 
man told me when I had questioned him, that some khan 
or governor was yaghi, that is, had become a rebel, and 
that we possibly might be implicated in danger and blood- 
shed, he turned pale, and said two or three aataferallahg 
m a breath. We bot\i o£ \ia \^c^me anxious for the re- 

* Thi» evidenUy aUudcs to Sit TtancV* Bxjt«Le\.\?»^\A\. V>^^'tw««i\iv>»^ 
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torn of the ambassador, in order that no delay should take 
place to inform him of the aspect of affairs ; and we be- 
gan to calculate how soon we might begin our journey 
back whence we came. 

'' I fear,*' said Mohamed Beg, '^ that it was an un- 
lucky hour when we left the infidel Smirna; for it has 
always been upon my mind, that had we only remained 
there a week longer, there would have been one of the 
most fortunate conjunctions of the planets that can exist in 
the heavens. But that bankrupt mehmandar, curse on his 
beard ! hurried us away against every law, human or 
divine, and see what has happened ! A rebellion amongst 
the infidels I The loss, perhaps, of our lives ; or the being 
carried away as slaves by the conquering -party ! What 
shall wedo, OHajji.V' 

I endeavoured to console him by assuring him that the 
danger was not so imminent, perhaps, as he thought ; that 
the king of England had power in his hand ; that he was 
evidently a strong prince, and an owner of ships and guns ; 
and that by the blessing of Allah he might Overthrow the 
rebel khan, who was now disturbing his government. If 
he could once catch him, by cutting ofi^ his head, and 
putting his family, wives, children, and relations, to death, 
no doubt, as in our own country, every thing would soon 
get into its old train again. 

" Inshallah ! Inshallah ! Please Allah ! " exclaimed 
Mohamed Beg, with a deep sigh — " Inshallah!'^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 

UK HAKES HIS PEACE WITH MIRZA FI&OUZ. — EXCITES IN 12IM 
CERTAIN APPREHENSIONS CONCERNING THE STATE OF ENGLAND, 
AND THE SECURITY OF HER FINANCES. 

As soon as the ambassador returned, Mo\\^me^ "^^"^^ ^^ 
concerted between us, appeared before \v\it\, axiii m\)t^ <i<2ra- 

p 
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sifiatory words informed him, that I was in waiting to cB> 
fold certain matters of comeqnenee. 

The whole oi the morsing*s wrath appeared to have 
passed from him^ and with the all-cheering reeoiUeetioA in 
his mind of the death of his coemjv which acted upon bis 
ill-humour lake sonshliie upoo the damps of a cavern, he 
was BOW quite composed, and has spirits were wdl vtp* I 
was summoned hefore him, and his reception of me wis 
after the following manner : — 

'' What has happened, Higii?'' 

" I heg to represent, for the good of your sendee,'^ said 
I, ^' that I bare seen certain things to^ay in this city 
which are necewary should be koown to you. Men are m 
rebellion, troo^ have arrived, gvns are brought in, and it 
is evident that something is in agitation^ which will require 
us to put our trust in God.** 

*' Is that all ?'' said the ambassador, holding up hisfoie- 
finger in derisaon. *' Ay, barikaliaki ay, well done, 
prince I thov art a man of dbservatimi, and an understaader 
of thii^;s*. Do you weig)i these infiddi in the same scale 
that you would ourselves? Don't you know that the cap 
which would fit them will not fit us ? '' 

" What do we know ? " said Mohamed Beg, taking my 
part. " A rdoel is a rebel, be he in whatever country be 
may ; and a man's head may fly <^ by the eimetar of an 
infidel, as well as by that of a tme bdiever." 

'^ Go, make yoursdves easy," said the ambassador, '' m^ 
thing will happen to us, whatever may to the English. I 
have had much conversation with the vizier, and he has ex- 
plained to me, that the commotions which occasionally take 
place in this country are quite necessary to its well-being." 

*' Such perhaps may be the case," said I, '^ in all coun- 
tries. The tyranny of Aga Mohamed Shah became in- 
supportable to Persia, and he was put to death. We aie 
come here to make treaties and agreements with the king of 
England; if he were to lose his life, how do we know 
whether his successors would ratify them ? Before we go 
further^ I who am the lea&t oi ^o\a %fix^«xitS) would re- j 
commend you to enquire mote T^axxo^Vj VQ\A^<&^\aNit^\.^\ 
country, and the atabilil^ oi v]iieT|jxe»TiV^ci!DL%'CaiQOfcl? 
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'^ You do not speak iil^'* said the ambassador : '* where 
is the mehmandar? let us ask him^ what does all thia 
meaxi ? Whatever he says you will duly write down^ and 
by the next letters sent to the shah's gate at Tehran^ we 
will detail all that has happened^ and give ii^ a few words a 
fuU acecNuit of the goTersment of this country." 

^' It is indeed necessary that our eyes i^ould be kept 
open^ O Mirza !" said I. " For ia addition to the symp- 
toms of rebellion and disaffectedness which are showing 
themselves, I have heard that this country is so much 
oppressed by debt^ and the creditors are becomiiifr so 
daonorous to be paid, that sooner or lat» the ^hole ad-< 
ministration must break up, and those who haw: lent will 
fall to pellmell, and get back their property in tht best way 
they^can." 

'^ Is it so ? what do you say ? what news is thio? what 
sort of government is diis ? I am full of astonishment. 
How is it possible for a state to be in debt ? The king 
takes what is necessary from his people, and there is an 
end to it. Go, for God's sake, and enquire." All this was 
said in a breath ; and now that the ambassador's curiosity 
was excited, every other object was forgotten until it was 
satisfied. 

At this moment entered the mehmandar ; and the shower 
of questions which the ambassador immediately poured over 
him 80 astonished him, that he looked liked one drenched, 
whose l»reathing and power of utterance were taken from 
him. 

'^ Sahib mim, my sir," said Miraa Firouz, " for the 
love of your mother, inform us of a few things. What ie 
all this that we hear ? Is your government turned upside 
down ? Are your khans in rebellion ? Are your people 
running mad ? Why is your city invaded by soldiers and 
cannon? It must be false, that which is said, that all 
these preparations are made only to seize one man. Is it 
tme that your shah does n^t know where to bestow his 
head? Are your viziers' understandings turning round 
and round > What means this great d«^ oi ^Qiv«^t ^^t^ 
Kboda's sake tell jne all you know. M^ ^lasktok ^*^c<aX.\»% 
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head 0% if in relating these things I show the least negli- 
gence." 

The mehmandar having heard him out^ instead of looking 
disconsolate at this melancholy picture of the state of his 
country^ laught d outright^ thereby tlisconcerting me not a 
little^ who had put the match to this explosion of questions. 

^* 'T is most true," said the mehmandar^ ^' that these 
troops and these guns which have entered the town have 
heen hrought in consequence of the apprehension of some 
popular tumult, and of the possibility of that tumult break. 
ing out upon the seizure of one man. But make yourself 
easy : this is not a rebellion such as you occasionally see 
in Persia, where a khan at the head, of his tribe disowns the 
jurisdiction of your shah, and defies his power." 

" That may he true," said the ambassador, stopping the 
mehmandar's narrative ; *' but your debt — the money your 
government owes ? tell me of that. If it be so in reality, 
how will your shah be able to fulfil his engagements to- 
wards Persia ? " 

'^ Our debt ! " said the mehmandar in astonishment i 
" what of that ? '' 

" Yes, sir," said the ambassador, '' your debt. You 
acknowledge that you have one." 

'^ Certainly, who ever doubted it ? '* said he ; " we have 
a very large, and a very heavy debt.'* 

" Ah ! there, you see," said the Mirza, exultingly, '^ we 
are not such dolts as you would take us for. Although we 
are Persians, and live beyond the mountains, yet the business 
of the world is known to us. We are not without thought, 
believe me, sir. Persians are not such asses." 

'^ All that may be very true," said the mehmandar; 
'- but what has that to do with our debt } *' 

" It has thus much to do," answered the Mirza, *^ that 
we must come to some explanations. What may be the 
amount of your nation's debt ? " 

'* Whatever explanations you require, you will receive. 

/ am afraid/' said he, " that you have not words in Per- 

slan sufficiently comprehensive to eTcv\3it?i.t^\5fta e^\«tv\.^^lhfi 

sum. Let me see ; it wiW "be a)5o>3i\. ow^ Vmw^x^^ w^\ 

twenty thousand crores of tomaMws\' 
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*^ Allah ! Allah ! " was exclaimed by all of us at one 
breath. " It cannot be/' said the ambassador ; ^' it is im- 
possible : so great an absurdity cannot enter into the con. 
oeption of man. After all, sir^ we are Persians — we are * 
not asses. Your statement is an assertion without mean, 
ing. It cannot be." 

'^ It is but too true," said the mehmandar. 

'^ Not all the treasure which Nadir Shah seized at Delhi, 
added to the riches of the Seffis, the wealth of the KhorMor, 
increased with the immense accumulation of money and 
jewels of our present shah^ not all these added together 
would amount to half this simi. England must conquer the 
whole worlds and seize upon its revenues^ before she can 
collect money to pay off the whole of this debt." 

*' But," said the mehmandar, " we do not wish it all to 
be paid off: we should look upon such an event as a na* 
tional misfortune : were it so, we should be reduced to the 
necessity of burying our money under ground, as you do in 
Persia, or living by the sweat of our brow in tilling the 
earth. The possession of money would be an inconve- 
nience ; we should have no one to take care of it for us, as 
we have now, and, moreover, paying us a good sum for 
being allowed so to do.*' 

** These sort of schemes^ to say the truth," said the am- 
bassador to me and Mohamed Beg, '^ we do not understand. 
To be over-loaded, and to rejoice in the burden, is what 
neither ass, mule, nor camel would do. You," turning to 
the mehmandar, ''you, it seems, are an exception to this 
ride." Then playing with the tip of his beard, in deep 
thought, hp unclaimed again and again, " La illaha ilalldh ! 
One hundred and twenty thousand crores of tomauns ! " 

The mehmandar was no sooner gone than we began to 
give vent to our astonishment and incredulity. 

*' That man," said Mohamed Beg, " is a liar ; he must 
be a liar : who can believe his stories r Fath Ali Khaiv 
our king of poets himself, could never have invented such 
lies, if he had even tried for them in his dream." 

'' These Franks, 'tis true," said 1, «* i\\«« Xa^sS^^ 1^^^ 
^uiaelvea: but, after all, there are iVm^^ ctfe^^M^^^, «^^ 
ibings incredible. If a man were to \«\!l xofc ^'a^.^vfc^^^^ 
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fieen a house as lai^ as die rooantain of Demawend^ who 
wouM believe him ? not even lids Vpag neiiiiiandar. One 
has heard of fifty crofres^ and eT<en of a hmnlred crcH«8» 
but whose imagination ever oompassed the anm he ineii* 

'^ True, true, you say/' cried out the ambasBador: '^ we 
must not write this to be laid at the foot of llie king of 
kings. We have already acquired a s u fficient reputation 
ifor being hars of the liist class, tl^t it should be iacreased 
by this giant lie. I dread lest the aocounts which we have 
mheady transmitted he disbelieved, patlixsalarly dioae le* 
lating to the ships and guns possessed by t^ Engiidi. 
Let us hear how they are received first, before we venture 
upon descriptions requiring a more capacious laidi. Affeer 
all, our heads are of more consequence to us thaai the 
strength and wealth of this country, tpven if aiU diat we 
hear be true!" 

Upon this we parted ; and I wrote what had passed ia 
my joumaL 



CHAPTER XV. 



^flE PERSIAKS ARE TAKCN TO SXE SaGHTS. — OP WOOLWICH A3fD 
ITS ARTtLLEAT. OF HAJJI BABA*S IKCOVVXVXKVT FRIENDS. 



The ambassador at various times had been taken by the 

mdiraandar to see many wonderful things. Occasioually 

he took one or two of his suite with him, but seldom did I 

accompany him. He had dined with the heir a^arent to 

the throne of England ; and the accounts which he gave of 

the magnificence he had witnessed on that occasion were 

equal to any thing related of the feasts of the great shah 

Abbas, Others of the ldug'% sion^ al&o ^"ve Idm entertain. 

snents ; aod scarcdy a uo\>\fi!rawLXi^a& i3BiL«fe^Wtea"^a3*^^Ma.>afc 

rited Jiira to his house. He ^aa ton? ^genDsa^s^ %^ 
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■ooie <if the pwfaiie cetabHihfiiei^ ; aoda day was fixed for 
visiting one of dtt gieat topkhaiuht, or arsenals of liie 



When tke day caney to my astonishment he ordered me 
to acootnpany htm. On several occasions I had perceived 
Ibat he wished to nafce nse for^t his past ill treatment^ and 
this was a ikvwa widch convinced me that my fortunes 
were i^n on dw rise. I had almost forgotten my Hoggs 
In tbe events of die last few days ; but now as the sun 
dMBe again opoa me, I determined once more to pursue my 
^l^eet in coltivaling fh^r acquaintance. 

We went to a place <»Iled Woolwich^ and there were 
fiSBoeived by officers of coDsequence. There was nothing 
very remarkable in the fauildings; but, by my beard' 
when we came to see the guns, existence fled from our 
iieads ! We saw cannons of all sizes and denominations, 
CBOu^ to have paved the way, if placed side by side, from 
Tehnm to Tabriz ; if placed lengthways, God only knows 
vrbere they would have reached — into the very grave of die 
&ther •£ all the Russians perhaps ! 

^^ Bmh J bah J bah ! " exclaimed the ambassador ; ^ say 
afker this tJiat this nation is ruined ! Why, here is enough 
to Uow the debt, and the creditors to boot, thousands of 
parasangs beyond the farthest Jehanum I Go to, go to, my 
Jkde UAele," said he to me, ^^ let us talk no more of the 
ntin of England. The friendship of such a nation is not 
to be thjH>wii away. If the Turcoman or Yuzbeg once 
Imew tha^ Fath AU Shah was a friend to a king who pos- 
sesses ten thousand cannon, and ten millions of cannon 
fadlsy whose dog would he be to think of disowning his su- 
preaaacy? " 

We weve taken from one wonder to another, with our 
Innds to our mouths, sucking the fingers of astonishment 
and admiration. Secrets were expl£uned which before had 
been kept under the veil of ignorance. The making of a 
ffon now appeared as easy to us as twisting a piece of sugar. 
We saw iron flowing about as liquid as the waters of a 
canal, and becoming a cannon, a ball, a hat, ox «.^tQl %1 

I noted down what we saw, a^ee\Ti|^ fiSL^^^caa& 
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my chiefs that in vain I wrote^ in vain we might take oaths^ 
we should find no one in Persia to believe us. 

Among the officers who conducted the ambassador 
through the establishment was a young '^ no-beard," who 
attached himself particularly to me, and who showed me 
all sorts of attentions. I was fearful lest this preference 
might be noticed by my chief, and therefore rather shunned 
him. The cause of his attentions was explained when the 
youth informed me that he was a young Hogg, son to the 
worthy family who had taken me into friendship. When 
we had lihaken our elbows, I enquired after his parents, 
and to my dismay he told me that he expected their arrival 
every moment. To prevent their introduction to the am- 
bassador now appeared impossible ; and if the mother was 
to call me prince in his hearing, I foresaw that my former 
miseries might again be renewed, and that perhaps I should 
be disgraced in the very face of the assembled company. 
What was to be done ? Seeing that the ambassador was 
in an excellent flow of spirits, and particularly pleased at 
having discovered that our apprehensions concerning the 
distressed state of England must be false, I thought that 
the best mode of meeting the dilemma in which I stood 
was to make him a partaker of it ; therefore I took the first 
opportunity of saying to him, — 

'^ If you wish to burn the fathers of those who call me 
prince, bismillah ! in the name of Allah, now is the time," 
pointing to the young officer, *' he is one of them." 

*' What words are these, Hajji?" said he, kindly; 
'^ whatever is gone is gone." 

" Sir," said I, ^' these people do not understand omr 
manners. Whatever I may say, they will persevere in 
making me a personage, when you know as well as I that I 
am nobody but the son of Kerbelai Hassan, the Ispahan 
barber.*' 

" Go, go," said he ; '^ say no more about it.*' 

By this time we had been conducted into a handsome 
room, wheie we found refreshments spread on a table, and 
moreover a. crovrii of "well-dresseAlai^Yes. «xv^ Vcv«cwaxv'& xft^dY 
to receive us. Nothing is to\)e ^oxve vcv^xi^'axA^^^V^ 
iong ago remarked, without women axv^ e»Sa»^» 
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I was soon iuformed of the arrivftl of ray friends ; for the 
old lady, at the head of her daughters^ approached me 
without ceremony^ and at once asked me to introduce her 
to the ambassador. To this I thought it best to assent; 
and pointing them out to him^ I said in Persian, ^^ These 
are my friends, the unclean animals. For the sake of your 
child, say something to them^ and then my soul will be 
free." 

He very good-naturedly did as I requested^ and said, in 
his own English, laughingly, and pointing to me, — 

" Prince tell me, ma amy you very good friend his. He 
one very good, very great prince, ma'am. He love all Hoggs, 
and you very much" 

What was said in beard-laughing the old lady took in 
good earnest, and bending her knees several times up and 
down, she seemed to have lost all power of speech, and 
could say nothing but, '^ Yes, your excellency ! ha, your 
excellency ! hey, your excellency ! " Most luckily for me, 
she seemed entirely to have forgotten me and my princi. 
pality in her confusion. 

She was brought a little to herself when the ambassador, 
having remarked the attractions of the blooming Bessy, 
said, 

" Prince very good taste, ma^am. Mashallah ! all 
Persian man like good moon-face." 

'^ Your excellency is very kind," said the mother of my 
fair one : '' Bessy is better than handsome, she is good ; 
and here is my Mary, too, she is an excellent girl, and fond 
of the poor I" 

'^ Pcnah he hhoda ! refuge in God ! " exclaimed the am- 
bassador to me in Persian, '' let us be free of your unclean 
friends!" and turned upon his heel to speak to a very 
beautiful virgin, who had been brought up to him by her 
mother. 

This movement threw my friends upon my "hands. They 
who now had heard me styled " prince" by my chief, and 
who were indebted to me for an introduction to him^ could 
not sufficiently testify their grat\{\iL(ie. \, X^^, ^^\i«x^^ 
myself that I had performed a iaa&teT^ttc^^ ^^ ^^^ss^,'«^ 
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taming a atnatioii of diffienlty into one d advAatage, and 
thns ^Se simidiiine of prosperity again beamed upon me. 

I now made my advaaoes to the (hject of my Admiration 
wiiSk more confidence in mysdE I presented her with an 
enmge. I si^ed once or twice quite loud, elose to her 
ear. I robbed the skirt of my doak against the back of 
lier peSisee. A few other indications of my passion I also 
continued to make from time to time, which I flattered 
myself would pass im love ; but wbether it would be taken 
for Englifiii lore, that, to me, continued a point of un- 
certainty, and I longed to get a lesson fiom some young 
ptaditiOBer. AJI I was doing might be set down for 
Persian manners, and if it were, my labour would be in 
▼ain. I becaaae determined to thorou^ly unders^nd my 

, bnsiness before i prooeeded further ; and therefore looked 
«b«ut me narrowly to see whether I could discover any ex- 
liibitMm of tiie tender passion among the company present 
Jf y young ftiend, brother to my diarmer, was, I percdved, 
<fery closely seated near the beautiful damsel who had been 
Introduced to our chief. I saw that the eyes had much to 
4o in their interooncse. " Ha, ha !" thought I ; ^^ we un. 
4la*stand eye-play perfectly ; without diat there would be 
no love in Persia." Then helping on shawls, and picking 
op gloves, appeared to me another requisite. '^ This is 
new to me," said I, ^^ let me he mindful of that.** I caught 
Hhe virgin blushing. ^ Oh J £ould I but make my fair 
'BcBsy bliish^" thought I, *^ my business would be com. 
fiete I " I saw die youth Uush too. *' 1*11 cut off my 
beard," thought I ; '* for let me blush like the sun, it would 
sever shine through my black hair!" At that moment the 
annbaisador, having seated himself at the, table, two old 
inciieii^ the ehi^ personages no doubt of the entertainment. 
Here jdaoed on either side of him, which he no sooner per- 
ceived than calling aloud to the beautiful houri in question, 
maA at the same time waving his napkin, he asked her to 
«Qme and sit a»t to him, to the utter discomposure of the 
itM Jadiea^ who seemed to think themselves very ill used. 
There wms a general pause at t\i\^ xnoNem^xA,^ ^\^d It was 

^uite evidcDt that the young €o\k^ as "w^ «a ^^ ^^^3^SMs»^ 

were distressed by this summons. 
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" Very odd !" mumbled out one of the old khanums. 

'^ Very ill bred ! '' remarked the other. 

^' This is what ihey call throwing the handkerchief, I 
suppose,'* said an elderly officer to me with a nose as red as 
his coat^ and hair as white as his trousers. 

'^ Throwing what, sir?** said I. 

^' Why, when one of your nation,** said he, *^ admires 
a lady, he dirows his handkerchief at lier ; is it not so ? ** 

*' That can't be," said I to him as well as I crald, ^ be- 
Cfmse we seldom use a handker<^iief ; and when we do, it 
is to wipe our hands after eating. On a joomey we wzta^ 
up <rax cold rice in it !" 

The old soldier begged my pardon, seemed sarprised at 
what I had told him, but thanked roe for my infoomation, 
which he immediately repeated to his neighbour : both of 
them after Ihat held up their hands in surprise. 

The ambassador, upon rising from table, released the 
young maiden from a situation whida evidentiy had been 
Tery little to her satisfaction, although her mother seemed 
to be in the ^erenth heaven £or the distinctMNei wMch had 
been conferred on her daughter. " Let roe be naited and 
unshorn ; let me live on roots, and sleep on flints, so that 
I have but consideration/' saith the wild denrish. It is 
the same among tibe English : <listinedoia, consideration — 
these they seek above all other things. The Hoggs would 
have given their wealth for them. Few: than Mary wouki 
become a martyr, Bessy squeeze her foot into a Chinese 
shoe, Jessy be buried in a cell full of books, and the old 
mother be dragged through the dirt at the tail of a Buchess 
Begum, 

I was full of these dionghts as we drove back to the 
great city ; and excepting my being recognised for a prince, 
which perhaps might advance my suit with tlie old folks, I 
began to despair ctf being able to win 1^ affections of the 
fair Englidi maiden. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

HAJJI BABA TAKES LESSONS IX THE ART OF LOVE. HE PUTS 

THEM INTO PRACTICE, AND MEETS WITH MORTIFICATION. 

ft 

*' I WILL no longer live in a state of uncertainty," thought 
I, as I rose from my bed on the next morning, and I repeated 
this resolution, as I combed my beard before the looking- 
glass. '^ Here are grey hairs coming on apace," said I, 
glancing at several which obtruded themselves among the 
mass of black ; '' and if I delay a day longer, there is no 
daughter of the infidel who would have me, even were I 
the first cousin of our blessed Prophet himself ! " I deter, 
mined forthwith to make my love known to the fair Bessy, 
and to propose lawful marriage to her. The original con- 
versation which I had had with the mother at the playhouse 
was still fresh in my memory. Since then I had learned 
that each daughter was to be endowed with above a crore 
of tomauns ; and with that sum in my pocket, what dog 
was there in Persia who would dare call into question the 
respectability of my ancestors ? Before I ventured upon 
this step, I determined to take a " fall in Hafiz." • 

^' Let me see," said I, ^' what my good guide will tell 
me." In order to perform this act propitiously, 1 went 
through the proper ablutions, said my prayers, and then 
took the book in hand. I made the necessary invocations, 
and then with much apprehension opened it. My eyes fell 
upon the following words : — '^Take the rose wherever you 
can find it, but scratch not your fingers in the attempt." 

" Thanks to Heaven," said I, " it will do. As for 
scratching my fingers, I have done nothing but scratch 
them all my life through ; and the miseries which an infidel 
girl can inflict never can exceed what that semi-demon of 
Sugarlips made me suffer. JSismillah!" said I, and girded 
myself with my best shawl on the occasion. But still I 
felt that I was ignorant of the customs of the Franks, and 
that I ought not to take sucYi a sXe^ m\N\o\\X.\i€\\v^\Kltftc 

♦ A mode of divination tesembWug \.\vaX ot ttve Sortes WreUatMB. 
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acquainted with them. Whether the proposal ought to be 
made by myself in person ; or whether, as in my own 
country, T ought to send some old gees sefid, a grey-headed 
female elder, to do it for me ; whether presents were usual 
on such occasions ; and whether I ought to begin my ne- 
gotiation by laying in a stock of sweetmeats : these were 
questions which required explanation. I did not like to 
speak to the mehmandar upon the subject, lest he might 
suspect me of an intention to run away with one of his 
countrywomen. I was at a loss of whom to enquire. At 
length it occurred to me that a hint was sufficient, and that 
I might as well gain my information from one in the 
lower ranks of life, as from the highest ; since a ceremony 
so well known must be common to both. The head En. 
glish servant, or nazir, in the ambassador's household was 
an old man, who not long since had married a young wife; 
and as he was an object upon whom the other servants 
were wont to pass their jokes, I thought that I might in 
perfect safety get the necessary intelligence from him. He 
had shown himself my friend when I had received the 
shoe-heel on my mouth ; and, indeed, whenever blows were 
inflicted, he always appeared offended, and said '' dam I" 
Of him I enquired how he had managed to get married, 
and what were the forms preserved among the Franks 
when the man asked the woman the one question. He 
went into a long history, part of which I understood, and 
part remained unintelligible ; but the immediate object of 
my enquiry he made perfectly clear to me. It seems that he 
was escorting his love to the mosque on a rainy day : she 
held his arm, whilst an umbrella was spread over their 
united heads, her father and mother following behind. 
The rain fell in torrents, and they stopped under a portico 
for shelter : it was at that particidar moment that he asked 
her to have him ; he could not have chosen a better ; she 
accepted him. He agreed with me when I questioned 
him closely, that most likely had it not been for this par- 
ticular circumstance, that is, the combination of rain, a 
portico^ and an umbrella, he migYvt not \w?^ «>a55.^Rfc^^\ 
and that perhaps he might nevcT \v«t\e \\«A ^iovw-^^j??' ^^?^^ 
to do what he then had perfoTmed. 
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THs was eiMmgh for me. Could I bj any rneans^ 
thotight I^ secure these accessariei^ I would not fsiil to take 
adrantage of them. I enquired oi Mokaned Beg how 
sneb o>>}ects stood in our estimation as things fbrtunaie or 
unfortunate.. We were agreed that they were all three 
eminently fortunate. A paras(d was emblematical of royalty; 
no one since the days of Jemsheed^ excepting kings or the 
sons of kings^ could use one in Persia. Then a portico, 
either &s an entrance to a palace or a mosque, was ever the 
emblem of grandeur and prosperity ; and, lastly, the rain^ 
we had no difficulty in agreeing, was the blessing above all 
others for which we prayed, and which was only another 
word for plenty and happiness. The circumstance of the <^ 
man and the oM woman walking behind instead of before 
the nazir and his intended, I also contended was fortunate. 
Had th^y been crossing tfanr path, or long in sight, matters 
might have gcme otherwise ; for no fact is so well attested, 
that the very appearance of an old woman brings ill luck, 
and that a ^ance from her eye is alniost fatal. 

During the whole of my attentions to the fair Bessy, I 
had carefully avoided hinting to Mohamed Beg what was 
the object which I had in view : his strict principles woidd 
never have countenanced the union of a son of the trtie 
fJEiith to a daughter of the infidel, unless indeed she first 
renounced her religion ; and even then he never perhaps 
would have allowed &t the eligibility of such a union, excejp^ 
for convenienee-sake, as milti* He did not at all seem 
aware of the ulterior object of my enquiries concerning the 
combinations necessary to a Frank courtsh^ ; and thus far 
I became folly confident that no one, excepting myself, 
possessed my secret. 

Bearing in mind what I had heard from the £n^isb 
nasir, I determined at once to make a trial of my fortune, 
and to seek the house of my fair one. In stepping from 
my own home I put the proper leg foremost ; I blew over 
each shoulder, and, moreover, I did not omit to take widi 
me an wmbrella which was standing in a comer (^ dM 
JbMff. 
Could I be blessed wi^ t\ie same ipTC^>as2PQ& 6x^\snk- 
stances which had furthered the suit o^ tfeft \iaaKi^\ xDiftft 
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no doubt of my success ; but^ as one of our poets hath 
said^ '' Love is made up of imceitainties: like the flowers of 
the field, which at one time are strengthened by the windy 
at others torn to pieces by it^ so is it strong and weak by 
times and seasons ;" and so, thought I, it hath probably 
acted upon the inclinations of the fair mistress of my 
heart. 

Many had been my misgiving as I skwiy walked on. 
wards. I frequently thoug]it how much more conyenient 
was the intervention of an old gee» iefid *, as practised in 
Persia on such occasions, than the being brouglit face to fact 
before the decider of one's fortunes. At lei^th I reached 
the house, and was about to knock three times, when of a 
sudden the door opened, and behold, the mamma Hogg 
stoodbeforeme, followed by her two daughters — the sainted 
Mary, and the object of my hopes — the comely Bessy. 
They uttered an exclamatimi of delight when diey salv 
me : — this augured welL Had the old lady not been the 
first to hit me with her eyes, I shosld have been at my 
ease ; but still, thou^t I, if I can but get her to walk be. 
hind, all may be well still. They invited me to perform 
one of the daily English ceremonies, which Consists in 
walking about without an object ; for when I asked Mrs. 
Hogg whither she was going, and on what business, she 
answered, " La, prince! nowhere, to be sure — ^we are going 
to take a walk/' 

With my thoughts intent upon the naair, I said, ^^ iVb 
ckurch to-dcnfy mdam ? j/cm na walk there ? " 

" No, prince," said she, '* the churches are shut ; they 
are only open on a Sunday." 

'^ In Persia, ma'am/' said I, ^' mosques open always i 
people pray when like y* and in saying this, according to 
the Frank custom^ I oiSered my arm to the fair Bessy, 
who, without hesitation, took it, and we proceeded on our 
excursion, her mother and sister folk>wing» We made 
our way to the end of the great street in which they live^ 
and then, to my joy, I perceived an indication of rain. 
The iBtdies were far retmning ; VaxI 1 -^^ei^X&i^ v^ ido^sitfl^ 

• Literally, a grey head •, an cAdnoxDwa. 
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in standing uiider a range of pillars, which formed the 
portico to a house, that they could not help siding with 
me. It rained, and the umhrella was spread over my head 
and that of my companion. My heart was leaping in my 
mouth, and I was about to follow the example of the nazir, 
when the mother, all at once, roared out, just as some 
people were passing, *^ Prince ! let us go ; we shall catch 
our death of cold if we stand here much longer." 

This broke the speech which at that moment was ho- 
vering on my lips, and I remained suspended between 
heaven and earth. A movement to depart from the mother 
drove me and my charmer from our place of refuge ; and 
as the rain appeared to increase, it was determined that 
the '^ taking-walk" ceremony should be abandoned for the 
present. We were retracing our steps as fast as possible, 
when the rain came on in torrents before we could reach 
the house, and we ran for shelter to a doorway, which 
stood most opportunely on our road. 

" Here, then," said I, *' I will seal my fate;" and men- 
tally saying my bismillah, I softly whispered to my moon- 
face, — 

^' You are my tooti sheker kha, my sugar-loving parrot 
— / love you like one soul mine — you come wife with me, 
and marry me!'* 

She drawled out, ^^ What!" with a strange emphasis 
upon the word. This having given me time to collect my 
thoughts, 1 explained, as well as I could in her language, 
what were my desires ; but in vain 1 expected to hear the 
same answer which the nazir received from his mistress. 
It came not. On the contrary, she quietly withdrew her 
arm from mine, and saying something which I could not 
understand about speaking to her mamma, I stood before 
her, looking, no doubt, like an ass which had made a bite 
at a flower, but had bitten its tongue instead. 

'^ Ne shoud ! It is not to be ! " said I. I was sure 

that we had received a stroke of the ill-boding eye from 

the old mother ; and without accepting of her invitation to 

enter the house, I said my khoda hajija Vcv «w\v\«t^ , «x\^ x^- 

turned home with a thousand \ixv\\wvdsoTQft ^^x^^ ^w«yb% 

from my wounded heart. 



" After all, she is nothing but a woman/' said 1 ; *' why 
■hould I be eating so much grief ?'' 
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BU SCHKME OF FORTUNK-HUKTINO IS DITULGES. OVHXU 

J3XSIDE8 TUX HAJJI ARK IVFLUENCCD ST MONET. 

Knowing but little of the manners and customs of Franks; 
fearful of confiding the situation in which I had placed 
myself to any one, and still unwilling to give up all hopes 
of 80 desirable a prize, I laid my head upon the pillow of 
thoughtfulness, and buried inyself under the covering of 
resignation. After thinking more intensely than ever 4ihe 
learned Abou Avicenna did in consulting over a case of 
imminent danger, I came to the conclusion that patience 
taken in a bowl, and not in a cup, was now to be my 
remedy ; and all I had to do was to wait for the conclu- 
sion of my adventure with the same quiet that every good 
flhiah waits for the twelfth Imam.* 

But a day had scarcely passed over my head ere I re* 
ceived a summons to attend the ambassador. So xare an 
occurrence made me apprehensive that something serious 
was about to forthcome, and I was not deceived. 
. ''How is it, man,'' cried out my chief, as soon as he 
perceived me, *' that you cannot leave people alone, and 
that you must be going about the city, giving us Fersianr 
a bad name ? " 

" A bad name ! In the name of Khoda, how is that^ 
said I. 

" Yes, a bad name ! You are not contented with making 
yourself a prince ; but you must, forsooth, be marryiiwr 
every daughter of the infidel who comes in your way« 
How is this ? " said he. 

* ThetweHnh and last, surnamed Meh•d\,'wY\«mvl\le'?«c^^Mv\Yt«^«^^'»^''2*^ 
Mttve^ and i§ to appear with the prophet EUas at tki% tecoxA cttoiva%<A oox 's**- 
viour. 
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^ Strange and wondevf ul {>e»ple ave tkMe^ O Mh'za!'* 
said I. '' Who accuses me of a desire to marry ^ Wbe 

am If to contemplate such an act ? I have had enough of 
marriages^ and wives^ and brothers- in-law, as you well 
know, that I should try my fortunes again in that line." 

" Are you so much without shame, man,'* said the am- 
bassador, '^ as to stand before nie in this manner, with a 
lie at the beginning and end of all you say ? My soul has 
been turned into bitterness during the last bour by the 
eternal story of one^ who in dulness exceeds a setter to 
sleep, and who has been asking me so many questions con- 
cerning you and your fortunes^ that, by the beard of our 
ahah, I am mere than dead." 

^* By your soul, tell me," suid I, ''who was this persoiii 
and what did he ask ? *' 

'* He wanted to know," answered he, '* who you were ? 
Wheth^ of good family, and if, being a prince, the title 
was hereditary ? and whereabouts might be your princi- 
pality ? and what were your revenues when you came to 
your fortune ? He swore that you wanted to marry his 
daughter." 

" And what did you say ? " 

" What could I ? Laughter came to my assistance, 
and I assured him that you were no prince ; Uiat you were 
^e son of a barber, and that all your inheritance consisted 
of a pair of razors. What else could I say ? " 

" Who was he ? for the love of Allah ! " said I ; *' wat 
he old or young, fat or lean ^" 

'' What do I know ! " exclaimed the Mirza. *' He was 
an old man, all fat and blubber ; one of ugly aspect ; and 
although he was all this, he yet had the impudence to call 
himself by the name of the Author of all things : he called 
himself J5r4/fc."» 

I immediately understood that it was the father of Hogg^ 

who had paid this visit, and who had been " foxing t/ 

with an intent to discover how far I might be a proper 

match for his daughter. I stood like one impaled. I wae 

^wgry with myself — angry with my ambassador, and I 

♦ One of the many ai>pc\\«Wan% ot ^aftli^Vl. 
t An £attern expretsiou tot vy^Voft. 



mnM haw toU m]^ friendi to die TureoBMnt. That out 
who had saen «o much of life sliauld thus be taken in^ was 
a reflection too bitter to bear ; and. the manner in which I 
was taunted by tlie ambassador completed to throw aif 
heart upside down, and te turn my liver into water. 

" Now, do tell roe, Hajji," said lie, " what ashes have 
iUlen opon your head this mermng? It is quite evident 
that this old infidel has made less than a dog of )k>u, or 
wl^y ^ould the light of your countenance thus be darkened. 
Tell me, my soul, what has happened?" 

^' It is nothing, wallah, billah!" said I ; '^ it is a story 
Bat worth relating ; whatever is gone, is gone." 

'' Speak, man, speak," said the ambassador, between 
jest and eanest ; ^' What mischief have you been doing 
in this foreign countFy ? we cannot handle men's beards 
alter this manner. Either you have been enticing this 
old fellow and his daughter to walk round your finger, or 
you have not. The question lies between these two points. 
What have you been doing to him ? Why do you lie, 
and call yourself prince ? " 

'^ I have already made my representation," said I, *' that 
I never have called myself prince. These people will 
make a prince out of a collector of old rags, provided it 
•eryes their purposes. Only give them a scsiecrow, with a 
hei^d and a shawl round its waist, and they will call it by 
titles with which we clothe our blessed Ali." 

The ambassador getting angry, then said, *^ Will you 
give me an answer, or will you not ? By the shah's beard^ 
I swear that if you do iiot inform me what this stor)* 
means, I will force you to an explanation. You shall be 
tied with the camel tie, and thus sit in the darkest hole in 
this house till you tell me." 

^ My story is simply as follows : this old man has a 
pretty daughter," said I ; *^ and if you will allow me to 
speak the truth, love canoe ov^ me, and I asked her to 
marry me. By Allah, I «weAr by the fortunate salt of the 
king, by your death, and by our blessed Prophet, and th^ 
ftoly Imams, I swear, that this is the w\\ol& tira\\s '»A 
notbiog but the truth.*' 
At Mb- moment entered Mol\MAe4 Bfe^-^ \o ^«^^sw^ "^5* 
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ambassador immediately related the story^ and rioW in 
addition to the jests and scoffs which I had ahr^ady en* 
dured, here was I about to receive the admonition of the 
unrelenting master of the ceremonies. He immediately 
gave me the workings of his mind upon the occasion. 
'' You have done ill/' said he. '^ The ambassador speaks 
the truth when he Hays that we shall leave a bad name here. 
Bow much the more shall we not acquire it, in our own 
country^ should we return infidels to our faith, dragging 
infidel women in our train ? " 

" But who knows," said I, " whether she woidd not 
change her faith ? Love produces strange miracles ; love 
is of all religions." 

^^ What words are you throwing in the air, O Hajj! !" 
exclaimed the ambassador. '' Don't you know that these 
infidels are constantly in full thought how to make us 
inverts to their faith ; that one half of their population 
are now translating their sacred scriptures into our lan- 
guage, and the other half employed in printing ' them ; 
and how can you say that any daughter of England would 
abandon her faith, to follow die beard of such a poor devil 
as you through the world? Do not make yourself out 
quite so much of an ass." 

** Then, after all,'* said Mohamed Beg, " even suppose 
she would change her faith for your sake, how could you 
ascertain the sincerity of her conversion ? " 

<^ Oh { as for that," said I, *' there can be no difficulty. 
Let her dye the soles of her feet, her finger-nails, and the 
palms of her hands with khenna; let her tatoo her skin 
with the proper invocations, and pronounce ihe/atteh after 
me, she would be as good a Mahomedan as either you 
orL" 

'' God forgive me ! " exclaimed Mohamed Beg, and 
counted his beads. 

* ' ^o, go to ! " exclaimed the ambassador. '' What demon 
has possessed you to set you marrying at this rate. Have 
you not had enough of Zenab and Shekerleb ? " 

" Believe me," said Mohamed Beg, " that if you persist 
/n this scheme, the rest of your \\{e'?n^\^)«^%&»&^\Tl^«s^nK^ 
^og grief. There are plenty of woTaca \w IJcwaC 
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Yei/' said 1, but they have no money like these 

*' Money !'* exclaimed the ambassador, and the mastec 
of ceremonies, both in one breath. " Has your a£pur* 
any money ? ■ ' 

'' Yes/* said I, " she has." 

*^ How much ? " said they both. 

'^ A crore of tomauns," answered I, '^ nagdy in cash." 

<< Wallah, billah!*' exclaimed the ambassador, in a very 
altered tone. '^ Where does she live ? which is her 
number ? " 

'' Do many of these daughters of the Franks possess 
money ? " enquired Mohamed Beg, very significantly. 

'* The greater part of them are not without it. The 
people of tills country take almost as much care of their 
daughters as they do of their sons/' said I. 

*^ Money is a wonderful thing 1" sighed Mohamed 
Beg, after a long sOence. 

** You old bankrupt," said tlie ambassador to him, *^ I 
spit upon your beard. An infidel becomes a true behever 
in your eyes, as soon as there is money in the case/' 

*' liet me represent for the good of your service," said 
he, '^ that we are enjoined, in almost every page of the 
Messed Koran, to despoil the infidel ; ay and even to slay 
him. What harm, ^en, could there be in robbing him 
of a daughter, provided she were the means of depriving 
him also of his wealth ? We are only thereby executing 
the commands of the Holy Prophet, upon whose head be 
eternal blessings." 

'^ Allah! Allah! admirable mollah! excellent casuist!" 
ihoared the ambassador. '' I suppose we shall see you 
twisting your curls next, and painting your eyes, to catch 
an infidel's daughter!'' Then turning to me, he said, 
*^ Go, Hajji, go, make your mind easy ; when the fat 
Frank comes here again, I will tell him that you in fact 
are somebody, and that you once were the child of an old 
deg ef a vizier, who, thanks to Allah, is now burning, 
himself and all his ancestors, in Jehanum. Let me know, 
ja the mean while, where these CYOte^ oi X^cycckSxxsi^^R^M^ 
be found. In that, I wiUbe 7o\xt ^wrtxiet, ^^^-C^^ 
♦ Thm words aie mdl slb«mch^out^Ofi«iV!> 
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hti?e8. You Bhail keep the chUigfater, atnd I will be tetiui- 
§td with the temauns." 

Upon eaying this, he diunisaed vm* 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

ONPLBASANT COKStQUCNrES 6t AN ILfi-Ct>NCKRTBD AClftllB. — 
HAJJI BABA BBCOM£S AMQHT, AND WHITES AN ENGLISH I.KTTKR. 

I HAD not long left the aml^ae&ador^ when a young infidel 
was introduced into my room ; in him I recognised the 
youth whom I had seen at Woolwich, a Hogg, and bro- 
ther to the moon-faced Bessy. At the sight of him my 
heart received ajar. I had done no harm, 'tis true; but 
no one likes to see another who possesses the secret of one'a 
want of success. 

We shook elbows together, and made the " How d'ye 
do ? ^' and the fine weather. I asked him concerning the 
state of his family, to which he freely replied ; and then, 
as well as I could understand, he told me that he had 
come, on the part of his father and mother, to apeak to 
roe upon the subject of his sister. He assured me thai 
they felt highly honoured by my attentions, and by my 
proposals to her. 

I was delighted at this, pulled up my mustache at the 
intelligence, and explained to him, if such were the case, 
tha^t all was easily settled, for I was ready to marry her 
at once. 

He then began to talk about difference of religion, and 
hinted that if the marriage ever were to take i^ace, I must 
submit to go through their ceremonies, and begin by tura^ 
ing Christian. This was more particularly insisted upon 
^ Jiis sister Mary* 
I asked what those ceremoniea m\^t\« •, «ft^ %» ^w «^, 
/ could learn, they consisted, ^st, Va \i«svck^ m^ xwsaft 



cried out in the ehur^h^ stmiewhM in the Mme nuMiner we 
dry a stblen honrse in <Hir streets ; then of getdng a wriHeii 
ptrmiwion from oertiaiii Mt$mM^ or doctors, without 
which nothiag can he done ; tbirdiy, of appearing in the 
dnirdh, with a ring in my baiid> which^ heing put on his 
aia«er*s finger^ nothing more was to be done but that we 
riuwkL abscond for a fufl month after from the face of the 
tiForld. 

Upon hearing this I remiined in a slate of suspense. 
How could it eTer be that I^ a Mussulman, shouid make 
myself of less account than a dog ? I objected to the 
ceremonies, and endeavoured to ex|^ain how much mote 
aiiE^le it would be if we were to marry after our fashion. 
We did not go to the mosque. Our respectif e deputies 
or vakeels met, agreed upon the terms of our union, and it 
would depend upon her and her parents to be brought to 
me through the streets on a horse, with music preceding 
the procession, or, to make the thing more quiet, I agreed 
Ihat she might come in a coach. 

The young infidel did not seem to relish my proposal. 
He then informed me, that he was empowered to make 
some further expknations which related to dower. He 
said that his sister would receive a certain sum from her 
father on her marriage, and begged to know what were 
tny possessions, and what I could settle upon her, in case 
9kiy thing were concluded. 

I recollected all that had happened to me, upon a simi^ . 
lal^ occasion, on my marriage with Sugarlips ; but I felt 
that nothing of that sort of deceit would pass current here^ 
I was long pausing what to say, being but little prepared 
for such a question. To say the truth, I had trusted too 
ttMich to my being thought a prince ; and wishing to gain 
time, I told my young friend, that aldiough I longed to 
be married, yet that I must think a Iktie upon this serious 
aul^eot, and then I would let him know. He tlien urged 
me again to become a Christian. Since none of the tor« 
ments necessary to make a Jew* or Mussulman were is* 
fficted, I did not see much objection to hie request ; but I 
required time to consider of it. 
He was thea rising to depart j ^\Mn^ %& li'^V^Hsst-^ 

a 4i 
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gotten soitietliing, he said^ *f You ktiow^ prince^ we aw 
anxious to see our sister happily settled in the world ; and^ 
as your country, your manners, and eren you yourself^ are 
quite new to us, you will forgive my parents for having ac- 
quired as much information as possible on these subjects* 
My father, in consequence, wrote a letter to the ambas- 
sador s mehmandar, requesting his advice and opinion. 
This is that gentleman's answer : it is right you should 
read it, and should you have any remark to make^ pray 
do^ and you may be certain that we shall give it our most 
serious attention/' Upon this he gave me a letter^ and 
then in good friendship we parted. 

*' What news is this ? " said I. " These people are as 
much awake as we ourselves. If I have got into the hands 
of this stubborn truth.speaking mehmandar, it is evident 
that I am extinguished. Let us see what he says." 

Upon this I endeavoured to decipher and understand his 
letter ; but finding how difficult it was so to do^ I copied it, 
word for word, and stroke for stroke, in my journal. It 
was after this manner : — 

^' To Alexander Hogg, Esq, 

'' Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the recep- 
tion of your letter, in which you enquire of me, first. 
Whether I am acquainted with the prince, Mirza Hajji 
Baba ? second. Whether I can inform you what may be 
the extent of his possessions ? and third. Whether, from 
my knowledge of Persia, I would encourage any one of my 
countrywomen to marry a native of that country ? 

*^ With respect to your first and second enquiries, I 
must inform you, that the person you allude to is no 
prince, but the son of a barber at Ispahan ; and as to his 
possessions, I should doubt whether he possesses any thing 
beyond the clothes on his back. 

*^ In' answer to your third question, I can only say, that 

I would rather tie a millstone about my sister's neck, and 

throw her into the sea, than marry her to a Persian. I 

may be wrong, bat according to ray \\ew8, it would be 

devoting her to certain misery. Once Vtcitkqx^ m 'Cafe 

anderiin^ she would associate inOa. «c«*ai«a, 'X.N& XJcv»» *\si. 
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the shape of women^ but whose habits would constantly 
shock her notions of decency and propriety. And it is not 
to be denied that she would frequently be witness of all iht 
wicked passions of our nature — anger^ strife^ jealousy, 
revenge^ and not unfrequently of more horrid crimes. The 
same varieties of character and disposition^ the same 
mixture of good and evil^ 'tis true^ are to be found in 
Persia as in all other countries^ but few^ indeed^ are those who 
can withstand the force of example^ and whose good dis- 
position will not be exposed to corruption by the principles 
of a religion so baleful as the Mahomedan, and by the 
exactions of a government so degrading as despotism? 
As for the Hajj! himself^ he is by nature well disposed, 
and, had he received the education of a Christian, would 
doubtless have been a good man ; but he has the vices 
common to a country where men live much by their wits, 
and, as it were, from hand to mouth. It is this which 
makes them liars and rogues in spite of themselves ; foF, as 
a matter of course, a man esteems it but common justice 
to inflict upon others the injustice which he himself has 
experienced. 

'^ Let me now hope that, after this sincere opinion, you 
will no longer think that you have provided for the happi- 
ness of Miss Hogg, by making her the Princess H^jji Baba* 

" I am, &c." 

Having transcribed this letter, I called my friend the 
nazir, to give me the fullest interpretation of it ; and whea 
I thought that I had weU understood it, I felt a crooked- 
liess of temper, which would, no doubt, have broken out in 
great violence against the author, had he been present* la 
my secret thoughts, however, I could not but idlow that he 
was right : but why should he spoil my fortunes, we who 
had slept in the same room together, and dipped our hands 
in the same dish ? I felt myself disgraced in the eyes of 
the Hoggs; and I immediately determined to give an 
answer which would drive existence out of the mehmaiL« 
dar's head, and make him less t^ban a C\mfiAaaa!L% ^kw^sba.. 
/ therefore wrote, in my best majmer, aa ic^Qi^%\— - 



^ My itesr Frtend, 

^< Pbn my helMmir^ ffiehmatidar 0i\b bid mm. Wbit 
fbr he wttiit to thfaw Miss Besty iti bol, 6ir? Whftt f^ 
he write lie», «ir ? He say I barber'i sen. I once wm 
barber's ton, but now I 'come niir»u Why he tell M&if 
He «ay I pOof man, and wear «id clothes. Why he tay 
that f My shah very rieh, MothaUtih 1 and if shah rich 
ifi hhi sertanta rieh too. What Ive want ttiore^ sir? I 
t»ry angry. 

*^ Then he Say other great lies, sir. He say PevBiaa 
%i«ditien bad. Where he see Penman womefi^ sir ? He 
. not known me, sir. Then how say whether she be good 
#r bad ? In all eountHes some good. Some bad. He say 
ill Persian man bad, aft woman bad. That little lie^ sir, 
not good. Love M wife, dauglilsrs> and all friends. 

** Haj^i Baba." 

Having despatdied this letter to the father Hogg, I Mt 
more at^ my ease ; but I determined to let the ambassador 
know, that if we had acquired a bad name in this foreigi 
country, it was not through our faults, but 4irofigh the 
words of that ilLconditioned infide1> tiie mehmandar. 
jfividently our chief was now becoming very impatient 
«t the slow mode of transacting business among the Fraides^ 
for the object of his mission had not yet been fulfilled ; and 
as the mehmandar came every day with a new story and a 
t^sh eitottse, each of which proved to be one as false as the 
ither, i« would not be difficult to prove fbe baseness of fe^ 
tAiamcter. Why then should I not scrape my heart tletok 
and expiose its scouring and the oondaot of Ibis hifidd at 
•lie and the sam^ tteie f 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
gmm Bsift ATtAKXftr IB m smnsn thkokk visim ras 

«AD«IL STRANtilE TMINOS COMB TO M6S. 

I WAS deter mined (to speak openly to tke amlMUssd^ 
upon the subject of the mehniAndar; and hud proceeded !• 
Ilie hall of audience to do so^ when J found fekenn both in 
deep oonvercation. The monaent was not yet come ; for m 
England, as well as Persia^ there are times and seasons 
for all thingR. The ambassador Was now full of a leiafsiy 
•r An entertainment whieh he had resoWed to ^ve^ te 
ii4iio& he had it in contemplation to invite the heir to the 
Bdtt^ erewn^ as well as all the nobility, the courtiers^ 
and the chief (iriests. Much management and ne^ti^ 
ttkAi Were requisite before 'this event could be brought 
about, and one of the great difficulties was to fix upon a 
proper day. This we thought extraordinary, because tbe 
nehmSlndar had taught us to believe all days were alifcn 
in the eyes of his countrymen ; that one was not mor^ 
fioatlinate than another. His lies became hourly more 
palpalde. At letigth a day having been fixed ^hen m 
gatiiering of infidels might be made, the priiiting-homttt 
were net to work to announce it. 

When this event was known throughout the townj the 
sensation was as great i» when Fath Ali Shfh celtbralM 
the festival of the N4 Raux. It seemed as if the £nglidii 
bed never before seen Persians. The ambassador'i 4eor 
WM thtenged from morning to night by pensovis seekhig 14 
be invited. One expected an invitation because his cousin 
had been in Persia, iind had seen tiie shah. Anothet 
WoMoe he was friend to die brother of k man who fa«l 
qMiketo to ihe ainbassador on his l&n(3it\{^ a.1 YV^Tcm^^w K 
Mdf WS8 Mgry at not being asked, Y^gskksa ^"^t \w8««^ 
ibm, Mo€B FenAum «dttikted ^ n ^xixt^t) x^l ^^!«^^^ 
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their harems, the representative of Persia ought to act upon 
the same principle in the formation of his party. 

I had heard no more from my Hoggs ; and evidendj 
the representations of the mehmandar had produced their 
effect. The suhject was only now and then alluded to in 
joke hy the ambassador^ who asked tne when we should 
touch the gold ; otherwise I had almost forgotten it. But 
what was my surprise^ a few mornings before the fete day^ 
to discover^ in a carriage fuU of infidels^ the head of the 
mamma Hogg making signs to me. ^^ By the beard of 
Ali^ these Franks are mad^" said I ; then again, being 
struck by a hope that something propitious to my love 
might have taken place^ I deemed it right to obey the old 
woman's invitation, and stepped to the door of her carnage. 

To my amazement she spoke to me as if nothing had 
taken place between us: she said^ " Ah, prince ! how do you 
do ? It is a long time since we have seen you. You 
forget your old friends. We are not good enough for 
you now. I see how it is." And thus she continued for 
a long while^ until my head went round and round in 
endeavouring to ascertain what her meaning might be; 
when at lengthy just as she had ordered her coachman 
to drive away, I discerned the mutlttb, that is^ the real 
object of her visit. It put me in mind of our Persian 
letters, the principal part of which consists of compliments, 
whilst the true meaning is thrown into the margin. Her 
object was to be invited to the ambassador's fete ; and to 
insure this^ the faithless Bessy was made to shake the tip 
of her finger with mine. I was not so easily to be takm 
in as to accede without difficulty to her request ; but at 
ihe same time secretly hoping that the crore of tomaun» 
might still be forthcoming, I made one of our usual Per- 
fiian speeches, in which I assured her that the dust of 
her threshold was collyrium for my eyes, and entreated her 
never to diminish the quantity of her shadow. With these 
speeches she appeared satisfied ; but from that moment l 
was visited with a succession of notes^ which were se&t to 
me at intervals almost as le^ax «a xV^^ cx^u% of thtt 
muezzin from the mosque, ax^ viYi\^ «iW«ft!dDist^ %. ^^essat 
Jto see mj promiseB realisedi. Isot. iR\!i^KiAXk% \«i twr»^ ^^ 



laabaMadoi^s jote^ I did not like to apply to him ; but a 
thought struck me. I remarked how the invitations were 
mtten out^ and taking possession of a printed card un- 
known to any one, having carefully looked out my words 
in a dictionary^ I wrote upon it, '' One mother Hogg and 
imo head qf daughter* ;" using the word ras *, let me own 
it, not without some small tincture of maliciousness. I 
t^n delivered it myself at thdr door. 

I was surprised at the meanness of the preparations 
which the £nglish make in expectation of a visit from their 
prince. . Had we been left to follow the customs of our 
country on this occasion^ we should have taught them what 
d(}votion to a royal personage means. A pahendax, con- 
sisting of costly stuffs^ would have been spread from the 
enftrance of the street to the very room in which he was 
to be seated^ and a hundred gold tomauns would have 
been presented to him at the threshold. But here^ no 
other distinction save a peishwax, or deputation^ to receive 
him at the door of die house with lighted candles^ was 
prepared for his reception. Weeks perhaps would have 
been taken up in Persia to prepare food for his attendants ; 
whereas here every thing remained in its place until the 
Tery day. 
' The ambassador held a consultation with me and his 
servants upon how we could best show him honour. Taki^ 
the ferash, said we ought to kneel and kiss the ground as 
he passed; to this Mohamed Beg dissented^ for he as« 
serted that no Mussulman ought so to humble himself be* 
fore an infidel, unless he were forced. Seid and Mahboob^ 
the black slaves, recommended that the Circassian should 
dng, and play on the tambourine, as she would have done 
before oar shah, or his son, had either of them visited her 
master. To this the ambassador himself objected, for he 
Heared lest his wife should hear of it, and then Heaven 
knows what the result might be to him. We proposed 
entertaining the prince of England with some of our na- 
tional feats. Hassan, the cook, was a capital eater of fire 
md sponter of water. Mohamed 'Qe% un^aXscMV XA^t^^axi^ 
ten tboaaand verses firom ^e Shah lft%m<^. *\idcL tni^^ 

• -Jtat,- or head, is leMoni a|fll«& to «Aiheit\N!AAM i^^«»* 
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pevf^irm severtl feats of tumbling and ktHhoMif htmM 
alio twill a brass plata on a stick balanced mi hia nassb 
If wrestling were required^ the mastev of tke iMrse and 
the barber were ready to cama forwards; and ahauld a 
long story bavo been necessary to ilt up tbe evening^ I, 
wlio had occasionally been calted upon to entertain our kls 
grand vizier^ was prepared with^ any^ parts of Antar thai 
might be required.. But all these arangemenfa wua 
OTer-rided by the mehraandar^ who said that^ as tbe prince 
did not understand Persian, the rcaitetiona of the Shah 
Namek and the long story would be of no- use ; and, in- 
stead of the other feats, he proposed eoUecting a body of 
Bn^ish singOKS, men and wocnen> wha would perfbnB> 
after a manner agreeable to him. 

The hour of the meeting at length eame. The am- 
bassador had ornamented the pictuve of our shah with a 
magnlfteent frame. Innumerable lights produced a blaaa 
throughout the house, and a seat was prepared for the 
prince. The company began to arrive, whilst we stood in 
the hall to eee tliein pass. I and Mohioned Beg, who 
had been to an assembly, were not surprised at the beau^ 
of the young women, the great number of the old, theif 
dresses, and their rich ornaments ; but the rest of ^ 
suite, who saw this sight for the first time, steod mute 
with astonishment. *' Oh I " said the master of the horse^ 
*' half a dozen of these moon-fkoed damsels carried off in 
a ^lappoto *y and brought to the market at Tehran^ would 
fetch gold enough to set me up as a khi^ for life." 

^' Look at tiiat old woman, dressed as fine aa the pea^ 
cock of paradise ! " exclaimed Tald, the carpet-apreader, 
•seing one with skin like Russia kalher ; her arms and 
Vteaat uncovered, and her whole person groaning undor 
3Fnaia^ gold, and diamonds : ^' give her to me aa sho 
atands,*^ aud he> *^ and I will say aay khuUb htifiasy or ^ CUmI 
ha v«di you/ and take ny departwe to.nK>rrow^" 

Thft string of odd figures^ men and wonoep, was cmU* 
Ian. At lengths hearii^ a well-knawn voice calling oQt^ 
^ Cnxm alongj Bessy, cone slaii%, Zms^" I esfiad tbicot 
WommijMBdtering uader imsacBae WaidL-daE«iafi:a« unfiai^B^a^ 
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Uk» diose worn hf our S0MA «/ lOanm, TlMae isere tht 
Buunma Hogg aiid kev daiighteis ; who^ as soon as sht 
iviparkecl me^ roaied out, *^ Well^ prince^ here we we ; see, 
we have put on turbans, all out of compliment to his ex* 
eeUencj the sham, that's what he is called, I hehoTe ! ^ 

Upon thia they ascended into the great rocm. I did 
not like to follow until some time had elapsed, liearful 
of an explanatiim ; at lengthy when I did venture^ to my 
horror I saw the munma exhibiting the card I had writtos 
to the mehmandar, and evidently asking bins te take her 
li^p to the ambasaador. She and her daughters aeemed to 
attract the obserYation of all the assembly. My heart 
went up and down with apprehension ; and I waa dreading 
the taunts or the reproof of both ambassadur and mehman^ 
Aa, when the sound of ma»y voices was heard roaring out 
the arrival of the prince of England. The ambassador 
and mehmandar, with great demonstrations of respect^ 
went forward to receive him ; and as he entered the room 
all the English formed themselves into a drcle, and made 
low and profouml bows. It was now that I ascertained 
the truth of what I had frequently hearcl ceneeroing this 
]x>yal personage. Every word he uttered was a charm ; 
his sniile was like the virtue of a talisman, and a look 
from his eye must be sure to secure good fortune. I 
sighed as I recollected what a difierent sensation was 
created at the appearance of our own princes, who kept all 
tiie world at a distance^ whose look iospirtHl fear, whose 
amile preceded extortmn, and whose frown was foU 
lowed by punishment ! As the prince walked slowljr 
round the circle, talking with the greatest aflTabllity lh# 
nobles and the courtiers, I perceived Mrs. Hogg SDd her 
daughters holding a conspicuous post in the ring, havia^ 
aeeured a place by much puiAipg and elbow plaiy. When ' 
the prince approached them, his eye being oaught by their> 
immense turbans, he smiled^ and asked tlie ambassador 
wlto they were : riie^ the mamma, was sjl this tim^ 
Hudcing much play with her knees. The ambassador, no|^ 
cocoliecting them, enquiredof themeYuoiaud^kt) 's^q ^akico^. 
nther puzzled what expIanaUou to TCt«i!iiA> nCt^^^ ^^W^, 
mother t^mn jicoihioiid tlie accttsted. oas^ ixofa w^a^^^^"^ 
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dedre of the prince^ the mehmaodar read tlond, ^ On6 
mother Hogg and two head of daughters/' This pro* 
duced a laugh which nothing could suppress^ although, 
in watching the face of the prince, it was clear that his 
good hreeding gave no encouragement to it In the mean- 
while the women slunk from the puhlic gaze in great mor. 
tifieation, whilst I too made my retreat. 

Having deToured my misery in the hest manner I wtB 
ahle, I kept out of the way of observation ; but still I had 
a desire to make another trial to secure the good graces of 
my charmer ; and searching for her and her mother, I at 
length discovered them in the room where the eating and 
drinking were displayed. They seemed in no manner dis. 
posed to throw their shadows over me. The mother was 
making up for her mortification by eating whatever came 
in her way, whilst the daughters would, no doubt, have 
willingly hid themselves and their turbans in the lowo'- 
most depths. I received no marks of gratitude for having 
procured them the notice of their prince ; and if I built 
my hopes of attaining the maid and her money on diis 
account, it was evident I had made a false reckoning. 

I now returned to my companions, who were in high 
discussion at all they saw. We were agreed that &e 
fetes given in our country exceeded what we saw here : 
fbr, instead of the space and air which we enjoy, the as- 
sembly were gasping for breath in the confinement of 
rooms closed in on every side. From long residence I had 
now become accustomed to the promiscuous congregation 
0f men and women ; but those of the suite who had not 
seen a Frank entertainment could not recover their as. 
tonishment. The manner in whidi all ranks of both sexes 
were pressed together seemed to them ouly a preparative 

* for something else. The order and quiet of the whoLe 
tceae was still more astonishing. 

'^ Allah, Allah ! ** cried the master of th^ horse. '' Pad[ 
a room full of Ir&nies in the same manner, and See the 
noise that would ensue 1 The knife would long ago have 

been in full use, and not a beard would have remained un- 
piueked by this time." 

' There was an unusual atk aa^ iwasfc %x^^ ^^^5^xafc^ 
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the prince^ and then very soon after the whole house wat 
deared. What we looked upon as a moh not to he dis- 
persed very gradually disentangled itself, and without one 
single accident, quarrel, or act of theft, did this assemhly 
of infidels return in peace to their homes. 'T is true one 
great source of quarrel which we possess in Persia did not 
exist here : no pipe-trimmers or shoe-bearers were col- 
lected, consequently there was no precedence among the 
servants to be contended for. But, on the other hand> the 
fights going on in the street among the charioteers and 
drivers of arabahs were as great as might be seen between 
the hyderU and the neamet aUahu in our own towns.* 
" Ah ! " said Mohamed Beg, as he remarked the fury 
with which some of these men without mercy beat their 
horses, — '* Ah ! the tyranny which is exercised upon the 
unfortunate rayaU, or peasants, in Persia falls upon the 
horses here !" And upon this we went to bed. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THS PIBSIANS TALK OVXB THK FRICIDIV6 ITKNING*8 ADVEN- 
TUaSS. — - OF TBX PKR80M8 AMD THINGS THKT SAW AND UXARD. 

The next morning, after the ambassador had bathed, his 
heard being newly dyed and trimmed, his spirits were up, 
and he spoke to us for a long while upon what had taken 
place the night before. 

*' Now," said he, '' you have aeen what the Franks 
are. You could not have known them before, and it is 
only by seeing them frequently after this manner that I 

* Tbae are two sects in Persia, of which the origin is not well ascertained. 
Mo»t of the low rabble of the Persian citie« take either one or the other side 

'Of the question, although ignorant of the real cause of quarrel, and sometlniea 
they fight with sticks and stones until many heads are broken and even Uvea 
lost The most approved reason for this is thai viVvVch CVvvc^vcv ^-sv^^ xvcssksSc^^ 
that Ispahan (where the secU first arote^ ia s\luat.ed oti^:kk«i\\j& «\v«^'e>:«^^^^ 

Jaga of the name of Hyder and Neamei A.\Vah\. axA \ii ^3ft» wgassft <*- ""~ 

thex MrereincJiided in the extent of the dty« 
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myself begin to be Ecquainted with their customs. They 
«re people without pride, without noise, and friendly to 
strangers. Did you see their prince ? He is the Abbas 
Mirsa of this country* By the holy Prophet, by Allah ! 
I swear that I never conceived that any man could acquire 
so much power over another as he has over me. I thought 
Abbas Mirza had made me sufficiently his slave, but here 
I am bound hand and foot. Such manners — s«ck a 
power of countenance, with an eye in its full moon* — 
so condescending, and still so royal — I am sure that Fath 
All Shah would not only accede to all the reasonable pro^ 
positions which England makes to vi% bul would even place 
his throne at this prince's disposal." 

" Yes, in truth," said Mohamed Beg, ^^ he is a won- 
derful Frank. He is, among the English, what the beard 
of the Asylum of the Universe is among the beards of his 
subjects — without an equal." 

" But then you did not hear his conversation," con- 
tinued the ambassador. ^^He said things which made 
me faint with laughter. He has a turn of wit which quite 
comes up to some of our jokes. If the shah had not se- 
lected me as his ambassador, all other Persians would have 
been thought asses ! Suppose that Turk, Asker Khan, or 
that cow, FerajuUah KUan, or that madman, Mirza Abul 
.Cossim, had been sent, what dog is there amongst them 
who could have conversed v/ith this prince as I have 
done ? " 

1, who feared to eat abuse for having invited the Hoggs, 
immediately exclaimed, '^ Yes ! yes ! Mashallah ! who is 
there possessing an understanding such as yours ! Thanks 
over and above be to Allah ! the shah*s face in this country, 
without your wisdom^ would have been black, and we 
should have remained despised and less than curs." 

^' You ought to have heard son)^ of my jokes," said he, 

excited by my flattery. "I made the prince laugh with 

What I said to an old begum, who came up making fine 

speeclies, whose lip and chin were covered with almost as 

joucb hair as my own, and who evidently had forgotten to 

•^ Thij naeans a quick and v«^eU».Wtv% c-j^ 



€ftew het fmHUA.* I said it was im|K>ssiB1e tl^at slkte 
eoald earry her kindness and civility farther, since she had 
let her beard and nvliiskers grow out of complimeit to 
the occasion." 

We all exclaimed, '' BattkaUah ! " 

*• On another oct*asion," said he, *' yAttiti I had been 
introduced to an unfortunate shah who had taken refuge art 
the English court, and who was so fat that he was obliged 
to be always seated, I said to the by-standers, Mashattah ! 
How happy the poor will be when he is restored to his 
kingdom ! Although none of them understood the delicacy 
of my observation, still they all said, * Yes ! yes ! * and the 
king himself appeared mightily pleased." 

** Excellent, excellent ! " said we ; *' you spoke ad- 
mirably. We understand your joke: wonderful wit. 
MashaUah! Mashallahf'f 

*' Again," said he '' an old khan accosted me, and asked 
tnany questions — How did I like England ? What did 
I think of the women, and of the horses, and of manv 
other things? I was at last tired of him, and said, 'All 
Mng9 very good, sir ; but one thing little bad — old man 
ask too many questions.' This made the by-standers laugh 
so that they almost died of it, whilst he, the khan, was 
annihilated." 

" Yes, and in truth," said Mohamed Beg, '' they do 
ask many strange questions. Tliere was a youth who en- 
q[uired v/hether we were famous now for being good hors^ 
men. We laughed in his face, and told him that none 
could excel those of Irkn, An Ir&ni, on his horse, with 
a spear in his hand, was a match for a host — he was ft 
male lion. He then asked if we were taught to draw the 
bow. We told him that in the days of Jemsheed Wfe 
fought with bows and arrows, as do the Turcomans^ df 
the present time ; but that now no nation could manage 
the gun with our skill. At length, he asked whether we 
Were famous for speaking the truth. We then saw that 

* Mastich Ua kind of gum which cweetens the breath, 
t This fttludes to the custom cabled Ml fnHani^ vilM^ Qlcv'^«i(!^^l«AKk ««lwMfla 
of ihatik^giving, eattern princes weinh ihems^veft^W^ umsga') VL\>5tkft 'B^N«fi** 
mtJe^hioh thej afterwards distribute lo iWe \»«w. 

It the et 
comdn. 



vmtvgjmruivu wuej arcerwaros aisirmuie lo wve \mL.. 

t The Fer^lans agsert that the etYmo\oav ot tutcooaax^S^ tw«k ^^'Xw* 
^rrowj ''iAOr, arrow, and romaa, bow. 
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hR lad, in fact^ all this time been laughing at oar beards, 
jand making game of us. I informed him if that was the 
way he took to call us liars, he need not have given himself 
so much troubl^; and that, by the blessing of Allah 1 if 
we did lie, it was no business of his. 

'^ He saw that I was angry, and then endeavoured to 
turn ofiP his impertinence by assuring us, that he had read 
in an old book that our education consisted of learning to 
ride, drawing the bow, and telling the truth; and he 
wanted to know if such was the custom still." 

*' There was another person," said Taki, the ferash, 
^' who came amongst us, and who made the most extra- 
ordinary enquiries. Through an interpreter, who spoke a 
little bad Persian, he asked us what sort of heads we had. 
We thought, at first, this was a Frank compliment, as we 
might say, how is your brain ? but it was more than that 
*— for he persisted in virishing to know whether our heads 
were hard or sof t^ and he even persuaded me to let him 
feel my head, which he did by pressing it about with his 
Jiand. When he found that it was in fact soft, he ap- 
peared to be thrown into the greatest state of ecstasy, and 
returned to us again with one or two more, who all felt 
.our heads in turn.* We became surprised at this new 
ceremony; the more so because we had never seen it 
practised among themselves. All we could discover was 
that one of their old books recorded that we had soft 
heads, and they were delighted to discover that it spoke 
.the truth. We remained greatly surprised." 

" Another of them," said the master of the horse, ^' en- 
deavoured to turn our horses into ridicule, but I gave him 
more in exchange than he brought. He asked me, ' In 
the name of the Prophet, why do you paint your white 
horses' tails red ? ' — ' And you,' said I, ' why do you turn 
your long tails into short ones ? ' " 

'^ A young kasheng, or beau, asked me," said Mahboob, 
the black slave, ^^ where the Circassian was, and whether 
she was among the infidel khanums ? I asked him, ^ Why 
'do you ask ? ' He said that he wanted to see her ; and 

♦ JTjc Haijt no doubt mutt have faUen \n ^'uYkiomftaue '«Yio\v«A.\sR«a.'w«&e' 
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thftt by the laws of his country she ought not to be kept 
in confinement. I told him to go and tell the ambassador 
80^ when he put his finger in his mouthy and went away." 
'^ These people, with respect to the Circassian," con^ 
tinned Seid, the other slave, " make a great many odd 
observations." 

" How ? " said the ambassador. 

'^ They say that neither I nor Mahboob are men ; and, 
moreover, that there is a certain conjurer, as well as we 
could understand, who was able to take her out of confine- 
ment at any moment, do all we could, merely by writing a 
talisman, which in this country is called ' Habeas Corpus.' 
They also say, that any body who chooses may make her . 
his wife, by taking her into the mountains to a country 
called ' Gretna Green,' where a dervish lives, who is a 
worker of iron, and evidently a composer of charms ; for 
he can turn men and women into husbands and wives with 
the same ease as our blessed Prophet could turn sheep into 
camels." 

'^ What do you say, you man ? " said the ambassador, in 
a tone of derision. '^ Whatever these Franks choose to 
te}l you, you believe ! If they were to tell you that the 
sun was made of hdlxoa*, you would believe it. What 
have they to do with the Circassian ? She sits in a corner, 
fakir I poor thing ! and has nothing to say to any body." 
*' For the love of Ali," enquired Mohamed Beg, ^^ who 
was that man dressed in black, with a sort of fine sheep's 
akin on his head, sprinkled with white dust, and a little 
curtain before his thighs ? He was a strange personage." 
'^ He was one of the chiefs of their law, a great moUah" 
said the ambassador. " The great rolls of muslin which 
our sheikh el Islams wear round their heads, he wears 
upon his arms ; but his dress here was t^tii, in disguise. 
It is only on occasions of ceremony that he puts on his 
muslin sleeves. He asked me whether we spoke Hebrew 
in Persia. I told him we despised Jews, and that their 
language was impure ; but that we learned Arabic ; at 
which he appeared pleased, but still \\a ^«t«^s^e&S:cL ^s^%Kt\^ 
jng the necessity of Hebrew. We coxix^reft^ 1^"^. w«»». 

* A commoa sweetmeat \n ¥«ti\a. «a&.T>nY.vs« 
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lime upon the exeelletioe of oar respectire languagies, wiMO 
I completely asserted the superiority of ours, by assuring 
him that it required thirty camels to carry one dictionary. 
After that he could say nothing. He is a learned man 
and spoke many languages." 

" But the women ! the women ! O my master/' ex. 
claimed the master of the horse. '^ Had it not been for 
the old ones, ihis wou'd have bee» the behesht, the paradise ! 
In this world I never saw any thing like them. For the 
sake of the Prophet, do present one or two of them to the 
shah ! take them, in order that we may not be called liars 
on our return. The king of England surely, for the love 
he bears his brother, would not object to a few of his sub. 
jects being carried off" 

" Are you mad ? " answered his chief. '' Little do you 
know of the English, and of English kings. If an En- 
glishman's dog were to be taken from him by force, for 
the king's use, he is capable of making those rebels, the 
opposition^ take up arms in his favour, and drive the king's 
viziers into the deserts. After that, talk of taking tfway 
any of his subjects without their consent I " 

^' By the by," said the ambassador, turning himself to- 
wards me, '^ speaking of women, who were ti^ose walking 
about with things on their heads as large as the cupolas of 
our mosques ? They were the property of H^'i Baba, 
I would lay a good wager. By my soul ! explain : is it 
not so ? " 

<^ What can I say ?*' said I. '' After having emhittened 
my life, they have finished by making me eat dirt.'* 

'' If these are the $ame undeans whom you presented 
before to me^" s4id the ambassador^ ^' once was enough in 
all conscience. However^ if they have money^ there is >• 
harm done ; and you will not forget our partnership.'* 

I rejoiced to have escaped better than I bad expected ; b«t 
still I felt the niehmandar lying heavy on my hearty aiul i 
hoped ere long to let him kaom how little we were pleased 
with luQin 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

VUS AMBASSADOR BKCOMSS ANXIOUS TO RETURN TO PSBSIA. HI 

VUIT8 A NSW PBRSONA6E, AND OF TBM CX>N8ltQUXMCM OF TUAV 

Wb had new lieen in England eight months^ and^ to saj 
the truth, we hegan to think seriously of our own country. 
The amhasaador complained hitterly that the husinesa 
about which he had been sent to the English shah re* 
inained unsettled ; and I never lost an opportunity of 
insinuating that no faith could be put in the word of the 
mehmandar^ and that he must be to blame for the delay. 
The ambassador at lengthy whose mind became every day 
more the prey of anxiety, broke out into bitter words^ and 
thus addressed the mehmandar : — 

" After all^ sir, our shah is somebody. Irftn is a 
country. We are men. We have money ; we have 
houses ; we have produce of the soil ; but it is plain 
diat we are here looked upon as your servants. You 
don't know the Persians, sir. Who amongst them will 
believe me when I say, that the country I am living in is 
<me, which, if it chose to exert its energies, would swallow 
up aU others. They will turn up their noses at me, put 
their caps on one side, and in their ignorance \^i!l exclaim, 
*' Goar peder shahi Frank* The grave of the father of the 
Franks be defiled.*' In the name of Allah, fir, get me an 
answer to the requests of my shah, and let me go. We 
are dead with this delay." 

The mehmandar answered after his usual manner. He 
begged the ambassador to consider that the business ^^. 
tween states was not like that between individuals. That be. 
sides the embassy from Pei-sia, England had emhassier from 
many other kings and governments, all o^ >nV\^\w V'^'^ 
important negorfations to tran&act; awOi \Xi«lM\v^ V5<^>v\^\^i^. 
b»ye a little more patience, be wo\>iOLIlo^io\]^A.\i<tCC^&\wv«^^ 
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with honour^ and^ he hoped^ much to the satisfaction of 
both countries. 

The ambassador then urged what he had urged a thou- 
sand times before^ namely^ that his shah was a despotic 
shah ; that he sometimes had a bad custom of cutting off 
men's heads ; and that if he^ the ambassador^ could not 
give a good account of this delay, his own would in 
all probability be disposed of in that manner. '^ By 
Allah, let me entreat you," added he : " go to your viseier, 
swear to him that I am dying with grief ; tell him the smoke 
of this town kills me; if I die, my blood will be upon 
his head." 

The mehmandar swore that all would go well; and 
then recommended that he should pass his time in seeing 
many things which he had hitherto neglected. This was 
his old excuse, and we knew it well. 

" What things ? What sights ? " said our chief. " By 
dint of seeing things, of running here, running there, you 
have killed me. The other day you took me to a place, 
where you assured me that the whole business of the state 
was transacted, and where I saw a collection of semi-mad- 
men. But, in the name of the Prophet, who ever trans- 
acted business after that manner ? If you call that a sight> 
we might as well call the shah*s defter Jduineh a sight, 
where the grand vizier sits of a morning, surrounded by 
hundreds of mirzas, mollahs, khans, ketkhodas, peasantsi, 
and couriers from all nations ; answering one, dictating to 
another, writing himself, giving abuse to a fourth^ and 
ordering the bastinado to a fifth. That is indeed doing 
business ; but to be taken into a large room where a 
parcel of individuals are collected, some on the right, 
others on the left of a man with a powdered sheep s skin 
on his head, all occupied in their own concerns; whilst 
some one of them is holding forth unheeded, and if heeded, 
perhaps laughed at ; and to call that seeing busineat 
transacted, it is really laughing at one*s beard. After all, 
we are Persians, and are not without our rules and reguhu 
ijons. We. know the world." 
^' We were unfortunate on t!hat dvj^ «!8i<^ ^^ \fi.€Ea&»Sk» 
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dur ; *' notie of our good orators happened to speak, 't isr 
true, and you could not have received a good impressionv 
of our house of Parliament. There was only one of the 
opposition expending his breath.'' 

*' Opposition !" exclaimed I. *' Whj those are the^ 
rebds : is it not so ? " 

" Rebels ? said the mebmandar ; " what words are 
these? A man may differ from another in opinion ; 
without being a rebel." 

'' We don*t understand it so in Persia," said I. '^ The, 
shah would have but a miserable reign of it, if he supposed,' 
that any man in his dominions could ever have a different 
opinion from his own. I have been thinking," said I to the* 
ambassador, *' that you would do a service to this country 
if you would recommend to the king of England to treaty 
this opposition tribe in the same manner as Shah Abbas 
did the Armenians : some he transplanted to Mazanderan ; « 
others he sent to the New Julfa; and others again to 
different parts of Persia, and thus broke their influence aa 
a body 1" 

" You do not say ill, Hajji,'* said my chief, much pleased 
with my suggestion, whilst the mebmandar held his tongue 
in peace, like a man who could say much but would not. 
He then reminded the ambassador that this was the day 
when he was engaged to dine at the country-house of a 
rich sharqff', a money-changer, where he would see the 
manners and customs of that class <^ the king of £ng«* 
land's subjects. 

'^ Let us go," said the Mirza, apparently in despair^ 
" let us go ! By dint of seeing and being seen, my liver 
has turned into water; my soul has withered!" He 
then ordered me and Mohamed Beg to accompany him, 
and by the evening we reached a house surrounded by 
trees, distant about three parasangs from the city. 

It was a beautiful place, which would inevitably have 
belonged to one of our princes, had it been in Persia, 
vhoever might be its owner. There were trees in abun- 
dance, running water, and flowers of all bne^^* XW 
whole was better arranged ihan an-j iXaxi^ "v^ V^ «^«t 
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teeB, eren in the royal gardens at Tehran ; and whatever 
oould contribute to the enjoyment of man was here dis- 
played. 

The ambassador was received at the door by a ftt> 
trnmnest-like looking man, and in the hall of audience by 
a lady and daughters, surrounded by a large company of 
men and women. There was a something in their appear- 
ance which did not look quite like the infidels with whom 
we commonly lived ; and Mohamed Be^, whose instinct 
at the approach of any thing unclean is extremely acute^ 
was the first to observe, that perhaps they might he Jews^ 

'^ Jews I *' said I, '* it cannot be. The mehmandar 
would never so much degrade us Mussulmans^ mu<^ lest 
the reprel^ntative of our shah, hy taking him araoR^f 
Jews." 

Upon closer observation, we began to he convinced that 
they could be nothing else, and at a favourable opportunity 
we hinted as much to the ambassador. He seemed 
evidently embarrassed at our ohservation, and did not 
deny the truth of it ; but as some of his own Christian 
friends were among the party, he kept amongst them, and 
put the best face he could upon what to a Mussulman 
must always be a degradation. 

'* So they have Jews in this country,** said I to Mo- 
hamed Beg, " as well as in Persia ! but see what Jews ! 
they are princes : see the bankrupts I what state, what 
magnificence ! Oh ! if we had them in Persiia, by the 
heard of Ali, I myself would be the first to spit in their 
faces, and take from them all that came in my way ! " 

*' The mehmandar did wrong," said my companion in 
an angry mood, *' to hring us here. We will burn his 
father ! '* 

*' We will," said I, *' we will," too happy to have a 

good reason for being revenged upon him ; and as we 

were thus taken up, we were accosted by one, who caused 

Mohamed Beg to say his astafiraUah, and to close his 

skirts. " See/' said he to me, " one of the unclean tribe 

18 here. For the sake of Imam HxL<6:&dTv, kt us treat him 

MS if we were in Persia/* 

''Xct uf hear what he •aj* ^t^^^ ^«^^ ^* ^'^^ 



iSoiicliiiig^ thick-skinned Jew, with large sauoer-eyet toi 
heavy eye^lids, approached \X9, and asked us if we had 
hrought any precious atones from Persia^ or peafl% 
perhaps. 

''No/' said I in EngUsh -- '' iVb -^ 100 no hrk^^ 
pou foant Healy perhaps 9" 

Upon this he laughed, and took my words in joke. 
He then enquired wl>ether perchance we' hail any foreign 
gold to change^ and followed us so close, that Mohamei 
Beg, I verily helieve, would have struck him a box on the 
ear, had I not prevented him. 

** Go, sir" said I, '' toe no Jews — we Mussmhnane ; *' 
upon this he went away, but soon returned, followed by 
another, who by his appearance was not a Jew. Thia 
man began by remarking, that it was a fine day, and asked 
us whether we had such gardens and such houses in our 
country. 

I answered, that if we had such houses and such gar* 
dens, they would not belong to Jews as they did here, 
and that was one advantage which we had over England. 

" Then perhaps you don't love Jews ? '* said he. 

" iVb, sir," said I. " Christians are bad, Turks av$ 
bad, and dogs are bad — but Jews are worse than M 
You, sir, are you Jew ? ** 

^' No, sir," answered he, " I am not a Jew, — I am a 
grocer." 

'* A grocer ! " said I : * what religien may that be?** 

*' Oh ! *' said he, laughing, *' it is no religion, it is a 
trade, we deal in sugar and cofiSee, pepper and mustard, 
and groceries."^ 

I then discovered that he was in fact a haqaL* '' 3f«» 
shaUah I *' said I to Mohamed Beg, '^ the mehmandar hat 
thrown us into pretty company ! " Then turning to mnr 
new friend, I asked him if he was very rich, to w^eh he 
assented with considerable self-importance, and added, 
" We say in England, as rich as a Jew, but I do not wt 
why we should not say as a grocer alao.'^ 

I made him understand, that he auf;Vit\o\QK^V^^K^u\&^nw 
self as very £artuimtis tp he ao Engli^^bmmt iw liXv^'^^^ 

* AchMidlei; 
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ih Persia, the shah would soon make his riches of serrioe 
to the public. '' He would oblige you to build a caravan- 
serai,'* said I, " as Shah Abbas did his rich citizens, and 
if that would not be enough, he would force you to found 
a college, build a mosque, and endow a body of priests." 

*' Ah ! " said the grocer, '' we pay taxes and duties 
enough here, without coming to these extremities." 

By this time the entertainment was ready, and an im- 
mense company sat down to a most magnificent table, 
covered with a succession of dishes, so varied Itnd so nu- 
merous, that no Turkish cook could ever have exceeded 
them. The ambassador was seated between a Jew and 
a Jewess. Mohamed Beg and I could scarcely suppress 
our rage at seeing this. " What would our shah say," said 
we, ^' if he saw his representative thus situated } Is it not 
a shame that he permits himself to be in such a neigh, 
bourhood ? He has forgotten that he is a Mussulman ; 
he is become less than a dog ! " The disgust of Mohamed 
Beg increased as we sat at table, and all his Mussulman 
principles were developed. " This is the acm€ of d^;ra- 
dation," said he. '' Every precept of the Koran is here 
Set at open defiance. Wi^ a Jew on either side — infidels 
before him -—infidels behind him — with wine in his hand, 
and no doubt portions of the unclean animal under his 
nose — he is making the khosh guasaroon* without shame 
or repugnance ! He only wants to have his beard shaved, 
and to wear a hat, and he would be complete." 

We returned to the city, evidently but little pleased 
with our excursion. The ambassador did not utter a word 
in the carriage. What we ventured to say only expressed 
oar feelings of abhorrence against Jews; and we did 
not fail to talk so pointedly at the mehmandar, that we 
were not without hopes that he felt acutely how well we 
had burnt his father. 

*' There are some persons who think themselves wiser 
than AMtff/' said Mohamed Beg, " but who in fact are 
the grandfa^ers of stupidity." j: 

• A Awe Hirer, a Jolly fd^ov. 
' f Jsaf is the name of the grand V\a\et U^^'&mvEv, «fiKacd\Tv%\A «iv^<ec«.^» 
tory. Ataong MuMQlnuiQl be U \oo\LeA w^n a* ktemA.^ ot VettveOncu 
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*' Yes,** said I, '* Soliman (upon whom be blessings) 
had he had such men for his viziers, would never have 
acquired the reputation of being the wisest of all created 
beings. 

The mehmandar did not, however^ cease extoUing the 
beauty of the house, the excellence of the dinner, the 
civility of the host and hostess; and in answer to our 
attacks upon all Jews, the most he could urge in their 
favour was, '^ that they were Grod's creatures like ourselves 
and therefore objects of his mercy.*' 



CHAPTER XXII 



AW KNOLISH HOLT MAN VISITS THK AMBASSADOR. —OF THK PRK* 
SKMT8 HK BRINQS, AND OF THK MISCHIEF WHICH SMSUK8. 

MoHAHBD Bbo passed all the following morning in puri- 
fying himself from the contamination which he might have 
received from the Jews. He bathed, he recited a double 
quantity of prayers, and even left off his silk trousers for 
a day. I did not sufficiently partake of his scruples to do 
the same, but I was not sorry to have an opportunity to 
give vent to my feelings towards the ambassador, who^ 
although occasionally seized with fits of condescension to- 
wards me^ generally treated me with slight, since the death 
of the grand vizier. 

We related oui^ adventures among the Jews to the rest 
of the suite ; and taking advantage of the insuperable con- 
tempt with which that unclean generation are looked down 
upon by us, we succeeded in rousing their disgust^ as well 
ss keeping up our own. 

It so happened, that the day after tke J«« ^a:<)^ *^Bi^ 
ambtuKudor recdved a formal vint from axL^Xki^^AS^TDsS^sd^^ 
UTMjred ia the full dress of his order, "beaxvw^ VcLVsJ^'^saa 
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haadf two Christiikii holy books» — ' one a book of praycTj 
the other the EwngU, the Bible. 

He WHS announced with a solemn face by the mehmtn- 
dar^ whilst we were standing before our chief, and intro* 
dttced with many bows on the part of the priest. The 
mehraandar entreated the ambassador to receive him stMid^ 
ing, which he willingly did ; when the mollah taking from 
his robes a roH of parchment, highly ornamented and 
beautifully Wrilten^ read fVom it an address, with as 
audible voice, and an impressive manner, and then {^aced 
in the ambassador's own hands the books of which he wai 
the bearer. 

The mehmandar then interpreted the molIah*8 speechj 
which was an address from a collection of men who met 
together for the purposes of making converts to the 
Christian faith. It stated, that having the glory of God 
in view, and looking upon his ordinances as the best offer- 
ing they could make to so iUustrioiia a stranger as the 
ambassador, ihey had ventured to present him a copy of 
their holy scriptures, together with their book of prayer ; 
and that they in conseqiKnce had sent their miraa, or 
secretary, to make them acceptable. 
- Mirm Firouii, in trtith, behaved wi^ great civiUty oil 
this occasion, and dismissed the mollah with many flatler<i 
faig speeches ; but the moment the ceremony was over, and 
when we had quitted tlie apartment, Mohamed Beg was 
lie first to et7 out tlitt the ambassador had turned Zsotit^ 
or Christian. He astierted Uiat nothing could be more 
dettr, for the sham^ss mehmandar had taken fidl posses- 
aion of him, and had entai^y kept us at a distance. He 
bad thrown hitn, said he, almost exclusively into the 
hands of his own countrymen ; and having insured his do* 
gradation, by making him keep company with the lowest of 
fuankind, Jews and grocers, it was plain that what had 
Iti6t tliken plaee was the finishing stroke. In shorty ht 
had made him a Prank and a Christian, 

The representations of the master of eeremoniea pr^ 
^aced a grettt eflK^et \ii^on \.\io%t o€ hit country ciien who 
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•Uifed to change their faith. Seid and Mahboob, the 
slaves^ appeared very thoughtful ; and it is supposed that 
they immediately related the whole circumBtanee to the 
Circaasiwi^ who had become so strict an abfierver of the 
rules of our religion that she passed (he whole of her time 
in performing her ablutions, anil saying her ftamax, SAte 
took great fright at this change in her lord's principles ; and 
as fihe was a courageous girl, it was not long before sbe 
taxed him with being an infidel to the purity of Islan. 

To thoRC who have witnessed the gaUiering <^ a btorm 
upon the mountains of Albors, perhaps the fury which 
exploded in the ambassador's breast may be imagined. 
We heard its first vi(^ence in the Circassian's room, and 
then watched it gradually descending the staircases, until 
it broke out with increased violence in my apartment^ in 
which we were assembled^ 

*' Who presumes to say that I am turned Frank ? " 
loared the arobasitadof ; *' who amongst you," cried he^ 
raising his voice louder and louder, *^ says that I am a 
kUeen, a man without religion ; who eats the abomination 
of the Christians, and no longer takes pleasure in Islam ? 
Mohamed Beg, you are one; H&jji Baba, you are another," 
turning alternately to uft. '' What have I done, that yon 
should say this of me ? Speak, men." 

Mohamed Beg answered, with great deference, ^' I am 
less than a dog ; still the truth is, that I did not Hke to 
0ee the representative of our shah associating with Jews* 
What can I say more ? I have hM it." 

^ And who are you, you old long-bearded ass, who dam 
have an opinion concerning any thing which I may do ? 
Am I to ask you where I am to go, and what I am to say ? 
The shah permitted you to accompany me, to walk beforfe 
me with a long stick, to say a few unmeamng words, and 
t» make a few useless bows, and not to tronble yourseff 
with my conduct ; for that I will account to him who sent 
in0 -^ not to your dog's face." 

*' We are Mussulmans," said tlie ma^r of cefemdnlet ; 
i' and whatever Is contrary to awt teli^ow^ u'^^tv Xbax ^^^^or^ 
ebiJd cfjglam may be allowed to Tem«xV. Kl^^^oh^V 
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nothing, yet religion, after all, is something ; and, as Hajjt 
Baba knows, no inducement shall make me forsake it, to 
herd with infidels." 

And you too, H^jji Baha," said the ambassador to me, 
you all of a sudden have turned a man of God ; yon, 
who all your life have been a sinner, a devourer of other 
men's goods ; who were disowned by your own countrymen 
for turning Turk, and then kicked out hy the Turks fcr 
being a swindler, say, why am I treated thus ? " 

'' By your beard, O Mirza ! " said I, " I have done 
nothing. Mohamed Beg, who in truth is a Mussulman, 
was shocked at being made to associate with Jews ; and 
this day, when you were visited hy the Frank mushU^ked *, 
and accepted the holy scriptures of the unbelievers into 
your own hands, as you would have done our hlessed 
Koran, he assured us that you were converted to thdr 
faith." 

" Oh, you dog without a saint ! " said he to Mohamed 
Beg; ^^are you a Mussulman to lie after this manner? 
why am I to bear aU this want of respect ? I am the shah's 
representative, and if the shah himself was here he would 
cut your head off; but as I am a good man I will only 
punish you with a few blows. Give him the shoe," he 
cried out to several of us ; and having named me as the 
principal agent, I was obliged to take off my slipper, and 
inflict on the mouth of my friend as many blows as I 
could. I went to work as quietly as possible ; but with 
all my ingenuity I could not avoid knocking out a certain 
t>ld and solitary tooth, which had stood sentry at the door 
of his mouth ever since the last reign. 

The poor sufferer left the ambassador in pain and anger. 
I heard him vow eternal vengeance ; and to me he said, 
^* Oh, you of little fortune ! why would you hit my tooth ! 
You did better things when you were a ferash, and beat 
men's toes." 

I swore upon the sacred book that I was without help^ 
that I was ordered to strike ; and I only b^ged that if he 
were ever obliged to do the eam^ to me tliat he would not 
Mpareme. 
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I tihen tried to comfort bim^ which was not a difficult 
matter, since^ yielding as he always did to the decrees of 
predestination^ his mind was soon soothed into acquieRcence, 
and even into thankfulness for what had befaUen him. 

'' Out of the dirty manure cometh rich fruits and cu* 
cumbers ; so out of evil cometh good^" said he. " I may 
now lay my head on my pillow in security^ with the cer- 
tainty that my boy is alive. I cannot now dream that I 
have lost my favourite tooth, since it no longer exists. 
But as for our master, (may his liver turn into water ! ) you 
will soon hear that his child is no more ; for three nights 
ago he told me that he had dreamed of the loss of a tooth." 

Having put a hot fig to my companion's jaw, and bound 
his face round with a handkerchief, we settled our tempers 
by smoking a kali&n, and by the evening we were almost 
ready for another scene. We formed plans for returning 
to our own country ; and although there were many things 
in England which we should frequently regret, yet on the 
whole we were agreed that a country of unbelievers was 
not the place for children of the true faith to pitch their 
tents in. 

" In truth, however," said Mohamed Beg, ^^ beer Is a 
right good thing. See," said he, '* what rare inventions 
these infidels have, even such as we ourselves must prize. 
This beverage, which is neither wine nor water, is lawful 
to the lips of a true believer. If our blessed Prophet 
could turn the milk which is promised us in paradise into 
beer, what a blessing he would have conferred upon us ! " 

*' Then allow," said I, '^ that the women here are rare 
jewels. How much better, is it not, that they should mix 
with the men ? *' 

" Upon that I am not so certain," said my companion. 
'' My wife is becoming old now, and Inshallah ! please the 
holy Prophet, I intend to get a young one on my return 
to Persia. Now, if we were restricted to one, as these 
infidels are, I must go on through life with the old one.'* 

'^ Ah, it is better," said I, '^ to have an old and steady 
wife than a young and wild one. Mutual habiu ^t vx\& 
each other in the same mamver aia a. ^^3J\-t«^^\s^^ss«'lk 
wear, becomcM part of the head ; bwt oxv^xK^goX *a^^ ^^- 
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.tempt to mix oil with yinegar as to make a young woman 
satisfied with the infirmities of old age for her portion^ or 
the old man easy under the wliims of the young girL" 

'^ Ah!" said Mohamed Beg^ " many things are good 
in this land^ 'tis true^ but there are also many bad. Nothing 
can ever make up for the loss of the sun. We see a sun 
here, which looks more like one of our lanterns thaa the 
glowing ball of light with which the climate of Islam is 
blessed ; and as for their moon, we must put our trust in 
Allah r 

We were determined, as we wound up the conference, 
to do our utmost to return to our own country as soon ag 
possible, and we were agreed that the sooner we could dry 
up the ambassador's soul the better it would be for us. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

▲ SCBKI TAKI8 FLACK IN ONS OF THE GRXAT LOMDON TBOKOUGH- 
FARKS. — or THS XVEMT WHICH IS BROUGHT OH IN CONSB- 

QUXVCE. 

It was evident that some evil star was glancing obliquely 
at us ; for, in addition to the miseries just recorded, which 
were accompanied by much discord in the ambassador's 
household, another circumstance occurred which increased 
his ill humour and prepared the way for our being sent 
back to our own country. 

Mirza Firouz was passing the evening by himself, be- 
moaning his hard fate at the difficulties of carrying his 
business through with the English viziers, and making 
plans for returning to Persia, when the mehmandar entered 
the room with his face turned upside down. 

'* What has happened ? " said the ambassador ; ** are 
there news from Iran ? Is the shah dead ? " 

" Nothing of great consequexice,*' MV8W«^^\\fe ■; *^ ^«(^ 
lias only been a tumult in tY\e fttieeW* 
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'^ B hem diUiUdh! thank Heaven!" exclaimed the ' 
Mirza ; ^ I was afraid that that face of yours foieboded 
some disaster." 

'* Something has happened^ 'tis true^" continued the 
other, " and it partly concerns you." 

This roused our chief, and he immediately asked a 
thousand questions in a hreath^ which the mehmandar 
heard out, and then said,*— 

'^ The truth is, that what has happened might have 
hecome very serious ; as it is, nothing is likely to forth- 
come. A person just now called upon me, in great haste 
and alarm, stating, that as he was walking through one of 
our streets called Piccadilly, he saw a crowd near a piece 
of water in the Green Park, and upon endeavouring to 
discover the reason of it, he saw several Persians, whom he 
heard were persons of the ambassador's suite. On going 
nearer, he observed one of them standing naked in the 
water, whilst another, a black man, was taking care of 
the bather's clothes. The English mob, it seems, were 
indignant at this act of indecency, performed in the very 
face of one of their ^eatest thoroughfares, and had begun 
to show theu: disgust in no very agreeable manner to the 
strangers : they were pelting the one in the water, and 
hustling the odier. This attack roused the anger of the 
Persians ; and the black, who was amazingly fierce, drew ^ 
his dagger. Things were looking ill," said the mehman. 
dar, " when my informant left the crowd to seek me out ; 
for the English had secured the parties, dagger and all, 
and were leading them off, he knew not where. That is 
all: now send for your servants, and let us see what 
account they give of themselves." 

This narrative roused the ambassador s fury ; and by the 
time the mehmandar had finished, every hair in his beard 
stood by itself, and the colour of his countenance had 
assumed a new hue. '^ Ah, you administrator to others' 
pleasures ! you unsainted cur, Seid, that is you ! " said he. 
'* I'll make your liver descend; Til dry up the current 
of your soul !" Then seeing me, \ift \jtAA. \xv^ V^i ^"^S^ '^w^ 
culprits, as well as the rest of tlae seiN w\\j^^ Vs\ Q.x^«t '^'^ 
thejr might bear his words. 

8 2 
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Seid> the black slave^ a youngs well-shaped^ animated 
feUow> appeared^ nothing abashed, with part of his clothes 
torn and well dirtied^ as if he had been rolling in the road; 
beside him stood his friend Taki, the carpet-spreader, a 
broad-shouldered, well-bearded, hairy young man, who 
looked as if he had put on his clothes in* a hurricane, 
having lost part of them, and the odier part not being 
quite adjusted ; behind stood the rest of the servants. 

" How is this, dogs' sons ? " roared out tlie ambassador. 
" What has happened ? what have you been doing ? Am 
I every day to find that our faces are becoming blacker and 
blacker in this foreign land? By this beard of mine^" 
touching the tip of it at the same time, *^ I swear that if 
you have done wrong, I will take you to the next gutter, 
and cut your head off, in the face of these Franks and of 
the whole world, in order to show them that we know 
what justice means. How was it ? speak ! " 

" What do I know ? " said Seid. " Taki, carpet- 
spreader; Feridoon, barber; and 1, were going on our 
road^ when we saw some water. The weather was very 
hot, as hot as at Ispahan. Taki said he had not bathed 
since we left Turkey, and as the water looked inviting, he 
proposed that we should go in. I saw no harm in his 
proposal, and he went in first. 'T is true that he had no 
loongeh, bath-wrapper ; but we said, what do the infidels 
know of loongehs ? so he stripped, and went into the water. 
He had no sooner plunged than the mob came round : 
they abused us ; they stoned us ; they called us Jews ; 
they rolled me on the ground. I thought they would have 
killed us ; abd they were taking us away by force to the 
butcheries, as we believed, when a Frank gentleman inter- 
fered, and set us free ; but I have lost my knife, and Taki 
his sash. That is all, and I have said it." 

' Then," said the ambassador to the carpet-spreader, 

** Taki, by my head, is that all } you, who ought to be a 

full-done man, do I hear this of you ? Will there never 

be an end of the family of asses in the world ? You have 

exchanged your beard for that o£ a cont,*'* 

* A man i« said to have a cow'i bearA v»\\en Yvc\va% Aoti^ wvi \Jsv\tv^msk««Ski 
•^ Air rmk : perhtLp* on account of lU tug8«A and w»iwV| «««»»«». 



To which Taki ftn8wered> " If bathing be a crime^ we 
are in fault ; but water is God's gift^ and is every man's 
property. We only know our own laws and customs. 
Let the Franks teach us theirs, and we will agree to 
them." 

" See^" said the ambassador, ironically, " the carpet- 
spreader is turned philosopher. McuihaMak! Locman could 
not have spoken better ; " and then turning to Seid, he said 
'^ And what became of the barber ? '' 

^' He ran away as soon as he saw the stones flying, and 
he is not come home yet." 

'^ He did right," said the ambassador ; " bravely done, 
barber i Why did not you do the same ? and why did 
you draw your knife, you witih a burnt father ? " 

" A knife is useless unless it be drawn on the occasion,*' 
replied Seid ; '^ I drew it in self-defence." 

*' What shall we do ? " said the ambassador to the 
mehmandar ; '^ it is plain that these fellows are withouc 
judgment; they think that all the world is Persia; 
they look upon English water as they would upon 
the water of their own soil; they can make no dis- 
tinction between one country and another, no more than 
they can between one man and another ; in short, their 
wit is small ; their disposition to be as^es great. If you 
think that they require punishment speak. Should you 
insist upon having their ears, they shidl be served up to 
you this moment. Perchance your government might take 
delight in the possession of their heads ; let them say so, 
and the deed is done. Sir, we are lovers of justice. We 
do not stop short in our work ; we go all lengths.'* 

Upon this the mehmandar made a long speech upon his 
view of justice, and entreated that no more might be said 
on the subject, only requiring that we might be reminded 
that England was not Persia. 

I could not help taking this opportunity of saying, 
*' Sir, you boast of the freedom of your country. How do 
you account for what has just happened^ when two poor 
lads, dying with heat, are stoned and i\mQ%\. \raX V^ ^^o^a^^ 
because, in bathing, they take advantage oi Qi*Ck& oii ^«. ^»a^- 

a S 
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monest of God's gifts to man ? We do not act tiius in tfie 
East." 

He was rather shaken hj this question, and my triumph 
uras enjoyed by every one present. Without waiting to 
hear more^ he soon after left us; and then, indeed, we 
gave vent to our feelings, ambtssador as well as servants, 
at all we saw, and at all We underwent, in this land of 
infidels. 

<' Oh! I am dead, I am dying!" said our chief, stretching 
out his arms in a yawn ; " every day some new disaster 
befalls me. May I defile the grave of Ekhigireef* Un- 
hicky was the day that I left my own country, to come all 
this way to get my face blackened ! And you too," ad- 
dressing us all in a body, ^ you make life bitter to me. 
The infidels love me ; they say that, in truth, in seeing 
me they see a man. If I was left to myself to sit in my 
comer, there would be no harm in their country ; but you 
will not let me enjoy quiet« The long and short of it is 
diat we must return to Irftn. The time is come. After 
all, Persia is the countfy for us. We there^ see the sun 
daily ; we have our plains aQ to ourselves ; we ei^oy die 
security of our harems, and, saving the ship's conde- 
scension, we care nothing for ike condescenaion of any mte 
else." 

'' Yes, yes, O master I" said we.i^ " let us return-^ 
let us return." 

'^ If these burnt fathers, these ^iers of the khig of 
England, will but give me answers to ^ letters which I 
brought, and finish the negotiation which I have been 
ordered to establish, I will go with you,** said tlie ambas* 
sad<Kr. " If not, you, O Hajji ! w^ take diatge of the 
principal part of the suite, and proceed with them* I will 
remain satisfied wit& my two slaves, and return ^lappan, 
that is, as a courier." 

This was tht '* firrt bnatht" of Persia that had come 
to us in good earnest from our chief, and immediately 
we felt new sensations. My protector^ the grand vizier, 
was no nwre, 'tis true ; but 1 \isA. Vh^ Vivv^% tAud^ieendkNi 

* The profession of diplomacy. . ^^ _ ._ 

f ThiB ii a pure PerBiaa idiom •, iafcttk%Yt«wJ^T«siW>^*K1%» T"«w*«» 
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IB ekpeotancy; I was the possessor of a tongue which, 
excepting the ambassado): s^ I might say was unequalled ; 
and, above all^ I had hope of all 'sorts in abundance. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

TBB AMBASSADOB SHOWS tOMK TRUI PKB8XAir PEXLXNO COVCIEK- 
IMO WOMEN) BXSMPLimCD IH THX ClftCASSIAN. -^ r&SPA»A- 
TIONB roa SEPA&TOKE. 

* 

The ambassador's scheme of separating himself from the 
principal part of his servants remained undecided, because 
he did not know how to dispose of the Circassian. She 
was a woman, and the only woman of the kind, as far as 
we could learn, who had ever been brought to England. 
He fdt that he would gain an ill name if he allowed her to 
go about the werid without the protection of her master. 
Perhaps he did not place sufficient confidence in me to 
confide her to my ^aare; and to deprive himseif of the 
g^rvices of his own slaves, Seid and Mahboob, who were 
her constant guardians, was more than he could submit to. 
Th^efore he became without help, and his head went 
round and round with uncertainty. He had had no reason 
hitherta to be dissatisfied with her conduct. She had, in 
faet, proved herself to be the model of a Mahotnedan 
woman ; and if the infidels of English would but shake off 
their prejudices, she would convince Ihem how strongly the 
obligations of our religion can actvupon our conduct. She 
had never stirred from the house, and scarcely ever from 
the room in which she was placed on her first arrival. She 
ate with her fingers, and washed her hands with scrupulous 
. piecision. She always sadd her pra^en^ ^\. \}cl<^ %\»m^^ S^ksl^n 
And made and mended the ambasMAox « <^q^«^> ^& ^ ^^^ 
Blare ought, s 4 
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But a circumstance most opportunely occurred, which, 
irhilst it tended to increase the many miseries of which 
our chief complained^ at* the same time helped him to make 
up his mind concerning the expediency of her departure. 

In England the houses of cities are situated in such a 
manner that no Mahomedan could ever secure the apart- 
ments of his women from the gaze of men, without con- 
siderable difficulty and inconvenience. Excepting houses 
which have maidans (squares) before them, all are over, 
looked; and as they are generally built upon the same 
model, the harem spy knows immediately in what direction 
to look, if he wishes to catch a glimpse of the women. To 
acreen their wives, the English husbands are satisfied with 
placing a piece of slight muslin before their windows, 
whilst walls cannot be too thick or too high for the Per- 
sian. It so happened that the windows of the room in 
which the Circassian was confined were enfiladed by those 
of a long row of houses standing at an angle with the am- 
bassador's ; and when first we arrived, numerous were the 
heads of the infidels who were seen prying. Could we 
have seized even one, we would have shown him what it 
is to disturb the privacy of our harem ! * He never would 
have walked a step again without the recollection of his 
rashness ! 

One night the ambassador returned from an English 
assembly earlier than usual, and it was evident that he was 
over and above angry. He had scarcely left his carriage 
and entered the house, than with a loud voice he called for 
his black slaves. 

'* Where is Seid ? Where is Mahboob ? " was echoed 
throughout the house. They came breathless, although 
they were between awake and asleep, and the scene which 
ensued was as follows : — 

Amb, — Where were you, ye ill-begotten varlets? 

Slaves, — Sleeping. 

Amb, — Where is Dilferib? 

* When a man it found trespasaxng \u vmAYMif «ti«x«A«li« U \iitirislMd M 
the fpot by being impaled with a tenl-pcg, ^Yv\cYv \» -ni«i&« ot -vooAl^ ^ tssR*. ^ao^. 
it halflong, and cut into a spike at one end. TWa^aaV^'sa* Vj ». 
wbo had flinuelf inflicted the punishmeut. 
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Mdh, — She sleeps. 

Amb. — Gorumsak J Rascal ! What is this that I hear? 
Why did you tickle her to-day ? 

Slaves, — Tickle ? We have not tickled her. 

Amb. — By my beard — do you see it? (holding it out 
to them) — 1 swear that if you lie^ I will impale you both. 
The infidels never tell lies ; and one of them informed me, 
not a few minutes ago^ that you were seen at the window 
this mornings one on one side^ and the other on the other, 
tickling, the Circassian. Is this true or not ? Speak^ before 
I cut your tongues out. 

The slaves then looked at each other^ when Mahboob 

JKUd, — 

*' I beg to represent that we did tickle her, and that's 
the truth of it ; but then it was for the good of your 
service." 

Amb. — How? 

Mah, — She was very low in spirits. She had been 
crying. She was tired of her room and of her life. All 
we could say would not pacify her ; so we took her to the 
window and tickled her. 

Amb. — You madmen! who ever heard of such pro^ 
xseedings ? Have I not told you a thousand times that she 
was never to go to the window ; that she was never to be 
seen by an infidel ? Why do you not hear my words ? 

Seid, — There was no harm in what we did. No infidel 
was to be seen, and the air did her good. 

Amb, — If the air did her good^ what was the use of the 
tickling ? 

Seid. — She wanted shaking; she wanted exercise. 

Amb. — I shall die if I remain longer in your hands. 
What with Mohamed Beg's impertinence, Seid and Taki's 
bathing in the face of Franks, and the CircassidH's tickling, 
my soul is embittered. She shall return with the rest of 
you to Persia. I shall then be free. Gro, g(>, he added, 
and dismissed the culprits, as well as the whole household, 
for the night. 

The following morning the sob^^t oi wa ^«^«NN3ft.^«^ 
agmin discussed; and since the C\xc«u&sxiN««&Tv^^ ^^^^^^'!S^ 
9f, there was no longer any Teasoii iot ^'i^^.l * ^ ^ %sR«t^ 
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ingly began to make our preparations^ and one universal 
stir of bustle and cheerfiilness ran through the house. The 
saddles and bridles were brought out and tied up in their 
wrappers. Our carbines^ which had long remained in a 
corner neglected, were cleaned and made ready for use. 
Every tbing among us now began to wear a character of 
Persia. 

The eihah having in part defrayed the expenses of ibh 
'English embassies upon their arrival in his dominions^ so 
liad the English government defrayed a part of the exp^ise 
of our embassy ; but still many debts were to be paid by 
^die ambassftdor himself^ and these he was determined to 
ascertain previous to our departure. Allah ! Allah ! when 
it was known in the city that we were about to depart^ the 
rash of men and women^ with, pieces of paper in their 
hand^ was quite astonishing. Each bit had its value^ and 
this the ambassador was called upon to pay. 'T is true 
that to this moment he had not much disturbed the con- 
tents of several sacks of tomauns^ which he had brought 
with him; but when he had cast up into one sum the 
amount which he was called upon to discharge, he began 
to shake his head^ and went into a comer to think. Had 
we been in Persia^ the difficulty would soon have been set- 
iled; for had we not hatd the money^ or perehuice the 
inclination to pay^ it were easy to put off th^ creditor^ 
^ther by a promise of payment in com^ oil^ or tobacco, or, 
in an extreme case Of prompt payment, by a bastinadoing 
on the feet ; but here it was different : for when we came 
to argue with the holders of these bits of paper Upon ^ 
exorbitancy of their demands^ and to propose modiBcationp, 
•they immediately threatened an appeal to moUahs and 
judges. 

One demand we found so unjust^ that we immediately 
^pUed to the inehmandar for an explanation and ptotec> 
rfion from it This was from a painter, who had painted 
(the white horse which the ambassador had presented to the 
king of England, on the day of the public audience. After 
having ehwged for the paitil, i)k\e oVi, xSaa \st»^«fc^ «»A. 
oatnjr otb&r tMngs, he iuaeited % \ie%T^ «os^ ^«^ * \(is^e^ 
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''What news is this?" said tlie amhassador to the 
mehmandar. '' This is heing worse than Turks^ who^ on 
their passage through their own country^ charge the poor 
peasants ' tooth money/ for ihe trouhle of eating the fowls^ 
fruits^ and other provisions which they take from them hy 
force. By this account, when a dentist draws my toothy I 
may he allowed to deduct a sum for ' hodily fear' from the 
fee which he has the right to claim/' 

The mehmandar made an enquiry into this extraordinary 
charge ; and from tlie painter's explanation found, that in 
undertaking the horse, he had set to work as if he were to 
paint a house : " hut then^" said he^ " a house does not 
kick at me as this heast did ; and it was hy the mercy of 
God that my brains were not strewn to the winds of heaven. 
Surely that circumstance must be taken into consideration/' 

Strange as this appeared to us^ still we were obliged to 
acquiesce in the demand ; and indeed we found that an 
infidel armed with his bill was quite as formidable as a 
true believer amongst us armed with an imperial firman : 
both are absolute. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

niRIDOOir TfM BARBCR*S SCRAPE. AlT INGLISH BAHDAR, OB 

VORNPIKB-MAN, XAltIS EXACnONS. 

In addition %o the attacks made upon us with bills^ the 
moment of departure seemed to be the signal for a general 
rising of misfortune. The same evil star which had pre- 
sided at our leaving Smyrna appeared determined not to 
leave ns in England. 

In die middle of a general turmoil, where the ambassa. 
dor in person, at the head of hi« ^rrvnXa, "^w^ eci^y^!^^ xok. 
dise&mffting a trunkmaker^ ^\io \i«A «j^e^ V«sv lot "^^ 
making a pmr of yaktkxms, or camel ttVLikVa, %&xii\i.^"asKfo«\ 



as would almost build a house in Peisia^ appeared an old 
and ill-conditioned infidel^ accompanied by a woman of bad 
aspect, and sour of visage, headed by a spokesman dressed 
in dirty black dothes. It turned out, that their object was 
to make a complaint to the ambassador against Feridoon^ 
the barber^ for not having kept his promise to marry the 
woman who stood before us. 

Feridoon was a remarkably intelligent yonth^ whose 
eyes were never shut, and who was always employed in 
doing something : for, not like the rest of his companions, 
he was scarcely ever seen counting his beads for want of 
work. He had learnt the English language faster than we 
had ; he could make more chum tea hum in it than any of 
us, and had succeeded in obtuning the most presents from 
the natives. The old infidel^ the complainant, was a 
manufacturer of soap : he had invented a new kind of soap ; 
and upon the arrival of the embassy in England^ it came 
into his head, in order to give it celebrity, to ask the am- 
bassador to tell a lie for him, and to say that he was the 
soap's father. The ambassador thinking that this might 
be a Frank mode of making compliments, saw no harm in 
the proposal ; and ordered Feridoon, since the article in 
question was in his department, to go and tell the proper 
Ues, a£Srming that the* ancestors of all the children of Per. 
sia used this soap. 

Feridoon, who could make play under a beard as wdl 

as any body, soon became friends with the soap-maker. 

He succeeded first in securing the possession of much soap ; 

then, as his new friend was acquainted with many of Qns 

EngUsh barbers^ he also acquired their friendship ; and the 

collection of razors, straps, scissors, and knives which he 

made was prodigious. Feridoon in return ULUght them 

how to dye hair according to our fashion, an art in which 

they acknowledged that we excelled, and also gave lessons 

in the dusfmal, t. e. the shampooing and joint-oracking. 

They would have persuaded him to set up for himself, and 

exhibit his art^ so well were they pleased with his inge- 

Duity ; and had he not feaied xke «s!DLVM£&ai3Ax^)\e ^lobaUiy 

would : for by the de8CTipl\0Ti\ife %w^ iOSi««v qH wa XAi^Da^^ 

tbejr were persuaded that i?vt!k\o\k\. xtooi ^^ wosiNsri ^m^^ 
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prosper. But what could a solitary true believer tinder 
his circumstances da? He therefore fell in love^ at least 
so the soap-boiler said^ and his daughter was the victim. 

Such were the circumstances of the case as we first learnt 
them : but the little man in dirty black said things of the 
conduct of our countryman^ which quite astonished us ; and 
he wound up his complaint^ by roundly affirming, that^ on 
account of Feridoon's promises of marriage^ the soap- 
boiler's daughter had lost her character^ her hopes of being 
ever married^ and that his addresses had driven away a 
whole array of prosperous barbers, who were ready to carry 
her off by force, if she would not cede to entreaty. For 
all this he asked more than two thousand tomauns. 

'' By my beard ! " cried the ambassador, when he heard 
this demand, " this is worse than all .' These infidels are 
greater extortioners than any thing we can show in our 
own country." Then addressing himself to Feridoon, he 
said, '* You dog-fathered shaver ! what is this I hear ? 
Who told you to go through the city making promises ? " 

*< What promises } what marriage ? '* said the astonished 
Peridoon. ** 'Tis true that I one day asked this woman, 
who looks, as you may perceive, like one of our oldest 
mutiehs, whether she would be my wife for two months, 
and Which I need not remind you, O master ! is a custom 
commonly adopted by strangers in Iran ; but little did I 
conceive, that for this I should be condemned to pay two 
thousand tomauns. I made no promise. Wallah, hillah ; I 
only asked her to marry as mutiehs marry, and see what 
has happened." 

Upon this, all three began to talk at once. The uproar 
became great, and we probably should have adopted a Per- 
sian mode of treatment, by turning up their heels, when 
luckily the mehmandar came to our assistance. When the 
extortioners saw one of their own countrymen thus step 
forward to take our part, they were struck dumb, and the 
little man in black began to throw his face into smiles, and 
to *' look at the weather." * The mehmandar sent them 
zwBj with as little difficulty as a greaX xa^xi ^v^^^^^^^ ^^ %:o^ 

• Or, at we might tay, " to seewYi\ch*N«s7 l\ie^xv^\AK«.^ 



inferior in Persia; and having done that> infbrmed the 
ambassador that the imposture was too palpable to be 
upheld for a moment. The man in blacky who was a 
mischief-seeking noollah, whom the Franks call " attorney^" 
when he heard the scrape he would be Hkely to get into^ if 
he persisted in this attack^ how the shah would i^i^ist npw. 
the bastinado being administered to him^ he tnou^t it 
best to go his way. 

'* But^'* said the ambassador^ ** in the nune of Khoda^ 
is there no justice in your country ? Is every rascal who 
happens to have an old and disgusting daughter to dispose 
of to exact money from innocent strangers, as if he were 
one of the royal executioners ? " 

*' A breach of promise of marriage is a serious thing in 
our country^" said the mehmandar. ^' Our law protects 
women^ whatever yours may do." 

'^ A woman must be courageous^ indeed, in a Mahomedan 
country, to force a man by law to marry her/' said Mo« 
hamed Beg, who was standing by. ''Once within the 
walls of the harem, her husband becomes her sole lord and 
master, and then she eats blows, and devours grief^ as a 
matter of course, for ever after." 

When we had got rid of this misery, we returned to the 
charge against the trunk-maker, who would not desist one 
black coin from his original demand. He was seconded 
by an array of infidel tailors, i&hoemakers^ makers of shirts, 
and petty trades-folks, all of whom seemed to look upon 
what was written upon their si'raps of paper as truths not 
to be contested, as fixed and unalterable as the decrees of 
the blessed Koran. 

At length, with the help of the mehmandar, who, by 
certain explanations which he made concerning the nature 
of shahs and their representatives, appeared to soften their 
violence, and to give a new reading to the doctrines laid 
down in their bits of paper, they received their dues quietly, 
and went away without more disturbance. But there was 
one still left who remained inexorable, and he had been the 
torment of our existence almost since ova artival. He waa 
a stout unblushing infidel of tV\e \oYies>\. d«i"s&j VvOev^t^^ 
facoj bulbous^ and ready to bwrst, dtesae^Vxv «. «i^X-, ^«%g|t 
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IBke ft Georgian ffapdnch^*, and an apron tied round hia- 
waiat^ divided into two compartments. The demand he 
made was not to be understood. He said that he had a 
gate situated on the high road^ near which he took post 
from morning to nighty and that ever sinee our arrival the 
ambassador s horses had gone through it daily witliout 
paying on^ black coin. 

We endeavoured to ascertain whether he was a servant 
of the English shah, obstinate as he was in his demand, for 
perchance, said we, he may be a rahdar ; a public levier 
of dues. 

He said that he did not belong to the king ; but talked 
of another authority, called '^ trustees," which he seemed 
to rate higher than a king, for he constantly was saying 
'' trustees ordered this,'* and ^' trustees order that" 

At length, the ambassador in despair roared out, ** We 
know no king, but George shah ; we have never heard of 
your trastees shah ; so, for the love of Allah, go youf way. 
The roads are open to all ambassadors ; this is one of the 
oldest received rules amongst nations. Their peraons are 
sacred, — their path is not to be impeded.'' 

Still the man talked of his '^ trustees," who could, be no 
considerable parsonage, since he waa his haamadar, or 
treasurer ; for he assured us, that if we did not pay him, 
the money must go out of his own pocket 

The ambassador having ascertained from the master of 
the horse, that in fact this gate was situated between the 
house and the stables, and that the Persian grooms had 
always dashed through without paying, was apprehensive 
that something might forthcome to embroil the two courts. 
He said, '* We shall have a war of Basils i upon oiur 
shoulders, if we do not mind;'' and after many consult- 
ations he determined to submit it to the mehmftodar, who at 
once cleared up the difficulty, by explaining that this man 



* A cloak peculiar to the Caucasian tiibea. 

f BasUs is the name of an Arabian woman, from whom originated a wsr so 
called, which has since become an eastern proverb, to express ereat events from 
small causes. Two of the Arabian tribes, it ;s recorded^ foutnl foe «kVnH«tQRV<| 
years, because a cameU belonging to this wotnttn^ YkXoVe «l \v^vC% «^*> ^^ 
otmer of the egg wounded the camel with an axtov,— «Dl vt\^m ^«««^'^^ 
Ja return, and the tribea were instantly in axma. 
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was not a rahdar, bnt one who kept the road in trayelling^ 
order, and he immediately took it upon himself to satisfy 
his demands. 

By this lucky interference, we were at length disengaged 
from all our difficulties^ and nothing more was left to us^ 
but to begin our journey, and to put our trust in God. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

HAJJI BABA PATS HIS VISIT OF LVATB TO THE HOOGS. — HX 
ATTENDS AN ENGLISH WEDDING. 

The ship was prepared for carrying us to Constantinople ; 
our clothes were packed, and we ourselves were impatient 
for departure. But before I again put myself into the 
hands of God, and launched out into the deep, I deter- 
mined once more to visit the moon-faced Bessy, and, not- 
withstanding the dirt which I had been made to eat by the 
Hoggs, to say my " God be with you," and ask forgiveness 
of my misdeeds. 

The king of England had made us suitable presents on 
our departure; and as I thus became possessor of more than 
a hundred tomauns, I had been able to provide myself 
with several articles of dress so becoming, that I flattered 
myself " Mirza'* might be written before my name, instead 
of after it ; and as far as my looks went, no one could say 
aught thereto. Therefore, with confidence, I appeared at 
the Hoggs' gate. It was early in the day, and to my sur. 
prise I saw a collection of carriages before the house, a 
circumstance not common in EngHsh life; and as if badges 
had been secured to protect the house from the evil eye, 
the servants and drivers of the said carriages wore very 
conspicuous white bunches of riband on their hats. 
^^ What news may this be V «a^^ \ Xa ^'i ^t^%xv\. N^ssa 
opened the door. 
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** A wedding, sir^" said he. '* Miss is going to be 
married." 

At these words, although I had long suppressed my 
feelings on this subject, still the blood came into my face, 
and my heart turned upon me. I should immediately have 
retreated, but a woman looking out of the window, who it 
seems had recognised me, and whom I soon knew was the 
mamma Hogg, screamed out, '' La ! there is the prince, I 
declare ! '' and soon after I heard her running down the 
stairs. She invited me to come in, and said so many good- 
natured things, that I was without help, and followed her 
into the room of assembly. What shall I say? Here I 
found a collection of men and women, better dressed than 
usual ; but, although their persons were gaily decked, their 
faces looked sad. Seated between her two sisters, and sur- 
rounded by other maidens, 1 discovered Bessy. They 
were dressed in white, and Bessy wore a long piece of 
laced linen pendant from her head, which the infidels pre- 
tend to call a veil, but which no more screens the face than 
an English lower garment conceals the shape of the legs. 
She, poor helpless ! looked the saddest of the party. She 
no longer wore those looks of happiness which so much 
became her round and cheerful face; but she was thin, 
care-worn, and her eyes were red with much weeping. I 
was astonished at this — a wedding in our country is the 
signal for merry-making ; here it was plain that die first 
part of the ceremony is to look miserable. 

After having been properly greeted by all present, I wag 
soon let into the history of the marriage by the words 
without redemption which the mother threw at my ears. 

" Well, prince," said she, " so you see we are going to 
marry our Bessy. She is a dear good girl; draws and 
sings beautifully, and will make a good wife, I dare say. 
She will be very rich ; she 's to keep her carriage, and is to 
be vastly happy.'' 

' What for cry then, ma am ?" said I. 

*' Oh ! prince," said she, " that's only a girl's nonsense ; 
she is sorry at parting with us. She can't have both us 
Mod her husband.'* 

Where is her husband ? ** saiCL 1, w^XoxisS^^ ^'».^^^^cck%. 
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to see my former rival, the well-spurred and well- whiskered 
young " no-beard." 

She told me^ in answer, it was the custom that the par- 
ties should meet at church ; and seeing that I was obliged 
to abandon all hope of getting her for my wife> I willingly 
acceded to her request to accompany the bride to churchy 
in order to witness the ceremony. 

I could not help going up to the disconsolate bride, to 
give her my best wishes for her happiness. I said^ ^' May 
God give you health, and increase of prosperity ! May 
your house be plentiful ; may your husband be handsome, 
and without jealousy; may your children keep dear of the 
evil eye; and whatever your heart can desire^ whatever 
clothes you may wish to possess, and whatever dainties you 
may like to eat, may every thing be granted to you at the 
most fortunate hours ! " Having said thls^ and determin. 
ing to act well up to the customs of the country, I acted 
as if I had been her relation, put a piece of gold in her 
hand, and would have kissed her between the eyes, had she 
not retreated quickly from me^ and pushed me back just 
as my beard began to tickle her face. 

^' Well, prince ! 'pon my word," screamed the mamma, 
half in joke, half in earnest ; " well, whoever thought of 
that ? La ! Mr. Hogg, did you see that ? " said she to her 
husband ; " 1 declare the prince there was a-going to kiss 
Mrs. Figby, as is to be." 

The father came up to me smiling^ and saying, ^' I see 
you are a rare fellow after the girls ! ha, prince !" 

I looked very grave, and answered, — '' Sir, custom of 
my country ; give gold and kiss J* 

Upon this that daughter of Allah, Mary, came up to me 
with the bit of gold in her hand, and, with great dignity, 
said, — " My sister, sir, desires to return you this.. Sudi 
a present, at such a moment, is ofiPensive." 

" Custom of my country, ma'am" said I ; gold bring 
good luck ; gold make man happy » In Persia, king give 
gold with his ovm hand, 'Pon my honour^ maam^ very good 
custom." 

When I had said tVns, lYie^ iS\. «^^eeai^^«rj ^wj \ft 
kgne mistaken my intentions •, an^ Odlcbl ^iiae^\Ra\swift.^ ^ 



many thanks as they were before disposed to show discon- 
tent. Bessy kept the piece of gold with much care^ and 
said that she would remember me as long as she livedo 
hoping that the recollection of me would give her hap- 
piness ; but it was easy to see that her heart was bursting 
into two bits as she spoke. 

The moment for going to church now came^ and the 
carriages were ordered to draw np. 

I expected ta see the bride go and kiss the hearth of her 
father's house^ as is usual in Persia; but she did nothing 
but arise and stand on her legs. 

*^ She not go and hiss fire-placed" said I to the 
father. 

'^ Kiss fire-place ? prince ! " said he ; *' what should she 
do that for ? No^ no, we are not such kissers as that." 
Then^ thinking a little, he exclaimed^ — '< Oh ! ay^ I see 
how it is; you are fire- worshippers, I recollect, and do 
these things.^ No, no^ prince, we are not fire-wor- 
shippers." 

I had scarcely time to reflect upon the extraordinary 
Ignorance of the English with respect to us and our religion, 
when I found myself in a handsome carriage, whirling on 
at a rapid rate in the suite of one or two more towards the 
neighbouring church. 

The whole party, men and women, then alighted ; there 
was no music, no fireworks, no dancing on stilts, no throw- 
ing of apples. We walked into a small room, where we 
met another party, who were the husband's relations. I 
looked about for the whiskered youth in vain. I asked 
some questions of the y^oungest sister concerning him, 
when ^e shook her head mysteriously, and turned away 
from me. I then enquired of the mother where the future 
husband was, when she exclaimed, — '* La, prince ! don't 
you know him ? I'll introduce him to you in a minute.** 
She immediately bustled through the crowd, crying out,— 
^' Here> Figby ! Mr. Figby, here ! I want to introduce 
you to the Persian." She then brought up to me a heavy^ 
coarse-looking man, far different, ludeeA, ixcrav tk^ iorsssset 
rival, and one whose face was not nevi X» xcve. ^W>aa ^asv 
Mi be? thought I, aa Mrs. Hogg ssad,— *^ ^x^^V^^**^^ 
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is prince ' Hajji Barber,'" The man^ with great a^ 
aufficiency^ answered^ as he proceeded to make the shalw* 
hand ceremony with me^ — *' We are old acquaintance ; we 
met at my friend Levi's." Then I recollected that this 
was the baqal, the grocer^ who had hoasted of his wealth 
to us^ and at whose ugly face Mohamed Beg and I had 
shaken the collars of our coats at the Jew's dinner. 

The grief of the poor Bessy was now accounted for : all 
her sorrows were at once disclosed to me^ as if I had read 
them in the book of her mind. It was evident that she 
loved the young * no-beard^' and that force alone had made 
her marry this ill-bred possessor of gold and sugar. My 
heart burned^ and my soul became bloody at the reflection, 
and my friendship for the papa and the mamma Hogg 
turned back upon me. 

These English, after all, thought I, are a bad race. 
Their souls sleep in money. They marry, they separate, 
they fight, they make peace, for money. I'll burn old 
Hogg's fathers ; by the beard of the blessed Mahomed, I 
will ! And as I was going to upbraid him for sacrificing 
his beautiful child to this odious grocer, the procession 
began to move into the body of the church. 

I listened as well as I could to the words of the mollah 
but I could not follow him sufficiently well to determine 
what he said ; besides, 1 was taken up with the form and 
posture of the wretched Bessy, who was kneeling next to 
her future husband, and who required all the support of 
her sisters in a moment which seemed to try her greatest 
fortitude. There were some words to be pronounced, 
which, it appears, were to seal her fate for ever, and which 
evidently required much and long persuasion to entice from 
the bottom of her throat to the tip of her tongue ; and 
when they had been pronounced, every body was thrown 
into dismay at seeing the unfortunate victim fall upon the 
breast of her eldest sister in a swoon. 

The truUi is, that upon seeing this my heart turned 
upside down. Although I had been witness to many a 
scene of misery in my own cowwtt^, '^^l, let me say it, in: 
England it appeared to me tolaU^ \«ixv«l\mt«N. «xA tms^^^^. 
We bad now been so long abaen\. iiomVet«iai>^V^^«^ vs.\* 
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#f yiolence are u common as any of the daily occnrrenoei 
of life, that 1 was not prepared for what now had taken 
place before m j eyes ; and devoting, in my own mind, 
'Hoggs^ grocers^ and Jews, to the lowest j^num, I put 
my cap on one side, pulled up my whiskers, and left the 
diurch with a fierce look, without saying one word to any 
ni the assembled party. 1 believe, in my rage, I spit as I 
Wt the infidel sanctuary. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



YBX AMBAUADOa XMBAKKS HIS 8XRTAKTS FOK COKSTAVTIlfOPLI. 
UAJJX BABA DB8CB1BX8 THUR Y07AGX THXTHXE. 

MiRSA FiRovK having determined to deprive himself of 
the use of one of his slaves, placed the Circassian in the 
hands of Mahboob ; and^ every thing being now ready for 
departure, we bid adieu to London, and turned our faces 
towards Tehran. As a parting gift from the Franks, we 
were allowed, each of us, to take possession of our sheets 
and bed curtains, upon which we had long fixed our eyes 
as excellent materials for cutting up into sashes for our 
waists. We then recdved the parting words usual on such 
occasions from the ambassador ; we mutually forgave each 
other ; and^ having kissed the English footmen and cried 
over the maids, we got into coaches, and soon after were 
installed in the ship provided for us. 

Our departure from England was not so brilliant as our 
arrival ; and it was certain that^ whatever our ambassador 
might be, neither of us were treated as the representatives 
of shahs. On the contrary, we were received on board aa 
inercbandiBe. Our persons and \>ag^«k^e\vv«VR%\iRKcv ^»ic^ 
counted and nambened^ we were TegLstexe^ on \ftN& o^l "^»^ 
per, which were signed by the caplawi>^Vo ^xj&Xs^^^A- 
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himself to deliver us oyer, dead or alive, to the PersiAB 
agent at Constantinople. 

The person who took chaise of us, and who was ealied 
the captain^ was nothing better than one of our own no- 
khodas. He was a coarse^ hard^eatured man^ with a fact 
as weather-beaten as any Turcoman^ and who knew no 
more of our manners or of our country thihi he did of the 
delights of paradise. For our daily food he had provided 
as much beef^ fresh as well as salted, as would feed the 
whole of Mazanderan ; of fowls a few^ and of rice scarcely 
any. Luckily, a great part of the stock of rice which we 
had brought with us from Persia was still untouched, and 
of that we had a store. He gave us each a hole to sleep 
in ; and to the Circassian he assigned a harem, a smaU 
separate room, where she might creep in and out at 
pleasure. 

The moment we left the house, she, poor unfortunate, 
resumed all her natural flow of spirits. Confined as she 
had so long been in one room, she had become almost as 
inanimate as the curtains or chairs which formed its fur. 
niture; but now, restored to air and to the sight of human 
beings, she became almost frantic with joy, and her brain 
jumped about in unceasing rapture. When it was known 
that she was contained in the ship, and before we weighed 
anchor, we were surrounded by boats fuU of prying infidds 
to look at her. We even suspected that our captain might 
have received a little ^^ manure " in his hand, to allow one 
or two men, without shame, to come among iia with books 
in dieir hands, to draw or write down all they saw ; but, 
as he found us protected by precautions vrhich the meh*- 
mandar had taken to prevent our being molested, he y&cy 
soon was obliged to read his contract over again, and to 
raise his canvass to the winds. 

I wUl pass over all that we suffered on board diis ac- 
cursed vessel, at the hands of this infidel without a soul 
and without compassion. It is sufficient to say, diat had 
it not been for our full beUef in predestination, and the 
cottvicdon that the mi8eile& Yi\i\cYi "we «iA\a«idL '^w^. \w8^ 
, decreed to ua since the beg^imVng oi «3\ ^ao&s^^ ^^ ^fi^^^ 
hdre eaten more grief duimgO»ftwaNOi^e^i»».\»«5riA 



up to the whole body of true believers in the regions of 
Islam in one year. Allah ! Allah ! what did we not eat ? 
Grkf^ storm^ tempest^ wind^ salt-water^ even blows from 
the bankrupt captain ; all this we devoured^ and yet when 
we had reached our destination^ safe and sounds we re- 
turned to our old habits and our old ways^ as if the sponge 
of oblivion had been taken up by the hand of fate^ and had 
wiped from our memories whatever we had endured. 

I must^ however^ say^ that our miseries were greatly 
•lleWated by tlie conduct of the Circassian maid. She met 
every thing with cheerfulness ; and in moments of real 
danger, — when the storm hung over us, when we were 
thrown to and fro by the sea, and when we apprehended 
that every moment would be our last, — she armed us with 
t courage which appeared supernatural ; and, raising our 
drooping spirits, reminded us ever and anon that the 
minants and cupolas of Constantinople would soon be in 
si^t, and that every mcmient was tidcing us a step nearer 
to our homes and our families. A woman of the Franks 
could not have done more than she did ; and, indeed, 
when fine weather came, and the heavens were quiet, and 
prosperity again shone upon us, she was well requited by 
the repeated exclamations of Mashallah! and Barikallah! 
which her heroic conduct extorted from us. 

And, indeed, at length the happy n^oment came ; the 
tainarets appeared in sight ; we all crowded on the deck 
to see the glorious view. Even the ugly English captain 
looked handsome on that day ; for then, and then only, 
did we see the sunshine of a smile break through his brow 
of storm. And when we cast anchor in face of the golden 
palaces, the arched mosques, the groves of cypresses, the 
intaminable city, covering hill after hill with every de- 
scription of tenen^ent, we sighed forth our thanks to Allah, 
our saviour and deliverer, with a fervour that can only be 
known by those who, having been in adversity, at length 
reach the haven of prosperity.. 

Our first impulse was to rush on shore, and to leave 
our prison and our gaoler. AH to'^ «A\€iv\.m\^'^ ^\.^^\c^^asv.- 
tiBople came back to my xecoVlectioxv ^"^ \l ^«^ ^^a-^ ^^ 
happened yesterday, as we set out iooX. ^xw \isN«. ^l^^a^^^^ 
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tnd being a good guide through its intricate itreets, I ioob 
found my way to the house of the shah's agent Here we 
expended our first breath narrating our adventures, and 
asking innumerable questions concerning our friencU and 
families in Persia. We spoke in bitterness of the captain 
of our ship. Mohamed Beg vowed that he had been 
more severely polluted by what he had there encountered 
than by all he had undergone since our previous residence 
amongst the infidels. He scarcely ever went on deck but 
he encountered the unclean beast walking about in open 
defiance of us. Its flesh was eaten in every comer ; and 
had it not been for our united resistance, it would have 
been served up to us. Then Aga B^, the master of the 
horse, swore by the beard of the Prophet, that for want 
of a horse he had almost become an animal himself; and 
no sooner had he reached the agent's house, than, seizing 
the first steed which came to hand, he mounted it, and 
rode backwards and forwards in the street, with a violence 
which made the Turks themselves believe he was possessed 
by all the madness of a Frank. 

I bestirred myself to provide the Circassian with a i»t>per 
lodging, and to get our effects on shore ; and then went 
to the house of the English elchi to deliver our letters. 
On my road I met the captain of our ship, who, seeing me 
bound to the house of his superiors, and of his men in 
authority, presented the front of humility to my wonder-^ 
ing eyes, and ofiered to conciliate me with the hand of 
friendship; but he did not succeed in laughing at my 
beard ; I passed on, leaving him with his mouth open to 
digest the dirt which he had been eating for the last two 
months. 

I did not find that I met with the same favourable re- 
ception among the English at Constantinople as we woe 
accustomed to receive from their countrymen in England. 
It is evident, that owing to the immense quantity of beards 
in the Turkisk capital, ours were looked upon as of less 
consequence than house-brooms. No one here ofiered to 
shake hands and talk ftne weaOiei. T\vc^ ^^eioft^ iS^ 'Qsjfc 
purposes of civility and coiivetsal\oTi'wc» wvirwci^V^ '^e^ 
put a long pipe in our Yiaad&. A» ^« v^^x5^%^^^l ~ 
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C^mntry I began to find the truth of the well-known sayings 
** In the maidan, or the puUie walk^ at the sight of thy 
handsome cloak every one makes way, and laith, ^ Ma-- 
skallah /' hut at home every child can count the holes and 
dams which it covereth." 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 



MAMIl ATKD BIS COMPAVIONS REACH TXHRAK. HX HAS AW 

AUDXKNCS or THS SHAH, AND 18 CLOTHKO WITH HONOUE. — 
CONCLUSION or HIS ADVXNTU&X8. 

Havino hired our mules^ and completed all the prepara- 
tions for the journey, in the course of a few days we were 
well advanced on the road to our own country, some of us 
with heads touching the sky for joy^ others with noses in 
the dust with dejection. 

Nothing occurred on the journey worth relating, except? 
ing the meeting with a Frank, who was returning to his 
country from the gate of the Asylum of the Universe. 
Dilferib^ who had been placed under the protection of a 
Persian catirji, or mule-driver^ on seeing the infidel^ ut^ 
tered an exdamation of delight, such as no woman ever 
made even upon meeting her father or her uncle. This 
80 much surprised her conductor, that without more ado 
he inflicted upon her two or three stripes so violent as 
to cause her to roar out with excess of pain. We, who 
really loved her as a sister, immediately took her part, and 
would have sacrificed the mule-driver to our anger, had 
we not been stopped by the recollection that our days of 
fieedom were now gone, that we were among Mahomedans^ 
Mnd that to advoc&te the cause of IVbeiV?} \w ^csn\v& ^^^^ 
onJjr be paving the road to our own f^averj wxA ^'s.^^^r.* 
This was one of the strongest itiBtaxvce^m'w\A.Oa''«^ ^»«" 
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ooTered iSbe exceEeiice of a Christian country over our oini. 
However^ as we returned to our old habits, the impression 
whldi we had received in foreign lands daily became 
fainter^ and at length we began to think that die mnle- 
driver might be in the rights and Dilferib wrong. 

As we crawled along the stony tracks of Turkey, each 
on our jaded mule, how often did we not compare our 
present rate and mode of travelling to the extraordinary 
things which we had seen in England ! 

'^ In truth," did Mohamed Beg exclaim occasionally^ 
'^ those kAondi kharaby those bankrupt infidels, have other 
merits besides that of possessing beer ! Maskailah ! Ma* 
shaUahl when shall we ever see those miraculous coaches 
again ? And when shall we again sleep in a Frank cara« 
vanserai? Every time I stretch myself upon a stone-* 
floor, I dream of the down-beds and the soft cushions of 
those sons and daughters of Isau." 

By expatiating upon things unknown to the inhabitants 
of the regions we travelled through, we increased the re- 
putation which our. countrymen already enjoy of their 
great powers of misrepresentation ; and, in truth, so con. 
temptible did our ignorant and prejudiced auditors appear 
in our eyesi, that, at length, we scarcely deigned to hold 
converse with them. 

At Arz Rikm we visited the pacha, who had not for- 
gotten our ambassador and his crop-eared running footman. 
At Tabriz we rubbed our foreheads against the threshold 
of the exalted deputy of the state, the heir to the throne, 
who asked questions which convinced us, were he to have 
seen what we had seen, the garden of his mind would have 
brought forth fruits so beneficial, that his government 
would soon have assumed the appearance of the fair coun- 
tries we had left. 

I must not omit to mention, that, a few days after leav- 
ing Arz Rum, we were met by a party of CCirds, mounted 
upon magnificent horses, and who seemed well disposed 
to despoil us of the few things of value which we nad 
brou^t with us from Fxan^&taxi. t\i«^ ^ct^ ^\yss>x. Vsk^ 
sietii^ upon the inspectiou of o\a \»%"ga%^» ^Vcsv ^^ ^«» 
overtaken by a detacbment ot anae^TxaVa, ^etH«m!» ^V 
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the pacha of Kan, who immediately took oUr part> but in 
so violent a manner that a fray enaued. I was the re* 
sponsible person in charge of the letters, and other things 
of eonsequence, from the ambassador and the English go* 
vemment to the shah^ and therefore I felt myself called 
upon to interfere. I was valiantly throwing many words 
at the Curds^ sword in hand^ when^ by a sudden turn, one 
of our opponents threw his horse*s tail into my face, and, 
by another trick, made him kick up so well to the mark, 
that I received a blow on my mouth, which sent three of 
my front teeth down my throat, accompanied by a very 
ornamental bit of my mustadie. Such a misfortune, I 
fdt, would do me incalculable mischief; for it would 
probably deprive me of the power of making use of that 
tongue and of those wits with which I intended to pro- 
cure the protection and increase of the condescension of 
the king of kings towards myself. We were without help, 
and having by the grace of God got rid of the Cdrds, I 
wrapped my face and beard round with a shawl, and in 
this pitiful state entered Tabriz. Mohamed Beg under* 
took to answer the enquiries of our illustrious prince, whilst 
I reserved myself to meet those of the shah ; for I hoped 
by the time that my eyes should be blessed with the sight 
of the snowy Demawend, my face would be in speaking 
order. 

And, indeed, so it proved ; for on the day of our arrival 
at Tehran my whisker was restored to its former beauty, 
and the only loss which I sustained from our untoward 
adventure was that of my teeth. 

We were met by our friends even before we had left 
the environs of Caraj, so anxious were they to see us. I 
had no one to welcome me, saving two of my former as80*> 
dates in the chief executioner's department ; but I deter- 
mined to keep up my dignity, and to avow my intention, 
by the tone of my manners and language, never again to 
be ranked among the alUhoons. Before we had entered 
the city, a servant from the harem of our late chiefs Mitz& 
firouzy took possession of out Toutii-xcgteXXft^'^^^^*'' 
from that hour we lost aght oi \ieT, ttxA iafc\3fe«»jcafc ^^ 
f^oMd torn as if she never had existed. 
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I proceeded straightway to the house of the grand vizier; 
and finding that he was at his post at the royal gate> I 
followed him thither^ and with my hoots on^ overwhelmed 
as I was with the dust and dirt of the journey^ I presented 
my letters^ and stood before him. 

The present minister had been no friend of my former 
patron, therefore he allowed me to stand a few minutes 
before he invited me into the apartment where he was 
seated; at lengthy having inspected one or two of the 
letters^ he said, *' Khosh amedeed, you are welcome,'* or. 
dered me into the room^ and condescended to give me a 
convenient place on the nummud.^ 

I foimd many of my acquaintance here assembled, and 
was soon greeted with many compliments. ^' Your place 
has long been empty, and our eyes are enlightened," were 
expressions poured over me in profusion ; and after the 
grand vizier had risen to report my arrival to the shahj 
and to lay the letters, of which I Was the bearer, before 
him, numerous were the questions with which I was as- 
sailed. ^' What sort of a place is Frangistan ? " said one. 

'^ Praise be to AUah !" said another : '^ you, O Higji ! 
must have seen heautiful women.*' — An old austere mollah 
in a comer mumbled out, ^' Curses on their beards ! the 
infidels are impure, from beginning to the end." 

'^ Is it true," said another man of the law, '' that their 
women are without shame, and that their men never used 
the prescribed lustrations after certain necessities ? " 

^' What words are these ? " exclaimed a scribe. " They 
are of the race of Isau : it is evident that they are all poL 
luted, and altogether unprofitable." 

'^ But they have their EvangU," said a merchant from 
Bassorah, *' and that is something, after all : there are 
wonderful things in that book." 

'' It is more contemptible than the egg left by the 
ostrich in the desert," retorted the old priest " What is 
it compared to our blessed Koran ? " 

I could not help remarking, ^' You would soon find, O 
noJlab ! had vou been amongj&t lilti^ ^i^x^^^x^'ax. Vcl^\»uL^ 

• The thick fdt which \>otdew »'P««k»a wsia. 
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kx>king upon the Christian's fiible with contempt^ you 
would respect it as the first of books^ judging it by th# 
wonderful fruits which it produces." 

I saw that I acquired no popularity by this speech^ par^ 
ticularly when all the answer which I got in return was^^ 

'* Yes ! a gnat may have marrow^ and a wing is of con^ 
sequence to the fly." 

By this time the vizier had announced my arrival to the 
shah^ and a ferash of the private apartments stepped into 
the crowded place where we were seated^ and^ with a tone 
of authority^ said to me^ '* The shah wants you." 

Upon this I rose, and collecting my senses around me^ 
as well as I was able, followed the man of blows^ keeping 
my cloak respectfully before me^ in order to cover my 
body. I endeavoured to call to my recollection all those 
modes of respect and veneration, wMch a re&idence among 
the Franks had in a great measure obliterated, in order 
that I might use the becoming form of words in addressing 
my royal master ; and which I well knew were necessary 
to secure to myself a comfortable possession of my ears. 

As I dipped my head in passing the low door which 
leads into the court of the khelwet, or private apartments, I 
perceived the head and shoulders of the king of kings just 
apparent above the ledge of the open window at which he 
was seated, and then made as low an inclination as I could 
without touching the ground. I was then walked through 
different avenues of trees, until I reached a spot within 
speaking distance of his majesty, where the ferash ordered 
me to stop ; when the king perceived me> and after a dig- 
nified pause, he cried out, '' Come forwards ;" and then, 
with trepidation, I stepped onwards in my boots, for such 
is the etiquette ; and when I had got to the brink of a 
basin of water^ close under the royal window, I knelt down 
and kissed the ground. 

'^ Are you Hajji Baba ?" said the shah. 

I made a low bow. 

*' You are welcome.** 

I made another bow. 

'^ Have you brought any pmK-kesK, «a^ -^T^-^fcTsX Vst. '^^ 
^'hahiri'Shah f" said his maie&ty , auvVJ^ii^. 
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My soul is both your sacrifice and your peish'keth' 
«aid I. " Wliatever your slave possesses is the shah's. I 
have brought twenty pieces of Frank gold to be laid at the 
foot of the throne/' Upon which^ drawing the money 
from my bosom^ being a part of that which I had brought 
from England^ I placed it on a gold salver brought to me 
by the ferash^ who laid it before the king. 

^^ Hajjt Baba is a good servant^" said the king to the 
(vizier. '^ He has returned with a white face ; he holds 
the countenance of the shah as of some value." 

*' Yes, yes," said the grand vizier, " wherever the royal 
condescension alights, there white faces are to be found." 

Upon this a kaii&n was brought to the shah, who having 
refreshed himself with a long whiff, deliberately looked 
upon me a while, and said, '^ Well, Hajji, so you have 
seen Frangistan — what sort of a place is it ?" 

^* Owing to the condescension of the Asylum of the 
Universe," said I, '^ it is not a bad place." 

'' How is it, compared to Persia ? " said the king. 

" As I am your sacrifice," said I, *' there can be no 
comparison." 

" Well, well," said his majesty, '' every country must 
have its pleasures; but, in truth, what is there in the 
world like our IrSn ? eh, Mirza!" turning to his vizier, 
and quoting tliese well-known lines of Hafiz, which begin 
with 

** J07 to Shirax* charming plain. 
Where nuUing peace ana plenty reign I ** 

^^ Ai Barikdttah! oh beautiful !" cried the vizier, ^* beau« 
tiful !" — " But," said the statesman, '^ Hafiz, whose dog 
was he, compared with what our own king of kings has 
said and sung?"* 

'* You do not say ill," said his majesty, stroking down 
his beard. *^ We have also made our couplets ; but, in 
troth, that unsainted poet was a wit of whom we shall 
never more see the like. He was a Shirazi, and worthy to 
he Dadve of such a place." Theti tvuwltv^ to me ha said^ 

* Path AUShahUhVmKU apoet<^«OB««sB^«^°«^ 
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'* Have the Franks any poets ?*' 

" May I be your sacrifice^" said I, '' they have ; but to 
say that they approach to either Hafiz or Saadi, may God 
forgive me for thinking so !" 

'^ But they have no nightingales,'' said the king ; '' say 
that, I will believe you." 

" They have none," said I, " but of dogs they have 
abundance." 

The shah was pleased at my attempt to be witty, and 
taking me up with a loud laugh, he was pleased to exclaim, 
^' Well you said, Hajji, by the soul of the shah ! and 
good dog poets I dare say they make." 

Upon which the vizier exclaimed, ''Mashallahl ike 
wit of the king is not to be mistaken ; as to that we must 
cry. Trust in Heayen !" 

" So they have poets ! '' said his majesty ; '< what else 
have they got? It is said that their women are good, i 
is that true?" 

" Of that there is no doubt," said I : '* they would even 
be worthy, so thinks your slave, of standing before the 
shah himself." 

'* Is it so }" said he. *' We have them here of all 
nations, Circassians, Georgians, Armenians, Jewesses ; we 
want a Frank woman to be complete. Why did you not 
bring the shah a present of one, eh, Hajji ? By the shah'a 
beard, you would have found favour in our sight had you 
done so." 

*' What am I to say, O king of kings } Your slave is 
in fault. Such was the number I saw, that I could not 
find one in my mind sufficiently of merit; but if your 
majesty would order your ambassador, who is still in 
England, perhaps he might be able to obey your majesty's 
commands." 

" You do not say wrong," said the king. " We want a 
Frank woman." Then turning to the vizier, he said, 
*' What else was it that we wanted from that country? Is 
it now in your recollection ? " 

^' May I be your 8ac1*ifice," said the vizier ; " ifQua: 
ave thinJcs it was a spying-glass.** 

True^ true " answered the sh&\i, xftc«JiSft02a^%^»sosiS>S.\ 
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" it was a spying-glass ; a miraculous spying-glass. Is it 
true," said he to me^ v^ith some hesitation, '< is it true that 
they make a spying-glass in that country which can look 
over a mountain ? Is such a thing really made ? " 

'^ Since your mijesty says so," said I, *' it must be so; 
but, in truth, it was not my good luck to meet with it. 
But, as I am your sacrifice, may it please your majesty, I 
have seen things among the Franks equally astonishing; 
and, therefore, there is no reason that it should not exist." 

*' What things did you see ? Speak boldly/* 

" I have seen a ship/' said I, *' going against a fierce 
wind, with the same velocity as a horse, and that by the 
vapour which rises from boiling water/' 

'' Hajji," said the king, after a stare and a thought, 
" say no lies here. After all, we are a king. Although 
you are a traveller, and have been to the Franks, yet a He 
is a lie, come from whence it may/' 

My tongue almost became constipated at this reproof; 
but taking courage, I continued with vehemence : - — ''By 
the salt of the king, may my head he struck off this moment 
— I am your sacrifice — as I live, I swear that such is 
the case, and if there be a Frank here, and he be a man, 
he will confirm my words." 

'< Say it again," answered the king, softened by my 
earnestness. " What vapour could ever be strong enough 
to perform such a miracle ? " 

I then explained what I knew of a steam-engine, and 
how it acted upon the wheels of a ship. 

''But to produce steam enough for such a purpose,*' 
said his majesty, " they must have on board the father of 
all kettles*, grandfather, and great-grandfather, to boot; 
large enough to boil a camel, much less a sheep.'* 

" Camels, your majesty ! " exclaimed I, " large enough 
to dress a string of darnels!*' 

" Wonderful, wonderful !'* exclaimed the shah, in deep 
thought ; " well, after this, there is no doubt ibat they 
can make a spying-glass that looks over the mountain. 
Order some to he sent immediatdy," said he to the vizier. 

• Abit-al.Adham, the father of keU\e»-, w>x.V\fe KT*i\w» «3\v\v%w^wiAiss». 
ia irJiicb. oia occasions of great lio*p\U\\t'S » Vavj exvaa ;x tSdws^ h«\v^J». 
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'' fiy my eyes !" said the minister^ calmly and obse- 
quiously. 

'^ What other thing did you see^ Hajji?" said his 
majesty to me ; *' but open your eyes — recollect — no 
falsehoods — or otherwise^ by the shah's beard ! we are 
without compassion." 

" Upon ray eyes be it !" said I. '^ Many are the 
miracles ivhich^ owing to the condescension of the king of 
kings^ it has been your slave's good fortune to see. Every 
night, amongst the Franks^ magicians, with lighted torches, 
run about the streets, and where there is nothing to be seen 
for lighting, neither candle, lamp, wood, or wick, they 
produce an instantaneous light, which bums all the night 
through." 

*' What news is this ? " said the king. '' Excepting at 
Badkoo, which every one knows is a place of miracles, and 
where a vapour comes to the earth's surface which ignites, 
I have never heard of this which you relate." 

*^ I well recollect now," answered I, " as I am your 
sacrifice, that a mercantile infidel assured me that England 
could manufacture a sacred flame, far purer than the 
natural fire which issues from the ground at Badkoo, and 
which is so necessary for the temples of the Guebres and 
Parsees, and export it at a cheaper rate than any fire of the 
sort which can be procured either at Yezd, Siirat, or 
Bombay." 

'^ Is it so ? " said the shah. ^' I have always heard 
that the English were great merchants, and could manu- 
facture broad cloth ; but I never yet heard that they could 
manufacture a sacred fire." 

*' By the head of the king I swear," said I, ^' that this 
is true ; and if your majesty should doubt the words of 
your slave, order your ambassador to bring a box full from 
England, and it will reach the foot of your throne unhurt, 
even should it blow more violent tempests of wind than 
those which your humble slave encountered on the seas." 

^' So you encountered great tenopests ? " said the shah 
'' Say on, Hajji; every thing you have on your heatt^ia.^ 
on." 
" YcBj may it please your ma^e^t^;' lai'^.^ ^^^^^^^^"^ 
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wit which flashed over my mind like lightning, *' one 
tempest wc encountered on our passage from England to 
Constantinople so great^ that venturing to look overboard 
to see how fast we were going for the good of your ma- 
jesty's service, and happening to leave my mouth open, a 
fierce wind entered, and blew three of your slave's teeth 
down his throat." Upon this I opened my mouth, and 
showed the damage which my jaw had sustained from the 
kick of the Curdish horse. 

" Are there such winds, indeed ? " asked the shah. '* In 
truth they rush down with violence enough from the 
neighbouring heights of Albors, sufficiently strong to blow 
the beards from off our chins; but the existence of such 
a wind as you describe has never yet reached our under- 
standing." 

Happy was I to have had the wit to turn my misfortune 
to such an advantage, for it was plain that my narrative 
had much interested the royal breast, and I trusted to my 
ingenuity to turn all my real or pretended sufferings in my 
travels to still greater advantage, and, if possible, to secure 
for myself some permanent situation about the court. I 
then entered into a detail of our journey ; spoke of our 
privations, the impurities we had encountered, the indig- 
nities to which we were exposed, and of our hair-breadth 
escapes from shipwrecks, pirates, and monsters of the 
deep, which so worked upon the imagination of our be- 
loved shah, that with that goodness of heart for which he 
is so celebrated, he ordered that I should immediately be 
kivested with a dress of honour. 

Y\y\rhat shall I say more ? 1 was dismissed from the royal 
presence with my head touching the skies; the conde- 
scending words of the Asylum of the Universe had sunk 
deep into my heart. I was treated with respect by every 
body^ owing to the favourable reception I had met with ; 
and perhaps all reasonable persons would say that I could 
have nothing more to wish for. But shall I be forgiven 
when I declare that still I had something to wish for? 
shall I proclaim the vanides of nv^ itasko^t thoughts? Let 

me say it then, I long^ to \« a VSawv* \ \otv%^ Xa \sfc 
paraded through the town £ot l\vwft ^vj^,n*\^%. ^^oask 
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Stuck in my cap^ I repeated the title so often to myself 
that I thought I could in justice demand it. Mirza Hajj! 
Baba Khan sounded so well^ so much as a thing which 
ought to be^ that I coiild no longer doubt such a favour 
ever could be refused. I then began quietly to give hints 
of my expectations ; to say that I had great hopes of their 
completion ; and that in fact the shah himself^ whether in 
earnest^ or by mistake^ instead of calling me mirza^ had ia 
fact called me khan. 

But^ as I said before, the grand vizier was no friend of 
mine, and he lent but a deaf ear to what was so openly 
spoken of by every body at court. He felt that if I were 
to be made a khan, what more could be done for the am- 
bassador himself, who was his relation by marriage, when 
he returned from his embassy ? Besides, how could he 
lend his hand to advance one who was the creature of his 
bitterest enemy, the late prime minister ? 

Notwithstanding my disappointment, still I lived in 
hope. In the mean while I consoled myself with the pos« 
session of the money which I had buried at my departure, 
and which I had found untouched. I pass my days in 
exciting the wonder of my countrymen by the relation of 
my adventures. I am privileged to stand before the king. 
And who knows? time, opportunity, and my tongue, will 
not be wanting to help me in the accomplishment of my 
wishes, and in filling up the measure of my ambition. 
And now, gentle reader, Hajji Baba kisses your feet, seeks 
protection at the skirt of your coat^ and hopes that your 
shadow may never be less. 
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